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A Beautiful Remembrance 
For Christmas Day *sins." 


exquisite 
JoJo, 


Cut 
Cee _- Glass 





It is celebrated 
for its 
Perfect Cutting, 


Exclusive Designs and 
Brilliancy 


Every piece is a work of art. 


The name 


LEZ 


engraved on each piece 
7s a guarantee 
of artistic perfection. 
Book ‘‘ Things Beautiful ”’ 
on request. 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO. 
Dept. M Toledo, Ohio 






































1903 style 


The «Pembroke’”’ 


Warmth and comfort are not the only 
essentials a man wants in his winter clothes. 
Style and durability are, if anything, a 
little more important, and on these points 
fm, we have won the approval of a majority of 
SH the good dressers in a great many cities. 
¢ We do not appeal to their pocket-books 
with the argument that our ready-to-wear 
clothes are cheaper by more than half than 
the tailor’s product — we simply say that 
ours are better, leaving this to their judg- 
ment for verification. 
We’ve been putting skilled hand work into 
Kuppenheimer Guaranteed Clothes 
ever since we began making them. 
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SHOWS THE NEW WINTER SUITS AND 
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The Oldsmobile 


Nothing to watch but the road. 


An unbroken record of success attests the high state of per- 
fection attained by the Oldsmobile. 

Two blue ribbons in the Chicago Endurance Run; first honors 
against the crack French and American racers in the two five- 
mile events at St. Louis; the only automobile in its class to finish 
in the New York-Boston Reliability Run without a penalized 
stop; and three cups for first places in the Chicago Automobile 
Club Meet, prove the Oldsmobile is built to run and does it. 


For a Christmas Present 
The Oldsmobile with its leather or rubber top and storm apron, 
essentially ‘‘the all year round’’ motor car, can be delivered 
Christmas if ordered now. 
Price $650.00 at Factory 


Call on arty of our 58 selling agents or write direct for illustrated 
book to Dept. G. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 





Detroit 
Mich. 


























Slobe-Wernicke 


“ELASTIC BOOKCASE 


HE cornerstone of knowledge is good reading; 

the foundation, good books. The Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic ’’ Bookcase encourages good reading and the 
collecting of good books, and its beginning lays the 
cornerstone of a good library. Built up of units the 
** Elastic’? Bookcase will fit any library, any space, 
any purse. It’s the original and only perfect sectional 
bookcase made, and is sold at the lowest price. Carried 
in stock by dealers in principal cities or direct from 
factory, freight paid. Our catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated and suggests many artistic arrangements for the 
libeary. Ask for 

CATALOG D-102 





Originators and largest manufacturers in the world of 
“Elastic” Cabinets, Bookcases, Card Indexes, etc. 


The Hobe Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


New YorkK—380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston—9 1-93 Federal St. 
Lonpon—44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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“To P. O. EMANUEL PYECROFT, 
‘** Cape Station: H. M. S. Postulant. 

““ DEAR PYECROFT— This should reach 
you about the time you turn over to the 
Hierophant at Zanzibar, and I hope finds you as fit as when we 
parted. I always thought, as you said three years ago, that it 
would be a sin and a shame not to make a story out of some 
of the things that have happened between you and Hinchcliff 
and me, every time we met. 

‘* Now I have written out some of the tales. Of course, I 
ought to have stuck to what I knew would go down quietly; 
but one thing leading to another, I put it all in, and it made 
six Number One tales. I put in about the 
reply-telegram at Wool—when you and 
Cordery tried to help the dumb girl with 
the pig; I put in about the Plymouth baby 
—the night after the Belligerent paid off; 
and I put in about Portland Station and the 
Captain, and the penny-piece which we saw. 
Nevertheless, when it was all done, a man 
that I can trust in the literary line said 
that, to go down at all, those three last 
numbers would have to be translated into 
French; and he recommended me to hand 
them over to a captain in the French Navy 
called Loti. I did not care to accede to 
this, so I took them out and laid them by 
till happier times, and now people will 
never know what they have lost. However, 
enough residuum remains to amuse, if not 
to instruct; and I can always put the rest 
into a large, fine book. 

** Hinchcliff had the Djinn at the Coro- 
nation Review. I met him on the beach 
afterwards, and I got him to check the story 
of our trips in the motors. He said he 
could guarantee your being agreeable to it, 
if I cut out all about what happened on the 
Cramberhurst Road, as it would hurt Agg’s 
feelings. I know, from what you said at 
the time, that you didn’t care about Agg’s 
feelings; so I suppose Hinchcliff and Agg 
have made it up. 

“* The other two tales you checked your- 
self, viva voce, before last Manceuvres; but 
I put some more to them on my own lIater, 
and it is very likely that I have not got 
all the Navy minutie quite right. About 
Antonio, you were not then in a condition 
to be accurate all through; and about No. 
267, I was then in strange surroundings 
and rather excited myself. Therefore there 
may be much that is not technically true; 
but Hinchcliff says I have got the spirit all 
correct. You will see, as these stories come 
out, the care that I have taken to disguise 
your name and rating, and everything else 
that might reflect upon you. Unless you 
care to give yourself away, which I have 
never known you do yet, detection is quite 


“OH, ’EAVENS!” SAID HINCHCLIFF. “SHALL I STOP, OR SHALL I CUT ’IM DOWN?” 


By Rudyard Kipling 


Copyright, 1902, by Rudyard Kipling Copyright in Great Britain 


impossible for you or Hinchcliff. Hence Iam writing freely, 
and though accused of extravaganzas by some people, can 
rest confident that there is much more in these literary 
efforts of mine than meets the casual eye. 
‘* Yours as before, 
‘* RUDYARD KIPLING. 

** P.S.—Since writing the above there has been a hitch 

about the Antonio tale and the proceedings of No. 267; it 


HINCHCLIFF HAD GIVEN THE 
CAR A GENEROUS THROTTLE 
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being freely alleged that Antonio won't go 
down, because it is a bit too thick (this 
shows how much people know), and 267 
would be subversive to discipline as well. 
as likely to annoy admirals. Consequently I have bad to 
begin at the wrong end—with the motor trips—which is 
about the same as securing arms at the beginning of G. Q.’s, 
if I am right in my technical inferences. Both you and 
Hinchcliff will thus suffer from being presented to the public 
manceuvring upon the land, which is not your natural ele- 
ment, instead of upon the sea, which is. Me, being an 
author, am not supposed to have any feelings.’’ 


CAUGHT sight of their faces as we came 

| up behind the cart in the narrow 

Sussex lane; but though it was not 
eleven o’clock, they were both asleep. 

That the carrier was on the wrong side of 
the road made no difference to his language 
when I rang my bell. He said aloud of 
motor-cars, and specially of steam ones, all 
the things which I had read in the faces of 
superior coachmen. Then he pulled slant- 
wise across me. 

There is a vociferous steam air-pump 
attached to my car which can be applied at 
pleasure. ‘ . : 

The cart was removed about a bowshot’s 
length in seven and a quarter seconds, to 
the accompaniment of parcels clattering. 

At the foot of the next hill the horse 
stopped and the two men came out over 
the tailboard. My engineer backed and 
swung the car, ready to move out of reach. 

‘The blighted egg-boiler has steam up,’’ 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, pausing to gather a 
large stone. ‘‘ Temporise with the beggar, 
Pye, till the sights come on!’’ 

‘*T can’t leave my ’orse,’’ cried the car- 
rier; ‘‘ but bring ’em up ’ere, an’ I'll kill 
’em all over again.’’ 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Pyecroft,’’ I called 
cheerfully. ‘‘Can I give you a lift any- 
where? ’”’ 

The attack broke up round my fore 
wheels. 

““Well, we do ’ave the knack o’ meeting 
in puris naturalibus, as I've so often said.’’ 
Mr. Pyecroft wrung my hand. ‘“‘ Yes, I’m 
on leaf. So’s Hinch. We're visiting 
friends among these kopjes.’’ 

A monotonous bellowing up the road 
persisted, where the carrier was still call- 
ing for corpses. 

“That Agg. He’s Hinch’s cousin, You 
aren’t fortunit in your fam’ly connections, 
Hinch. ’E’s usin’ language in derogation 
of good manners. Go and abolish ’im.’’ 

Henry Salt Hinchcliff stalked back to the 
cart and spoke to his cousin. I recall much 








that the wind bore to me of 
his words and the carrier’s. 
It seemed as if the friend- 
ship of years were dissolv- 
ing amid throes. 

‘**Ave it your own silly 
then,’’ roared the 
carrier, ‘‘ an’ get into 

Linghurst on 
your 

















way, 


own ie 
silly feet. ~ 
I've done with 
you tworunagates.’ 
He lashed his horse 
and passed out of sight 
still rumbling. 

‘““The fleet’s sailed,’’ said 
Pyecroft, ‘‘ leavin’ us on the beach. 

Had you any particular port on your 
mind?’’ 

‘‘ Well, I was going to meet a friend at 
Instead Wick, but I don’t mind ——”’ 

‘Oh! that’ll do as well as anything ! 
We’re on leaf, you see.”’ 

** She’ll ’ardly hold four,’’ said my engineer. 
I had broken him of the foolish habit of being sur- 
prised at things, but he was visibly uneasy. 

Hinchcliff returned, drawn as by ropes to my steam- 
car, round which he walked in narrowing circles. 

‘What's her speed?’’ he demanded of the engineer. 

‘* Twenty-five,’’ said that loyal man. 

** Easy to run?’’ 

‘No; very difficult,’’ was the emphatic answer. 

** That just shows that you ain’t fit for yourrating. D’you 
suppose that a man who earns his livin’ by runnin’ 30-knot 
destroyers for a parstime—for a parstime, mark you!—is 
going to lie down before any blighted land-crabbing steam- 
pinnace on springs?’’ 

Yet that was what he did. Directly under the car he lay 
and looked upward into pipes—petrol,-steam, and water — 
with a keen and searching eye. 

I telegraphed Mr. Pyecroft a question. 

‘* Not—in—the—least,’’ was the answer. ‘‘ Steam gad- 
gets always take him that way. We ’ad a bit of a riot at 
Parsiey Green through ’is tryin’ to show a traction-engine 
haulin’ gipsy-wagons how to turn corners.”’ 

‘Tell him everything he wants to know,’’ I said to the 
engineer, as I dragged out a rug and spread it on the road- 
side. 

‘* He don’t want much showing,’’ saidthe engineer. Now, 
the two men had not, counting the time we took to stuff our 
pipes, been together more than three minutes. 

‘‘ This,’’ said Pyecroft, driving an elbow back into the 
mallow and the scabious of the hedge-foot, ‘‘ is a little bit of 
all right. Hinch, I shouldn’t let too much o’ that ’ot muck- 
ings drop in myeyes. Your leaf’s up ina fortnight, an’ you’ll 
be wantin’ ’em.”’ 

** Here! ’’ said Hinchcliff, still on his back, to the engineer. 
‘Come here and show me the lead of this pipe.’’ And the 
engineer lay down beside him. 

‘“* That’s all right,’’ said Mr. Hinchcliff, rising. ‘‘ But’she’s 
more of a bag of tricks than I thought. Unship this super- 
structure aft '’—he pointed to the back seat —‘‘ and I’ll ’ave 
a look at the forced draught.’’ 

The engineer obeyed with alacrity. 1 heard him volunteer 
the fact that he had a brother an artificer in the Navy. 

‘* They couple very well, those two,’’ said Pyecroft critic- 
ally, while Hinchcliff sniffed round the asbestos-lagged 
boiler and turned on gay jets of steam. 

** Now take me up the road,’’ he said. 
sake, looked at me. " 

“Yes, take him,’’ I said. ‘‘ He’s all right.’’ 

‘** No, I aren’t,’’ said Hinchcliff of a sudden—‘‘ not if I’m 
expected to judge my water out of a blighted shaving-glass.’’ 

The water-gauge of a steam-car is reflected on a mirror to 
the right of the dashboard. I also have found it inconvenient. 


My man, for form’s 


““ Throw up your arm and look at the gauge under your’ 


armpit. Only mind how you steer while you’re doing it, or 
you’ ll get ditched! ’’ I cried, as the car ran down the road. 

*“I wonder!’’ said Pyecroft, musing. ‘‘ But, after all, it’s 
your steamin’ gadgets he’s usin’ for his libretto, as you might 
put it. He said to me after breakfast only this mornin’ ’ow 
he thanked ’is Maker, on all fours, that he wouldn’t see nor 
smell] nor thumb a blighted bulgine till the nineteenth prox. 
Now look at ’im! Only look at ’im!’’ 

We could see, down the Jong slope of the road, my driver 
surrendering his seat to Hinchcliff while the car flickered 
generously from hedge to hedge. 

““ What happens if he upsets?’’ 

* The petrol will light up and the boiler may blow up.’’ 

“'Ow rambunkshus! And’’—Pyecroft blew a slow cloud 
— ‘‘ Agg’s about three hoops up this mornin’, too.’’ 
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‘What's that to do with us? He’s gone down the road,”’ 
I retorted. 

‘*Ye—es, but we’ll overtake ’im. He’s a_ vindictive 
blighter. He and Hinch ’ad words about pig-breeding this 
morning. O’ course Hinch don’t know the elements o’ that 
evolution; but ’e fell back on ’is naval rank an’ office, an’ 
Agg grew peevish. I wasn’t sorry to get out of the cart. 

’ Ave you ever considered how when you an’ I meet, so to say, 
there’s nearly always a remarkable hectic day ahead of us. 
Hullo! Be’old the beef-boat returnin’!’’ 

He rose as the car climbed up the slope, and shouted: ‘‘ In 
bow! Way ’nuff!”’ 

“You be quiet!’’ cried Hinchcliff, and dréw up opposite 
the rug, his dark face shining with joy. ‘‘ She’s the Poetry 
0’ Motion! She’s the Angel’s Dream. She’s——’’ Heshut 

off steam, and the slope being against her, the car slid 

soberly down hill again. 
‘‘What’sthis here? I’ve got the brake on! ’’ he yelled. 
“Tt doesn’t hold backwards,’’ I said. ‘‘ Put her on 
the mid-link.’’ 
‘“‘That’s a nasty one for the chief engineer o’ 
the Djinn, 31-knot T. B. D.,’’ said Pyecroft. 
** Do you know what a mid-link is, Hinch?’’ 
Once more the car returned to us; but 
as Pyecroft stooped to gather up the rug, 
Hinchcliff jerked the lever testily, and 
with prawn-like speed she retired 
backwards into her own steam. 
~ : “Apparently ’e don’t,” 
Pyecroft. ‘‘What’s he 
‘A now, sir?’’ 
“* Reversed 
her. I’ve 
done it 
‘ myself.’’ 


said 
done 


*. 


“But s “> 
he’s an ag ae 
engineer.’’ ee, . 
For the “~ 
third time the ~ 
car manceuvred 
up hill. 
“Til learn you to 


come alongside properly, if 

I keep you ’tiffies out all night! ’”’ 

shouted Pyecroft. It was evidently a 
quotation. Hinchcliff’s face grew livid, 
and his hand ever so slightly working on the 
throttle, the car buzzed twenty yards up hill. 

‘“That’s enough. We’ll take your word for it. 
tain will come to Ma’ommed. Stand /as//"’ 

Pyecroft and I and the rug marched up where she and 
Hinchcliff fumed together. 

‘* Not as easy as it looks—eh, Hinch?’”’ 

“It is dead easy. I’m going to drive her to Instead Wick 
—aren’t I?’’ said the first-class engine-room artificer. I 
thought of his performances with No. 267 and nodded. After 
all, it was a little thing to accord to pure genius. 

‘But my engineer will stand by—at first,’’ I added. 

“* An’ you a family man, too,’’ muttered Pyecroft, swinging 
himself into the right rear seat. ‘‘ Sure to be a remarkably 
hectic day when we meet.’’ 

We adjusted ourselves and, in the language of Marryat’s 
immortal doctor, paved our way towards Linghurst, distant 
by mile-post 11% miles. 

Mr. Hinchcliff, every nerve and muscle braced, talked only 
to the engineer, and that professionally. I recalled the time 
when I, too, enjoyed the rack on which he voluntarily 
extended himself. 

And the County of Sussex slid by in slow time. 

‘*’'Ow cautious is the ’tiffy-bird!’’ said Pyecroft. 

** Even in a destroyer,’’ Hinch snapped over his shoulder, 
“* you ain’t expected to con and drive simultaneous. Don’t 
address any remarks to me /”’ 
“‘Pump!’’ said the engineer. ‘‘ Your water’s droppin’.”’ 

‘‘7know that. Where the ’Eavens is that blighted by-pass ?’’ 

He beat his right or throttle hand madly on the side of the 
car till he found the bent rod that more or less controls the 
pump, and, neglecting all else, twisted it furiously. 

My engineer grabbed the steering-bar just in time to save 
us lurching into a ditch. 

“‘If I was a burnin’ peacock, with two ’undred bloodshot 
eyes in my shinin’ tail, I’d need ’em all on this job! ’’ said 
Hinch. 

“Don’t talk! 
Pyecroft replied. 

*‘ Blast my stokers! Why, the steam’s dropped fifty 
pounds! ’’ Hinchcliff cried. 

‘* Fire’s blown out,’’ said the engineer. ‘‘ Stop her!’’ 

** Does she do that often?’’ said Hinch, descending. 

** Sometimes.’’ 

** Any time? ’”’ 


The moun- 


Steer! This ain’t the North Atlantic!’’ 
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~ Any time a cross-wind catches her.’ 

The engineer produced a match and stooped. 

My car never lights twice in the same fashion. This time 
she back-fired superbly, and Pyecroft went out over the right 
rear wheel in a column of rich yellow flame. 

‘“T’ve seen a mine explode at Bantry — once — prematoor,’’ 
he volunteered. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said Hinchcliff, brushing down his 
singed beard with a singed forefinger. (He had been watch- 
ing too closely.) ‘‘’As she any more little surprises up her 
blighted sleeve?’’ 

‘* She hasn’t begun yet,’’ said my engineer, with a scornful 
cough. ‘‘Some one ’as opened the petrol supply-valve too 
wide.’’ 

“*Change places with me, Pyecroft,’’ I commanded, for I 
remembered that the petrol-supply, the steam-lock, and the 
forced draught were all controlled from the right rear seat. 

‘Me? Why? There’s a whole switchboard full o’ nickel- 
plated muckin’s which I ’aven’t begun to play with yet. The 
starboard side’s crawlin’ with ’em.’’ 

** Change, or I’ll kill you! ’’ said Hinchcliff, and he looked 
like it. 

‘* That’s the ’tiffy all over. When anything goes wrong, 
blame it on the lower deck. Navigate by your blighted self, 
then! Jwon’t help you any more.’’ 

We navigated for a mile in dead silence. 

“* Talkin’ o’ wakes——”’ said Pyecroft suddenly. 

‘We weren’t,’’ Hinchcliff grunted. 

‘* There’s some wakes would break asnake’s back; but this 
of yours, so to speak, would fair turn a tapeworm giddy. 
That’s all I wish to observe, Hinch. . . 

Cart at anchor on the port-bow. It’s Agg!”’ 

Far up the shaded road into secluded Brom- 
lingleigh we saw the carrier’s cart at rest before 
the post-office. 

‘*He’s bung in the fairway. 
past?*’ said Hinchcliff. ‘‘ There’s no 
‘Ere, Pye, come and relieve the wheel! ’’ 
‘* Nay, nay, Pauline. You’ve made your own 

bed. You’ve as good as left your ’appy 
‘ome an’ family cart to steal it. Now 
you lie on it.’’ 

‘* Ring your bell,’’ I suggested. 
‘*Glory!”? said Pyecroft, falling 
forward into the nape of 
Hinchcliff’s neck, as the 
car stopped dead. 
** Get out o’ 
my 


” 


’Ow’'m I to get 
room. 


back- 
hair! 





That : 
must have been As 


the blighted brake I 

touched off,’’ Hinchcliff mut- 

tered, and repaired his error tumul- 
tuously. 

We passed the cartas though we had been all 
Bruges belfry. Agg, from the post-office door, regarded us 
with 4 too pacific eye. I remembered later that the pretty 
postmistress looked on us pityingly. 

Hinchcliff wiped the sweat from his brow and drew breath. 
It was the first vehicle that he had passed, and I sympathised 
with him. 

*“You needn’t grip so hard,’’ said my engineer. 
steers as easy as a bicycle.’’ 

““Ho! You suppose! ride bicycles up an’ down my engine- 
room?’’ was the answer. ‘“‘ I’ve other things to think about. 
She’s aterror. She’sawhistlin’ lunatic. I’d sooner run the 
old South Easter at Simon’s Town than ’er!’’ 

** One of the nice things they say about her,’’ I interrupted, 
‘is that no engineer is needed to run this machine.’’ 

‘No. They’d need about seven.’’ 

“** Common sense only is needed,’ ’’ I quoted. 

‘“Make a note of that, Hinch. Just common sense,’’ 
Pyecroft put in. 

** And now,’’ I said, ‘* we’ll have to take in water. 
isn’t more than a couple of inches in the tank.’’ 

‘* Where d’ you get it from?’’ 

“* Oh! —cottages and such-like.’’ 

‘Yes, but that being so, where does our much advertised 
twenty-five miles an hour come in. Ain’t a fly more to the 
point?’’ 

‘*If you want to go anywhere, I suppose it would be,’’ I 
replied. 

‘7 don’t want to go anywherespecial. I’mthinkin’ of you 
who’ ve got to live with her. She’ll burn her tubes if she loses 
her water?’’ 

** She will.’’ 

“* I’ve never scorched yet, and I ain’t goin’ to begin now.’’ 
He skut off steam firmly. ‘‘ Out you get, Pye, an’ shove 'er 
along by ’and.”’ 


‘* She 


There 








‘* Where to?’”’ 

‘The nearest water-tank,’’ was the reply. 
is a dry county.’”’ 

‘*She ought to ’ave drag-ropes— little pipe-clayed ones,’’ 
said Pyecroft. 

We got out and pushed under the hot sun for half a mile till 
we came to a cottage, sparsely inhabited by one child who wept. 

** All out haymakin’, o’ course,’’ said Pyecroft, thrusting 
his head into the parlor for an instant. ‘‘ What’s the evolu- 
tion now?’”’ 

‘* Skirmish till we find a well,’’ I said. 

“Hmm! But they wouldn’t ’ave left that kid without a 
chaperon, so to say Ithought so! Where’sastick?’’ 

A bluish and silent beast of the true old sheep-dog breed 
glided from behind an outhouse and without words fell to 
work. 

Pyecroft kept him at bay with a rake-handle while our 
party, in rallying-square, retired along the box-bordered 
brick-path to the car. 

At the garden gate the dumb devil halted, looked back on 
the child, and sat down to scratch. 

“ That’s ’is three-mile limit, thank Heaven! ’’ said Pyecroft 
“Fall in, push-party, and proceed with land-transport of 
pinnace. I'll protect your flanks in case this sniffin’ flea-bag 
is tempted beyond ’is strength.’’ 

We pushed off in silence. The car weighs 1200 Ibs., and 
even on ball-bearings is a powerful sudorific. From some- 
where behind a hedge we heard a gross rustic laugh. 

‘Those are the beggars we lie awake for, patrollin’ the 
high seas. There ain’t a port in China where we wouldn’t be 
better treated. Yes, a Boxer ’ud be ashamed of it.’’ 

A cloud of fine dust boomed down the road. 

“Some ’appy craft with a well-found engine-room! ’Ow 
different!’’ panted Hinchcliff, bent over the starboard mud- 
guard. 

It was a claret-coloured petrol car, and it stopped courte- 
ously, as good cars will at sight of trouble. 

‘* Water, only water,’’ I answered in reply to offers of help. 

‘‘ There’s a lodge at the end of these oak palings. They’ll 
give you all you want. Say I sent you. Gregory — Michael 
Gregory. Good-bye!’’ 

‘““Ought to ’ave been in the Service. 
Pyecroft’s comment. 

At that thrice-blessed lodge our water-tank was filled (I 
dare not quote Mr. Hinchcliff’s remarks when he saw the 
collapsible rubber bucket with which we did it) and we 
re-embarked. It seemed that Sir Michael Gregory owned 
many acres, and that his park ran for miles. 

** No objection to your going through it,’’ said the lodge- 
keeper. ‘‘It’ll save you a goodish bit to Instead Wick.’’ 

But we needed petrol, which could be purchased at Piggin- 
fold, a few miles further up, and so we held to 
the main road, as our fate had decreed. 

““We'’ve come seven miles in fifty- 
four minutes, so far,’’ said 
Hinchcliff (he 

was 


** An’ Sussex 


Prob’ly is,’’ was 





driv- 
ing with 
greater freedom 
and less responsibility), 
“and now we ’ave to fill our 
bunkers. A pair of stilts would be 
quicker — my way of thinkin’.’’ 

At Pigginsfold, after ten minutes, we refilled 
our petrol tank and lavishly oiled our engines. 


Mr. 
Hinchcliff wished to discharge our engineer on the grounds 
that he (Mr. Hinchcliff) was now entirely abreast of his work. 


To this I demurred, for I knew my car. She had, in the lan- 
guage of the road, held up for a day and a half, and by most 
bitter experience I suspected that her time was very near. 
Therefore, three miles short of Linghurst I was less sur- 
prised than any one, excepting always my engineer, when the 
engines set up a most bitter clamour and, spasmodically kick- 
ing, refused to rotate. 

‘‘Gawd forgive me all the ’arsh things I may ‘ave said 
about destroyers in my sinful time! ’’ wailed Hinchcliff, snap- 
ping back the throttle. ‘‘ What’s worryin’ Ada now?”’ 

‘* The forward eccentric-strap screw’s dropped off,’’ said 
the engineer, investigating. 

‘That all? I thought it was a propeller-blade.”’ 

‘“ We must go and look for it. There isn’t another.’’ 

‘*Not me,’’ said Pyecroft from his seat. ‘‘ Out pinnace, 
Hinch, an’ creep for it. ‘It won’t be more than five miles 
back.’’ The two men, with bowed heads, mooned up the road. 

‘* Look like etymologists, don’t they? Does she decant her 
innards often, so to speak?”’ Pyecroft asked. 
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I told him the true tale of a race-full of ball bearings, 
strewn four miles along a Hampshire road, and by me recov- 
ered in detail. He was profoundly touched. 

‘*Poor Hinch! Poor—poor Hinch!’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
that’s only one of her little games, is it? He’ll be ’omesick 
for the Navy by night.’’ 

When the search-party doubled back with the missing 
screw, it was Hinchcliff who replaced it in less than five 
minutes, while my engineer looked on admiringly. 

“* Your boiler’s only seated on four little paper-clips like,’’ 
he said, crawling from beneath her. ‘‘ She’sa wicker, willow 
lunch-basket below. She’s a runnin’ miracle! ’Ave you ’ad 
this combustible spirit-lamp long?’’ 

I told him. 

‘* And yet you was afraid to come into the Nigh/mare’s 
engine-room when we was runnin’ trials!’’ 

“* It’s all a matter of taste,’’ Pyecroft volunteered. ‘‘ But I 
will say for you, Hinch, you’ve certainly got the hang of her 
steamin’ gadgets in quick time.’’ 

He was driving her very sweetly, but with a worried look 
in his eye and a tremor in his arm. 

** She don’t seem to answer her ’elm, somehow,’’ he said. 

‘* There’s a lot of play to the steering-gear,’’ said my engi- 
neer. ‘‘ We generally tighten it up every few miles.’’ 

“* Like me to stop now? We've run as much as one mile 
and a half without incident,’’ he replied tartly. 

“‘ Then you’re lucky,’’ said my engineer, bristling in turn. 

“* They'll wreck the whole turret out o’ nasty professional 
spite in a minute,’’ said Pyecroft. ‘*‘ That’s the worst o’ 
machinery. Man dead ahead, Hinch—semaphorin’ like the 
flagship in a fit!”’ 

‘* Oh, ’Eavens! ’’ 
I cut ’im down?”’ 

He stopped, for full in the centre of the Linghurst Road 
stood a person in pepper-and-salt raiment (ready made) with 
a brown telegraph envelope in his hands. 

‘* Twenty-three and a half miles an hour,’’ he began, weigh- 
ing a small beam-engine of a Waterbury in one red paw. 
‘* From the top of the hill over our measured quarter-mile — 
twenty-three and a half.’’ 

“You manurial gardener ——”’ Hinchcliff began. I prod- 
ded him warningly from behind, and laid the other hand on 
Pyecroft’s stiffening knee. 

** Also—on information received — drunk and disorderly in 
charge of a motor-car —to the common danger —two men like 
sailors in appearance,’’ the.man went on. 

*** Like sailors’! That’s Agg. 
smiled at us,’’ said Pyecroft. 

‘** l’ve been waiting for you some time,’’ the man concluded, 
folding up the telegram. ‘*‘ Who’s the owner?’’ 

I indicated myself. 

“Then I want you as well as the two seafaring 
men. Drunk and disorderly can be treated sum- 
mary. You come on.’’ 

My relations with the Sussex constabulary have, 
so far, been of the best, but I could not love this 
person. & 

‘‘Of course you have your authority to show?”’ 
I hinted. 
“Te 


said Hinchcliff. ‘‘ Shall I stop, or shall 


No wonder he 


show it you at Linghurst,’’ he retorted 
hotly —‘“‘ all the authority you want.’’ 
**T only want the badge, or war- 

rant, or whatever it is a 
plain-clothes 

man 


has to 
show.’’ 

















He 
made as 
though to pro- 
duce it, but 


checked himself, re- 
peating less politely 
the invitation to 
Linghurst. The 
action and the tone 
confirmed my many- 
times tested theory 
that the bulk of 
English shore-going 
institutions are 
based on conform- 
able strata of abso- 
lutely impervious 
inaccuracy. I ré- 
flected and became 
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aware of a drumming on the back of the front seat that 
Pyecroft, bowed forward and relaxed, was tapping with his 
knuckles. The hardly checked fury on Hinchcliff’s brow 
had given place to a greasy imbecility, and he nodded over 
the steering-bar. In longs and shorts, as laid down by the 
pious and immortal Mr. Morse, Pyecroft tapped out: ‘‘ Sham 
drunk. Get him in the car.’’ 

‘*“T can’t stay here all day,’’ said the constable. 

Pyecroft raised his head. Then was seen with what majesty 
the British sailor-man envisages a new situation 

** Met gennelman heavy sheeway,’’ said he. ‘‘ Do’ tell me 
British gelman can’t give ’ole Brish Navy lif’ own blighted 
ste’ cart. Have another drink! ”’ 

“* 1 didn’t know they were as drunk as all that when they 
stopped me,’’ I explained. 

‘““You can say all that at Linghurst, 
** Come on.’’ 

** Quite right,’’ I said. ‘‘ But the question is, if you take 
these two out onthe road they'll fall down or start killing 
you.”’ 

‘* Then I'd call on you to assist me in the execution o’ my 
duty.’’ ° 

‘* But I'd see you further first. You’d better come with us 
in the car. I'll turn this passenger out.’’ (This was my 
engineer, sitting quite silent.) ‘* You don’t want him, and, 
anyhow, he’d only be a witness for the defence.’’ 

‘* That’strue,’’ saidthe constable. ‘‘ But it wouldn't make 
any odds—at Linghurst, you see.’’ 

My engineer skipped into the bracken likearabbit. I bade 
him cut across Sir Michael Gregory’s park, and if he caught 
my friend, to tell him I should probably be rather late for 
lunch. 

‘**T ain’t going to be driven by Aim.’’ 
pointed at Hinchcliff with apprehension. 

‘*Of course not. You take my seat and keep the big sailor 
in order. He’s too drunk to do much. I'll change places 
with the other one. Only be quick; I want to pay my fine 
and get it over.”’ 

** That’s the way to look at it,’’ he said, dropping into the 
left rear seat. ‘“‘ We’re making quite a lot out o’ you motor 
gentry.’’ He folded his arms judicially as the car gathered 
way under Hinchcliff’s stealthy hand. 

‘** But you aren’t driving!’’ he cried, half rising. 

‘“*No. Heain’t,’’ said Pyecroft, and embraced him with 
one anaconda-like left arm. 

** Don’t kill him,’’ said Hinchcliff briefly. ‘I 
show him what twenty-three and a quarter is.’’ 
going a fair twelve, which is about her limit. 

The passenger said something and then groaned. 

** Hush, darling!’’ said Pyecroft, ‘‘ or I’ll’ave to’ug you.”’ 

The main road, white under the noon sun, lay broad before 


was the answer. 





Our destined prey 


want to 
We were 


us, running north to Linghurst. We slowed and looked 
anxiously for a side track. 
** And now,’’ said I, ‘* I want to see your authority.’’ 


** The badge of your ratin’?’’ Pyecroft added. 

‘*I’maconstable,’’ he said, and kicked. 
would have bewrayed him across half 2 county’s plough; but 
boots are not legal evidence. 

‘* I want your authority,’’ I repeated coldly. ‘* Some evi- 
dence that you are not a common, drunken tramp.’’ 

It was as I had expected. He had forgotten or mislaid his 
badge. He had neglected to learn the outlines pf the work 
for which he money and he 
expected me, the taxpayer, to go to infinite tro&ble to sup- 
plement his deficiencies. 

“If you don’t believe me, come to Linghurst,’”’ 
burden of his almost national anthem. 

‘* But I can’t run all over Sussex every time a 

mailer jumps up and says he is a policeman.’’ 
** Why, it’s quite close,’’ he persisted. 
’ said Hinchcliff. 
‘* None of the other people ever made 
any trouble. To be sure, they 
was genilemen,’’ he cried. 

** All I can say is, it may 

be very funny, but it 
ain’t fair.’’ 

I labored 

with him 

in this 


Indeed, his boots 


received and consideration; 


was the 


black- 


’Twon’t be—soon,’ 








dense fog, but to no end. He had forgotten his badge, and 
we were villains for that we did not cart him to the pub or 
barracks where he had left it. 

Pyecroft listened critically as we spun along the hard road. 

‘‘ If he was a concentrated Boer, he couldn’t expect much 
more,’’ he observed. ‘‘ Now, suppose I’d been a lady ina 
delicate state o’ health —you’d ha’ made me very ill with your 
doings.”’ 

‘‘I wish I’ad. ’Ere! ‘Elp! ’Elp! Hi!” 

The man had seen a constable in uniform fifty yards ahead, 
where a lane ran into the road, and would have said more but 
that Hinchcliff jerked her up that lane with a wrench that 
nearly capsized us as the constable came running heavily. 

It seemed to me that both our guest and his fellow-villain 
in uniform smiled as we fled down the road easterly betwixt 
the narrowing hedges. 

“ You’l] know all about it in a little time,’’ said our guest. 
‘* You’ve only yourselves to thank for runnin’ your ’ead intoa 
trap,’’ and he whistled ostentatiously. 

We made no answer. 

** If that man’ad chose, ’e could have identified me,’’ he said. 

Still we were silent. 

‘* But ’e’ll do it later, when you’re caught.’’ 

‘Not if you go on talking. ’E won’t be able to,’’ said 
Pyecroft. ‘‘I don’t know what traverse you think you’re 
workin’, but your duty till you’re put in celis for a highway 
robber is to love, honour, an’ cherish »ze most special — per- 
formin’ all evolutions signalled in rapid time. I tell you this, 
in case 0’ anything turnin’ up.’’ 

** Don’t you fret about things turnin’ up,’’ was the reply. 

Hinchcliff had given the car a generous throttle, and she 
was well set to work, when, without warning, the road— 
there are two or three in Sussex like it—turned down and 
ceased. 

‘* Holy Muckins!’’ he cried, and stood on both brakes as 
our helpless tires slithered over wet grass and bracken— 
down and down into forest—early British woodland. Itwas 
the change of a nightmare, anid that all should fit, fifty yards 
ahead of us a babbling brook barred our way. On the far 
side a velvet green ride, sprinkled with rabbits and fern, 
gently sloped upwards and away, but behind us was no hope. 
Forty-horse power would never have rolled wet tires up that 
verdurous cliff we had descended. 

“H’m!’’ Our guest coughed significantly. ‘‘ A great 
many cars think they can take this road; but they all come 
back. We walks after ’em at our convenience.”’ 

‘* Meanin’ that the other jaunty is now pursuin’ us on ’is 
lily feet?’’ said Pyecroft. 

‘* Precisely.”’ 

‘‘ An’ you think,’’ said Pyecroft (I have no hope to render 
the scorn of the words), ‘‘ ¢ha?’// make any odds? Get out!’’ 

The man obeyed with alacrity. 

‘*See those spars up-ended over there? I mean that 
wickyup:thing. ’Op-poles, then, you rural blighter! Keep 
on fetching me ’op-poles at the double.’’ 

And he doubled, Pyecroft at his heels, for they had arrived 
at a perfect understanding. 

There was a stack of hurdles a few yards down stream, laid 
aside after sheep-washing; and there were stepping-stones in 
the brook. Hinchcliff rearranged these last to make some sort 
of causeway; I brought up the hurdles; and when Pyecroft 
and his subaltern had dropped a dozen hop-poles across the 
stream, laid them down over all. 

“Talk o’ the Agricultur’! ’All?’’ he said, mopping his 
brow, ‘‘’tisn’t in it with us. The approach to the bridge 
must now be paved with ’urdles owin’ to the squashy nature 
o’ the country. Yes, an’ we’d better ’ave one or two on the 
far side to lead her on to ferror fermior. Now, Hinch! 
Give her full steam and ’op along. If she slips off, we’re 


done. Shall I take the wheel?’’ 
‘“‘No. This is my job,’’ said the first-class engine-room 
artificer. ‘‘ Get over the far side, and be ready to catch me 


if she jibs on the uphill.”’ 

We crossed that elastic structure and stood ready amid the 
bracken. Hinchcliff gave her full steam and she came like a 
destroyer on her trial. There was a crack, a flicker of white 
water, and she was in our arms fifty yards up the slope; or, 
rather, we were Lemnd her pushing her madly towards a patch 
of raw gravel whereon her wheels could bite. Of the bridge 
remained only a few wildly vibrating hop-poles,.and those 
hurdles which had been sunk in the mud of the approaches. 

‘* She —she kicked out all the loose ones be’ind her, as she 
finished with ’em,’’ Hinchcliff panted. 

‘* At the Agricultural ’All they would ’ave been fastened 
down with ribbons,’’ said  Pyecroft. ‘‘ But this ain’t 
Olympia.”’ 

“*She nearly wrenched the tiller out of my ’and. 
you think I conned ’er like a cock-angel, Pye?” 

** Tnever saw anything like it,’’ said our guest propitiat- 
ingly. ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, if you’ll let me go back to 
Linghurst, I promise you you won’t hear another word from 
me.’’ 

‘* Get in,’’ said Pyecroft, as we puffed out on to a metalled 
read once more. ‘‘ We ’aven’t begun on you yet.”’ 

““A joke’s a joke,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I don’t mind a little bit 
of a joke myself, but this is going beyond it.’’ 

“Miles an’ miles beyond it, if this machine stands up. 
We’ll want water pretty soon.’’ 


Don’t 
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Our guest’s countenance brightened, and Pyecroft per- 
ceived it. 

‘* Let me tell you,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘ I won’t make any 
difference to you whatever happens. Barrin’ a dhow or two 
Tajurrah way, prizes arescarce inthe Navy. ’Ence we never 
abandon ’em.”’ 

There was a long silence. Pyecroft broke it suddenly. 

‘* Robert,’’ he said, ‘‘ ’ave you a mother?”’ 


¥es.”” 

‘** Ave you a big brother?’’ 

ae Yes.’”’ 

‘* An’ a little sister? ’’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘Robert. Does your mamma keep a dog?”’ 
“*Yes. Why?’ 


‘* All right, Robert. I won’t forget it.’’ 

I looked for an explanation. 

**T saw ’is blighted photograph in full uniform on the 
mantelpiece o’ that cottage before faithful Fido turned up,”’’ 
Pyecroft whispered. ‘‘ Ain’t you glad it’s all in the family 
somehow ? ”’ 

We filled with water at a cottage on the edge of St. 
Leonard’s Forest and, despite our increasing leakage, made 
shift to climb the ridge above Instead Wick. Knowing her 
as I did, I felt sure that final collapse would not be long 
delayed. Mysole concern was to run our guest well into the 
wilderness before that came. 

On the roof of the world—a naked plateau clothed with 
young heather —she retired from active life in floods of tears. 
Her feed-water-heater (Hinchcliff blessed it and its maker for 
three minutes) was leaking beyond hope of repair; she had 
shifted most of her packing, and her water-pump would not lift. 

‘If I’ad a bit of piping, I could disconnect this tin cartridge- 
case an’ feed direct into the boiler. It ’ud knock down her 
speed, but we could get on,’’ said he, and looked hopelessly 
at the long dun ridges that hove us above the panorama of 
Sussex. Northward we could see the London haze. South- 
ward, between gaps of the whale-backed downs, lay the 
Channel’s zinc-blue. But all our available population in that 
vast survey was one cow and a kestrel. 
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“It’s down hill to Instead Wick. We can run her there 
by gravity,’’ I said at last. 

‘Then he’ll only have to walk to the station to get ’ome. 
Unless we take off his boots first,’’ Pyecroft replied. 

“* That,’’ said our guest earnestly, ‘‘ would be theft atop of 
assault, and very serious.’’ . 

‘*Oh, let’s ’ang him an’ be done,’’ Hinchcliff grunted. 
“* It’s evidently what he’s sufferin’ for.’’ 

Somehow murder did not appeal to us that warm noon. 
We sat down to smoke in the heather, and presently out of 
the valley below came the thick beat of a petrol-motor ascend- 
ing. I paid little attention to it till I heard the howl of a horn 
that has no duplicate in all the home counties. 

‘*That’s the man I was going to lunch with!’ I cried. 
“* Hold on!’’ and I ran down the road. 

It was a big, black, black-dashed, tonneaued twelve-horse 
Octopod; and it bore not only Kysh my friend, and Salmon 
his engineer, but my own man, who for the first time in our 
acquaintance smiled. 

‘* Did they get you? What did you get? I was coming 
into Linghurst as witness to character—your man told me 
what happened—but I was stopped near Instead Wick my- 
self,’’ cried Kysh. 

‘What for?’ 

** Leaving car unattended. An infernal swindle, when you 
think of the loose carts outside every pub in the county. I 
was jawing with the police for an hour, but it’s no use. 
They’ ve got it all their own way, and we’re helpless.’’ 

Hereupon I told him my tale, and for proof, as we topped 
the hill, pointed out the little group round my car. 

All supreme emotion is dumb. Kysh put on the brake 
and hugged me to his bosom till I groaned. Then, as I 
remember, he crooned like a mother returned to her 
suckling. 

** Divine! Divine! ’’? he murmured. ‘‘ Command me.”’ 

““Take charge of the situation,’’? I said. ‘‘ You’ll find a 
Mr. Pyecroft on the quarter-deck. I’m altogether out of it.’’ 

‘He shall stay there. Who am I but the instrument of 
vengeance in the hands of an overruling Providence? (And 

(Continued on Page 28) . 
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OOD sense—shrewd, plain, practical, seasoned 
ts common-sense —is the keynote to the character of 
“Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, of Illinois, who bids fair to 
become the next Speaker of the National House of Represent- 
atives. Sentiment has little sway over his deliberate 
decisions. 

I felt the force of this view of the man in hearing his quick 
reply, at a recent luncheon, to a facetious suggestion from 
Congressman Tawney. Turning to Representative Burke, of 
South Dakota, the Minnesota statesman remarked: 

““ Tf Uncle Joe will simply give me his place at the head of 
the Appropriations Committee for the short session I’ll agree 
to do all I can for him in this Speakership campaign.’’ 

‘* No, Jim,’’ laughingly responded the man who has been 
the Watchdog of the Treasury ever since the passing of 
Holman. ‘‘If I didn’t know your tastes and if I hadn’t been 
a reader of old Zsop’s Fables, perhaps I might be wheedled 
into that kind of a deal. But that book’s a sort of Bible of 


By Forrest Crissey 


SOME OF THE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
THAT HAVE MADE HIM THE MOST PROMI- 
NENT CANDIDATE FOR THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR 


common-sense to me, and I can’t forget the fable of the dog 
that was crossing a stream. He had a good bone in his 
mouth, but he made a grab at the reflection of it mirrored in 
the water, for the reflection looked a heap bigger than the real 
bone between his teeth! If I handed you over the Chairman- 
ship of the Appropriations Committee, Jim, you’d be the next 
Speaker and I’d be sniffling along down stream watching for 
the bone that I’d dropped to show up.’’ 

At the same luncheon Mr. Cannon turned to the writer and 
inquired: ‘‘ Young man, were you raised on a farm?”’ 

When answered in the affirmative his shrewd blue eyes 
sparkled with evident pleasure as he exclaimed: 

**Good! Then you’ve handled the dash of a big churn and 
kept it going until every bone in your body ached? 

‘‘ Well, this Speakership business reminds me of the days 
when mother used to tie a big checked apron round my neck 
and set me to doing the churning. If I had no particular 
pleasure in prospect for the day, there was no trouble about 
the butter —it would come right away; but just so sure as 
there was a circus in town it seemed as if the cream wouldn’t 
congeal in all eternity! 

‘‘1’'d keep pounding away until it felt as if my arms were 
breaking off at the shoulder, and I was certain I'd be too late 
for the parade. 

‘* Finally, in sheer desperation, I’d call out to mother to 
come and do something to help bring the churning to a point. 
Of course she knew just what was wanted, and if the day was 
a hot one she would go to the well and bring back a quart 
dipper full of nice cool water and turn it into the churn, let- 
ting it trickle down the dash. 

‘** Now just keep up your grit and churn real brisk,’ she’d 
say, ‘and you’ll bring the butter right away.’ 

‘* And she was always right, too. That quart of cool or hot 
water, according to the season, never failed to bring the 
churning to a point. 

‘*T’ve thought about those churnings a hundred times since 
this Speakership fight began, and I can tell you right now I’m 
looking for the dipperful of cold water that will make the 
situation just the right temperature to bring it to the congeal- 
ing point. And I’m going to get it, too.’’ 

If Mr. Cannon does not land the Speakership it will not be 
for sleeping on his rights and leaving the hard work of his 
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campaign toothers. When Mr. Cannon wants anything, either 
for a constituent or himself, he goes after it hard. Nothing 
illustrates the irrepressible push of the man better than the 
manner in which he won the first lawsuit he ever tried. 

Almost immediately after he was admitted to the practice 
of law, at Tuscola, he was astonished to have a case of some 
considerable importance, from the viewpoint of a beginner, 
placed in his hands. Never in his years of service as Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee has he worked harder 
on a bill disposing of millions of dollars than he did on that 
initial case. He knew what each witness on his side would 
swear to and he had the law bearing on the case so thoroughly 
in mind that he could almost repeat it from memory. When 
he appeared in court his knees smote together, but he had 
the consolation that nothing was left undone that might help 
to win his case. 

One after another the witnesses came in and seated them- 
selves on the benches at the side of the old courtroom. But 
the main witness on the young lawyer’s side failed to appear. 
Eagerly he watched the door, the while keeping a sharp eye 
on the judge. As the minutes dragged on his anxiety grew, 
and when the judge finally called the court to order the room 
was crowded with spectators who had “ come to see Joe try 
his first case,’’ cause enough in itself for a good case of stage- 
fright, without the added embarrassment of a missing witness. 

‘* Gentlemen, are you ready to proceed with this case?’’ 
inquired the judge, after the title of the cause had been read. 

The opposing attorney promptly answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ but, with 
one eye still on the doorway, young Cannon answered: 

“Your Honor, I’m all ready except for my main witness. 
But he’ll come, sure; he promised he would.”’ 

‘* Well, young man,’’ responded the judge, wiping his spec- 
tacles and simulating a look of great sternness, ‘‘ this court is 
now convened and is ready to ‘ 

Grasping his hat from the table about which the lawyers 
were gathered, young Cannon sprang to his feet. 

“** Judge,’’ he cried, ‘‘ just hold on a minute and J’// fetch 
that witness /”’ 

Without waiting for the court’s reply he dashed out of the 
room, knocking over a chair and a stack of law books in his 
haste, and bolted for the old-fashioned ‘‘ grocery ’’ beside the 
depot. There he found his chief witness deliberately drinking 
a cup of rum and molasses. ; 

There was not a word said, not a moment lost. The hand 
of the young lawyer went straight to the collar of the delin- 
quent’s coat, the witness was whirled about, shoved through 
the grocery door and ‘‘ walked turkey ’’ to. the courtroom, 
where the pair was welcomed with a burst of laughter and 
cheers. 
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‘* A motion has been made,”’’ gravely stated the judge, ‘‘ to 
dismiss this case because of the absence of the attorney for 
the complainant. But the court holds that any lawyer who 
has the energy of our young brother will make a valuable 
officer of the court if the furniture holds out. Gentlemen, 
proceed with the case.’’ 

There was a round of laughter; but the awkward young 
lawyer carried his cause to success, as he did almost every- 
thing to which he applied his keen, far-sighted mind and his 
unflagging energies. 

Some of the more polished and fastidious members of Con- 
gress have intimated that ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ is almost too rough a 
diamond to shine in the chair of Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and have further insinuated that his sense 
of dignity is not sufficient for so great and conspicuous a place. 
A little knowledge of the man, however, is sufficient to indi- 
cate that, whatever he may lack in social polish he makes up 
in that native dignity which one colleague describes as ‘‘ good 
honest starch.’’ The same Congressman, who has seen long 
service in the House, tells this story as showing the heights 
of dignity to which ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ can rise when the occasion 
requires: 


Good Instance of ‘‘ Presence”’ 


** Just as soon as the genial Ben Butterworth, of Ohio, found 
out that, like himself, Mr. Cannon came of sound old Quaker 
stock, these two men became fast friends. One fall, when 
Butterworth was up for reélection, the fight was so close he 
needed all the help he could get to pull through. Conse- 
quently he sent for ‘ Uncle Joe’ to come over into Macedonia 
and help him. 

** Of course the Chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
cheerfully responded. As they were driving to a big rally 
Butterworth took the precaution to throw out a hint to the 
effect that the meeting would probably be largely attended by 
Friends, who had a large settlement in that community, and 
that a little different line of argument would be needed to 
appeal to these Quaker constituents than would be used to 
catch the average crowd of free-and-easy prairie farmers. 

‘‘ From the moment the Watchdog of the Treasury reached 
the gathering his rugged face expressed a depth of solemnity 
that it does not always wear in the cloakroom of the Capitol, 
when he relaxes in the companionship of his chosen friends. 
After the speech was over and the handshaking was in prog- 
ress, the most influential member of the Quaker settlement 
drew Butterworth aside and reproachfully declared: 

‘*** Benjamin, I wish thee was as good a man as thy friend 
Joseph, but — fear thee is not /’ 


** Among the Friends of Butterworth’s old district in Ohio 
there is no fear that ‘ Uncle Joe’ will lack the dignity required 
of the traditions of the Chair.’’ 

If this forceful and eccentric character secures the Speaker- 
ship the cartoonists will find a ready target for their shafts in 
the long, bony index finger of his left hand, for Mr. Cannon 
never speaks without wielding it in the face of his opponents. 
Once in a fiercely contested debate when the fun-loving 
** Sunset ’’ Cox had the floor, ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ desired to inter- 
rupt him with an explanation. 

‘* Twill yield to the gentleman from I} linois,’’ said Mr. Cox, 
** so long as he will keep his left hand in his pocket.’’ 

Mr. Cannon accepted this peculiar condition and arose to 

address the House, with both his hands thrust deep into his 
pockets. But before he had been speaking five minutes his 
left hand was suddenly withdrawn and the irrepressible index 
finger was suddenly aimed, with menacing directness, toward 
the humorist from Indiana. 
‘““Time! Time!’’ called Mr. Cox. ‘‘ The gentleman has 
violated the condition.’’ And ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ reluctantly sat 
down while the members made the House ring with their 
laughter. 

There is a tang and sometimes a sting to the tongue of 
** Uncle Joe’’ not wholly unlike that of the brilliant and caus- 
tic ‘‘Tom’’ Reed. This quality made itself felt when a 
certain member interrupted him in the first speech he ever 
delivered in the House. In defending the bill, from the 
Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, which established 
the present system of pound rates on second-class mail matter, 
Mr. Cannon chanced to call a certain member by name. 
Instantly that gentleman arose and corrected the young mem- 
ber for his violation of ‘‘ Congressional courtesy.’’ 

At once Mr. Cannon ceremoniously replied: “‘I beg to 
assure the House that my error was one of ignorance and 
inexpérience. And I beg to assure the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa of my profound consideration and delicately 
and humbly to intimate to the gentleman that he lies—in 
error!’’ 

The House heartily appreciated the point of the jibe and 
never again did the member in question venture to instruct 
Mr. Cannon in the code of Congressional courtesy. 

What ‘‘ Uncle Joe”’ lacks in sentiment he makes up ina 
keen sense of humor, a shrewd knowledge of human nature, 
a broad and firm grasp of affairs and an industry that is 
untiring. 

These characteristics, with an experience of twenty-eight 
years of Congressional service, are urged as constituting 
ample qualification for the high position of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 


Hardy 


By Thornton Sherburne 


OW, it befell, on a windy day, 
In a waste and barren place, 
That I met my love in a turn of the way, 
And met her face to face. 


And never a single word spake she, 
Nor ever looked at me, 

For her eyes were set afar, far off, 
Over the open sea. 


Now tell me truly and tell me well, 
Is it the sound of the rocK-bound bell, 

Is it presage of strain and storm and pain? 
Or yet once more and yet again 
Is it the thought that never we twain 

As of old shall tryst in the soft salt mist 
That holds thy gaze so steadily 
Over and out to the open sea? 


*Tis the night rides up the streets of the west, 


*Tis the tide turns back with never a rest 
To the ceaseless ravel, the tireless travel, 

The heaving settle of ebb and flow. 

As the seaweed goeth, so shall I go; 


As the seaway goeth, the night wind bloweth, 


My way shall be their will with me— 
Night and the wind of Destiny. 


My love she turned with a rising sigh, 
She turned, she turned from me. 

The wind drove by with a sobbing cry— 
And she walked wearily. 


But never a single word spake she, 
Nor ever looked at me, 

For her eyes were set afar, far off, 
Over the open sea. 
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ORAWN GY EMLEN HC CONNELL 


T SEEMED a queer way of spending Christmas, 

but a lonely man, with no home but his hotel and 

no company save his trunk, is glad of any port 

in a storm; and thus it was, toward the hour of five 

on a snowy afternoon, that I found myself in Mrs. Lee- 

Courtney’s Fifth Avenue house. She opened the door 
for me herself, explaining that there were no servants and 
that her guests, like herself, ‘‘ had to do for themselves.’’ 

‘* The servant nature is incapable of accepting new ideas,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ so I’ve packed them all off in order not to add a 
jarring element to my party.’’ 

‘* They can’t get along without Christmas trees and ‘ God 
Bless our Home,’ I suppose,’’ I said. 

‘* Oh, they are quite hopeless,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney. 

“Do tell me what you expect of me,’’ I said, as I followed 
her up the stairs. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve rather dropped out of 
things —traveling so much, you know, and all that— Christ- 
mas used to be quite a fixed institution in the old days.’’ 

‘It still is, unfortunately,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney. “‘ It’s 
ingrained, like the taste for drink. In me you see a prophet 
crying in the wilderness to deaf ears!’’ 

‘* The usual audience for reformers,’’ I remarked. ‘‘ But 
please tell me more about it, Mrs. Lee-Courtney. You had 
scarcely got started the other night when we were interrupted.’’ 

** Like all great conceptions it is simple,’’ she said, stop- 
ping and turning to me with one hand on the balustrade. 
‘* Everybody admits, of course, that the tenderest memories 
of life cluster about Christmas. But in time it degenerates 
into a terrible human milestone, emphasizing the briefness 
of our days and marking the road to the grave. When we 
pass thirty the little pleasure we get out of Christmas is*far 
outweighed by the pain. It becomes the gloomiest of anni- 
versaries, with happy children dancing on our coffins. We 
dance, too, but with hearts like lead, and the shadows filled 
with the phantom faces of those we’ve loved and lost.”’ 

*“ If you go on much more I'll cry,’”’ I said. 

*“Cry!’’ she said, ‘‘ of course we’il cry! That’s why I 
brought you here, so we can cry in company and be frankly 
miserable. At any rate, we escape the mockery of pretending 
to be gay and making the welkin ring. In this house there 
isn’t any ring about it, only a cold supper and pleasant empty 
rooms where misery can choose company if it wants to, or can 
spraw! about on cushions and read the magazines! ”’ 

‘* By Jove,’’ I said, ‘‘ I’m gladder than ever that I was 
asked! ”’ 

“*T choose my guests with care,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney 
complacently. ‘‘ Incorrigible optimists are not invited. I 
once had a lord who played parlor games and ruined 
everything. The keynote is a gentle melancholy, with 
téte-a-tétes in corners and the lights turned low! ”’ 

““T hope you won't forget me next Christmas! ’’ I said. 

** Sometimes they hold hands,’’ said my hostess. 


** Better and better! ’’ I exclaimed. 

** I just get a lot of interesting men and a lot of pretty 
women,’’ said Mrs. Lee-Courtney, ‘‘ and then let them 
alone! ’’ 


“ae 


You’re awfully generous,’’ I said. ‘‘ Might I ask 
where you come in?’’ 

*“ Naturally I choose the most interesting man for my- 
self,’’ said she. ‘‘ There’s a good deal of choosing 
about the whole affair, you know.’’ 

“* Dare I presume—-—’’ I began. 

** Oh, I’ve already made other arrangements,’’ said the 
pretty widow sweetly. 

** Oh, dear,’’ I said. 

**T’ve already put your affinity on one side for you,”’ 
she said. 

** Oh, have you!’’ I exclaimed. 

** Grace Mountmorris,’’ she said. 

She knew she was giving me a facer and there was a 
gleam of curiosity in her blue eyes. Women are not only 
good actors but they have an undying interest in the play. 
It took me a moment to recover myself. To think that I 
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THE PAIR, SIDE BY SIDE, STOOD REGARDING US WITH AMAZEMENT 


By Lloyd Osbourne 


SHOWING THAT JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS’ 
MEETINGS, AND THAT OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


was in the same house with Grace; that she was within a few 
steps of where I stood; that she was waiting for me! 

‘* But, Mrs. Lee-Courtney,’’ I remarked at last, ‘‘ you said 
something about being over thirty. Grace—why, Grace— 
is still under twenty-eight. There were nine years between 
us, you know.’’ 

‘*T am not exigent about the age-limit,’’ she said. 
ask of a woman is fine eyes and a wounded spirit.’’ 
‘** She certainly used to have the first,’’ I said. 

“* You can apply yourself to consoling the second,’’ said she. 

‘“‘T feel like a man in a dream,’’ I said. ‘‘ Grace 
Mountmorris! And after all these years! ’’ 

‘* Now say Christmas Day and become maudlin,’’ said my 
hostess. 

** You spoke in the nick of time,’’ I remarked. 

“* Come in and see her,’’ said she. 

There were a good many people in the room, which was 
dark save for a roaring log fire. The hoafse draft of the 
chimney blended with the murmur of voices gave one a sense 
of snugness and congeniality. I stood beside my hostess in 
uncomfortable suspense while she told a young man, somewhat 
tartly, that he was putting too much driftwood on the fire. 

** If there’s one thing I’m mean about,’’ she said, “‘ it’s my 
driftwood.’’ 

The young man showed a proper contrition, but there rose 
a little tattletale chorus, feminine in intonation, to the effect 
that the half of his iniquities had not yet been told. I pressed 
my companion’s arm and waited, looking about for the face 
I wanted so much to see and meeting everywhere instead the 
unresponsive eyes of strangers. Mrs. Lee-Courtney took pity 
on me and led me through the portiéres into the room beyond. 

** You cheerfully waited eight years,’’ she said, ‘‘ and now 
you can’t wait eight seconds!’’ 

“If you only knew——”’ I began. 

““Knew!’”’ she repeated. ‘‘ That’s why I asked you, of 
course! ”’ 

I would have answered her, but the words died in my throat 
as I perceived Grace herself in a window-seat leaning back 
against the cushions. She uttered a little cry as she saw me, 
and I ran forward and caught her outstretched hands. 

**Grace!’’? I said. ‘‘ Grace!’’ 


“All! 


CRAWN GY EMLEN ME COWMELL 


I HOPE NOBODY SAW ME KISS HER 


‘*T have explained everything to Mr. Harrold,’’ said 
Mrs. Lee-Courtney calmly, “‘ and if he gets Christmassy 
you’re to cry for help.’’ » 

‘* Oh, I'll try to make him behave,’’ said Grace. Her 
contralto voice as she said this thrilled on my ears with 
a thousand recollections. 

‘*Now I must chase up my interesting man,’’ said Mrs. 
Lee-Courtney. ‘‘I saw that little Vandermore poaching him 
and he didn’t seem trying real hard to help himself. But 
Roger Snow belongs to me, and the woman that borrows 
him borrows trouble!’’ With this farewell defiance Mrs. 
Lee-Courtney fluttered off, adding something about supper at 
seven as she passed through the portiéres and out of sight. 

I settled myself beside Grace and for a moment or two 
neither of us spoke. 

‘Come nearer the light, Grace,’’ I said at last. ‘‘ Let me 
read your face and learn something of the kind of woman 
you’ve grown into.’’ She moved back into the shadow instead 
with protest in every line of her body. 

‘*T am getting old, Evan,’’ she said. 
and — and—a woman’s youth is soon spent. 
to see me as I was—and you won’t.”’ 

‘It’s not so dark that I cannot see you are as beautiful as 
ever,’ I said. 

‘*T am afraid of you,’’ she returned. ‘‘ See how cold my 
hand is, how it trembles, Evan. !t’s like a meeting of 
ghosts!’’ 

‘The ghosts of our dead selves,’’ I said. ‘‘ Yes, that’s 
what we are, Grace, questioning each other about our dead 
lives and that other world we used to live in.’’ 

‘* Hundreds and hundreds of years ago,’’ she said. 

‘* And you never married Charrington?’’ I said. 

‘*T couldn’t,’’ she answered. ‘‘ It would have been wicked 
to marry him and not—not love him, Evan.’’ 

‘It was two years before I heard you hadn’t,’’ I said. 
‘Then it was all so settled and assured. I was building an 
electric road in Vladivostock when the news drifted out to me.”’ 

““What did you think, Evan?’’ she asked. 

“Think! "’ Irepeated. ‘‘ Oh, I hardly know what I thought. 
It made me devilish miserable, too. I waited for you to write 
to me, but you didn’t.”’ 

‘* What did you expect meto write?’’shesaid. ‘‘ ‘ My dear 
Evan, I am free now. Please come back and marry me. 
Sincerely yours, Grace Mountmorris!’’”’ 

‘*T did expect something of the kind,’’ I said. 

‘* How stupid of you,”’ she said. 

‘* T mean just a word to show that you still cared,’’ I said. 

‘‘T thought that you’d write to me,’’ she returned. ‘‘I 
left my address at the cable office on the chance of your 
cabling. Oh, how I waited and waited.’’ 

“I threw up everything and came home,”’ I said. 

““Yes, and never came near me,’’ she broke out. 

“‘ Nelly Stackpole told me you were engaged to Henry 

Hartnell,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I went straight back to the Orient.”’ 

‘‘ And you believed her!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Oh, how dare 
people invent such lies! ’”’ 

‘* How was I to know it was a lie?’’ I said. 

‘*Couldn’t you have guessed? ’’ she said. 

‘* She said she knew,”’ I returned. 

“* You ought to have been the one to know,”’ she said. 

““Tt was reasonable enough,’’ I said. ‘‘ Hartnell was 
your father’s right-hand man. And to be fair to me you 
must remember you never answered the two letters I wrote 
to you before I first left America.’’ 

‘*T did answer them,’’ she said. 

I sprang from my seat. 

“* Grace,’’ I said solemnly, ‘‘ I never got them! ”’ 

She laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘1 never said I sent them, 

Evan,’’ she said. ‘‘I put them in the fire.”’ 

‘*And you have the audacity to reproach me!’’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘Well, it’s all over now,’’ she said. ‘‘ We broke our 
hearts once. Don’t let’s hammer the pieces we’ve got left.’’ 


““T am twenty-eight 
You will expect 








“So Charrington married afterward?’’ I said. 

** Yes,’’ she returned. 

‘*Well?”’ I asked. 

‘* Money at any rate,’’ she said. 

‘* I’ve never seen him since, you know,’’ I said. 

‘*T don’t suppose you have,’’ she returned. ‘‘ It couldn’t 
be very enjoyable for either of you. When you invite your 
best friend down to meet your fiancée, and the best friend 
falls dead in love with your fiancée, and the fiancée makes a 
perfect fool of herself about the best friend, and everybody 
sees it but your good, loyal, honest self——!”’ 

‘*T think you might spare me that,’’ I said. 

“T included myself, Evan,’’ she said. 

‘* Yet we were cowards not to face it out,’’ I said. ‘‘ We 
have wasted our lives for nothing. We sacrificed ourselves 
for nothing. The modern book of martyrs is filled with the 
names of fools, Grace. The wise take what they want and 
the Charringtons go off and marry somebody else! ”’ 

‘* And leave the martyrs out in the cold,’’ she said. 

‘“ We can never recall those years, Grace,’’ I said. ‘‘ Those 
empty, empty years!’’ I caught 
her hand and kissed it.. ‘‘ It’s 
not too late, Grace,’’ I said. 
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‘Can you have any doubt about that?’’ she demanded. 

**T mean for the worse,’’ Isaid. ‘‘ That I’ve disappointed 
you; that I have grown away, too; that you expected a fairy 
prince with ringlets and pink cheeks, and are thunderstruck 
to find nothing but a middle-aged American engineer, worn 
by the world and not a little weary.’’ 

She drew imperceptibly closer to me, the subtlest of caresses. 

“*] daren’t tell you the truth,’’ she said. ‘‘I daren’t!”’ 

“Is it so awful?’’ I said. 

‘It’s not you I’m protecting, it’s myself,’’ she said. ‘I 
want to be wise for both of us. I want to save you from per- 
haps making a terrible mistake — and — and — from breaking 
my heart.’’ 

‘You haven’t any concern about mine,’’ I remarked. 

‘“We'’re going to change the conversation,’’ she said. 
‘‘There’s too much loose powder lying about for us to drop 
sparks.’’ 

** I want to set off the whole thing sky-high,’’ I said. 

** Let go my hand,’’ she said, ‘‘ and then tell me how you 
find New York after the Orient.’’ 





** But I want to know all about those there were,’’ she per 
sisted. 

** What do you call knowing all about them?’’ I said. 

** Whether you cared for any of them.” 

** I thought a heap of one girl,’’ I said. 

‘* Then tell me about her,’’ she said. 

‘* Oh, she died,’’ I said. 

** Did you like her as much as you liked me?”’ she asked. 

** Almost,’’ I said. 

“‘T don’t think I want to know any more, then,’”’ she said. 

** You had given me up,”’ I said. You 
have no right to blame me.’’ 

“I’m not blaming you,’’ she said. ‘‘ I am sorry, that’s all.’’ 

“* She used to remind me of you,’’,I said. ‘‘ I suppose that 
was why I liked her.’”’ 

‘* Evan,’’ she said, ‘‘ this subject is getting as bad as the 
other. Let’s try and be perfectly ordinary and harmless.’’ 

‘*T have always been that,’’ I returned. 

‘I mean avoiding intimate things altogether,’ 
explained. ‘‘ Don’t let’s talk of ourselves any more. 

be general.’’ 


** You never wrote. 


’ she 


Let’s 


**You give me a start, then,’’ I 
said. 





‘““We’ve been robbed of that. 
Don’t let us be robbed of every- 
thing!’’ She drew away her hand. 

‘“‘T have always loved you, 
Grace,’’ I went on. ‘* There’s 
never been a day when I haven’t 
thought of you. It was for your 
sake I never married, Grace! ”’ 

**Evan,’’ she said, and her 
voice as she spoke was breathless 
and trembling, ‘‘ you must prom- 
ise me, on your word of honor, 
not to ask me to— to——”’ 

‘“What do you mean?’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

“‘T want you to promise,’’ she 
said. 

“*T won’t do anything of the 
kind,’’ I said. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand you at all! What do you 
ask me that for?’’ 

“If you don’t promise you’ll 
never see me again,’’ she said. 
‘T’ll go back to the others. I'll 
make an excuse and slip away.’’ 

‘How long is the promise to 
last?’’ I inquired. 

“A year,’’ she returned. 
or no, Evan.’’ 

“*T think it is perfectly mon- 
strous,’’ I said. ‘‘ You haven’t 
any right to ask such a thing. 
We’ve thrown away eight years, 
and now I must promise in the 
dark to throw away another.’’ 

‘* Promise,’’ she repeated, and 
with such a little ring of insist- 
ence and resolution that I could 
not but give way. 

“‘ All right then, I'll promise,’’ 
I said. 

“On your word of honor, 
mind,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ Just as you’d 
give it to a man and keep it, 
Evan.’’ 

‘*Now perhaps you might tell 
me what it all means,’’ I said. 

‘* Evan,’’ she returned, ‘‘ one 
cannot stand still for eight years. 
A man never seems to learn that 
about a woman he has once cared 
for. He comes back, no matter 
how long after, glowing with 
bygone sentiments and bygone 
memories, and expects to take up 
things where he left off. That’s 
what you are doing.’’ 

““Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ that’s what I 


** Yes 


























** How do you like the new way 
of celebrating Christmas?’’ 
i asked. 


she 





‘It depends a lot on who shares 
your window-seat,’’ I said. 

‘* Evan, be general,’’ she said. 

‘*T believe I like the old way 
best,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ the holly, the 
- mistletoe, the pully-crarkers —all 
the fun and noise and laughter and 
merrymaking—the presents, the 
the lighted trees, 
i the shiny balls, the drip of pink 
. grease on excited children! Why, 
, I wouldn’t change it for worlds. 
> SS This isan abomination. This isn’t 
} eS i Christmas at all. It may be up to 
me date and smart and all that, but 
I resent it down to my boots!”’ 
‘“* It’s certainly not like Christ- 














i whoops of joy, 








mas,’’ she said. 
*Geace.” £ aid, “R's var. 
That’s what itis. Rot! And dev- 


ilish affected rot, too. When we 
are marr tae 

‘* Evan, your promise,’ 
terrupted. 

“I mean next Christmas in our 


little flat—-—’’ I began. 


” 





she in- 


‘* Your promise! 

‘“It won't be like this anyway, 
will it?’”’ 

I don’t know what she answered, 
because at this moment a young 
man rose darkly before us and 
whispered my companion’s name. 

‘*What do you want, Eric?’’ 
asked Grace, apparently not over- 
joyed at the interruption. 

‘* Are you fellows ripe for revo- 
lution?’’ he inquired. 

‘* It depends who revolutes and 
what for,’’ I said. 

‘“‘There’s a restless feeling in 
the mob that this is no Christmas 
at all,’’ said Eric. 

‘Just what I was telling Miss 
Mountmorris myself,’’ I said. 

‘They are throwing up barri- 
said Eric, ‘‘and the 
proletariat has riz!’’ 

‘* Hadn’t you better go and help 
them?’’ I suggested. 

‘“And leave you in the dark 
with the prettiest woman in the 
recom while we raise the flag of free- 
dom!’’ he cried. 

‘What do you want us to do?’ 


cades,”’ 


, 








DRAWN BY CHARLOTTE HARDING 


am doing.’’ 


‘But I’m not that person 
at all,’’? she said. ‘‘ I’m some- 
body else. Sombeody that you don’t know in the least.’’ 


‘*T shouldn’t have suspected it,’’ I said. 

‘* Of course, I may be lots nicer,”? she went on. ‘“‘ Ineight 
years you gain as well as lose, I suppose. But I don’t want 
you to say things that it may be hard afterward to unsay.’’ 

“* You want to protect me from myself,’’ I said. 

“‘Don’t let’s act like sentimental fools,’’ she returned, 
‘* and wind up-with a sentimental débdcle /”’ 

““What’s a débdcle ?’’ 1 asked. 

‘* A disaster, a smash,’’ she said. 

‘* Ts it not possible sometimes to be overscrupulous?’’ I said. 

‘* Better that than a false position,’’ she remarked. 

“You make me feel that I must have altered considerably 
myself,’’ I said. 


“WE’RE GOING TO CHANGE THE CONVERSATION,” SHE SAID 


‘“It’s still here,’’ I said. ‘‘I haven’t had time to notice 
much else.’’ 

‘* Tell me about your life out there,’’ she said. ‘* What it 
was like. The women you met. What you did, you know.”’ 

‘* I started in with Rangoon,’’ I said, ‘‘ put upa trolley line 
and left for Pulu Penang. Put upa trolley line and lit out 
for Bantong. Put up a trolley line and left forWo Ho. Put 
up a trolley line and left for——!”’ 

‘* Oh, stop!’’ she cried. 

‘You began it,’’ I said. 

‘* But I meant between whiles,’’ she said. 

‘* Oh, that was iced beer principally,’’ I said. 

‘* But I want to know about the women,’’ she said. 

‘* There weren’t many women,”’’ I said. 


’ 


I asked. 

‘** Rally!’ he replied. 

‘* Bea little more specific,’’ I said. 

‘*T am charged by the Secret Central Committee to request 
you to rally at the sound of the tocsin,’”? he explained. ‘‘A 
tin trumpet will be blown three times. At the third toot 
everybody is to rush in and yell ‘ Merry Christmas!’ at the 
top of his voice.’’ 

‘* Does Mrs. Lee-Courtney know about it?’’ asked Grace. 

‘“Know! Of course she doesn’t know!’’ ejaculated Eric. 

‘* You mustn’t hurt her feelings,’’ said Grace. . 

‘‘ There are more important things in the world than feel- 
‘ings,’’ said Eric. ‘‘ People who take liberties with Christmas 
are trifling with the heart-strings of humanity. We're going 
to have a real Christmas in this house if we have to walk 
through be-lud to get it!’’ 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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In Mask and Wig 
By Julia Marlowe 


LWAYS I have been deeply touched by 
A the zeal and willingness and ingenuity 
which scene-shifter and stage-helper 
display in contributing their share of the 
Christmas-tide preparations, and some of the 
designs they originate for the occasion have 
been unique and wonderfully beautiful. After 
they have finished their work the members of 
the company troop from their dressing-rooms, 
their arms full of presents for one another. 
These are bestowed around the Christmas 
tree or hung upon its branches, and you can 
make sure that not even the humblest mem- 
ber of the organization is forgotten, nor has 
he in his turn failed to spend something, 
however little, for presents to be given to 
those who are foremost in the ranks where 
his place is so insignificant. There is a loy- 
alty and a lavishness in this interchange of 
gifts among the people of the stage which I 
think will hardly find a parallel in other 
walks of life. They love to spend and they 
love to give, and above all things they love a 
merrymaking. 

After the presents have been duly arranged 
there are happy little speeches from various 
members of the company and then the dis- 
tribution of gifts. It is the children of the 
stage who fare most royally upon such an occa- 
sion. Every one showers them with gifts, 
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properly, and by that time we really needed 
a little let-up after setting the record. 

But not a moment after five-thirty did the 
lines of the final afternoon performance extend 
that Christmas Day, though the audience, 
having still considerable of its holiday left, 
gave every indication of willingness to linger. 
Then, all in our costumes and make-up, 
which we had begun to don at ten o’clock 
that morning and worn ever since, we took 
our “‘ holiday ’’ dinner under the stage. Each 
had brought his or her contribution, a turkey 
or some other delicacy dear to the season. 
A long table was spread with them and we 
had as happy a time as falls to one’s lot until, 
with the first stroke of eight, we trooped back 
to go through the three acts of A Wreck 
Ashore for the sixth time that day, and as 
gay as though we had dined with a king. 


My First Stage Christmas 
By Eisie De Wolfe 


MY FIRST Christmas dinner after I went 

on the stage was eaten with my mother 
at a little oyster saloon in Harlem. All 
during my father’s lifetime Christmas had 
been a day when our friends who lived in 
hotels and boarding-houses were invited to 
dine with us. Coming from Halifax, he had 
ali the English traditions of the season, and, 
a bon-vivant himself, always made the day a 
brilliant one over our mahogany. 








and the child actor or actress is likely at 





But on this first Christmas Day of my his- 





Christmas-time to consider himself or herself 
the most important figure in the theatrical 
activities of the whole country. Speech- 
making and gift-giving over, feasting follows, and every 
one turns serving man or maid, the working-people being 
waited upor by the players whom at other times they serve so 
faithfully. By twointhe morning the musicians are instructed 
to play their liveliest airs and the dancing begins —old- 
fashioned dances many of them, for players become familiar 
with them through their professional work, and somehow they 
seem more suited to a Christmas festival than modern walt%es. 
It is broad daylight in the streets before the party on the stage 
comes to an end and the weary celebrants are willing to seek 
their hotels. There they can have but a few hours’ sleep, for 
always before them on Christmas Day is the prospect of the 
matinée performance which turns the holiday hours into ardu- 
ous working workaday. Thecare-free people inthe audience 
sometimes remember to pity the actor-folk far from home and 
at work; but perhaps they do not deserve pity, for they have 
had a whole night of Christmas merrymaking and have 
enjoyed it with that zest which people feel only when they are 
firmly determined to have a joyous time in spite of unfavor- 
able conditions 


With the Bostonians 
By Henry Clay Barnabee 
| Si gpnanigemey was always a great day with the Bostonians. 
Even in the beginnings of the company, when Miss 
Ober was its manager, she always had something magnificent 
arranged for its celebration. 

With the actor this day of all others in the year is the one on 
which he most feels absence from home. So we Bostonians 
energetically set about making a home for ourselves wherever 
we happened to be, and I really think we succeeded. Once 
we had our Christmas tree aboard 
a private car traveling between 
St. Louis and Cincinnati. In 
addition to the presents exchanged 
by members of the company, those 
sent from home to each one were 
put on the tree. Altogether the 
gifts on its branches numbered 
seven hundred and eighty-seven 
—not a soul from principals to 
chorus was forgotten. That year 
I was Santa Claus, and recited a 
poem that Shillaber (known under 
the pen-name of Mrs. Partington) 
wrote for me. 

Another year at Duluth we had 
a child of six with us, Helen 
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Bertram’s little girl. I am quite sure that each one of us 
vowed never again to let Christmas pass without a child 
to help us celebrate it, even if we had to steal one to further 
our plans. She had been put to bed in the afternoon so as to 
be able to keep her eyes open intheevening. Eugene Cowles 
was the Santa Claus. In his grizzly make-up he went in to 
wake her. ‘‘I have been expecting you,’’ she said, sitting 
up in bed, and not a bit frightened. Taking her up in his 
arms he carried her to the room where the tree stood blazing 
with lights. Every time he handed her anything she would 
say ‘‘ Thank you, sir,’’ with a serious, awed politeness suffi- 
cient to put her on Santa Claus’ good books for the rest of her 
natural life. For amonth she remembered him in her prayers. 


From the Manager’s Point of View 
By E. M. Holitand 


HRISTMAS means an extra performance and no extra 
pay, which makes the manager happy. Having once 
been a manager myself I fully appreciate this. 

Quite the most amusing Christmas that has fallen to my lot, 
though it was the hardest holiday’s work that I ever did, was 
during an engagement at Barnum’s Museum, New York, in 
1866. The stock company there was doing a piece called 
A Wreck Ashore. The Museum was at the corner of Spring 
Street and Broadway, and world-renowned. Into it surged the 
crowds to visit the curiosities, and from there into the theatre. 
As people were constantly crowding into the front of the 
building it was policy to get them out by the back door as 
quickly as possible, and it was our task to do it by racing 
through A Wreck Ashore at fever speed. Our record, I 
believe, for doing the entire three acts of the piece was thirty- 
five minutes. We began to 
play at eleven o’clock in the 
morning and played with- 
out intermis- sion until half- 
past five in the afternoon, the 
curtain falling on the third 
act only to rise on the first. 
If we played the piece more 
than twice through we 
received a night’s pay for 
every extra performance; 
hence another necessity for 
rushing. Our average num- 
ber of Wreck performances 
daily was six, five during 
the day and eciinp. celine one at night. 
This last one MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE was given 





trionic experience, straight from the matinée 
and with the evening performance ahead of 
me, my mother and I sat down at the dingy 
little table, a bottle of brilliant tomato catsup and a glass 
dish of biscuits gracing the board in front of us. My dear 
mother said to me, ‘‘ Ah, if your father could only see us 
now!’’ 

It was harder for her than for me, with the past rising in 
front of the present—the present of a dingy little oyster 
saloon, the odor of hot greases, the checked red and white 
tablecloth, and that vivid, vivid bottle of catsup. 

If a tear or two did not steal down my face I at least blew 
my nose very hard, and then began on the oysters, for I had 
four long acts of the matinée behind me and as many more 
ahead that evening. Then out into the frosty night we went, 
my mother and I, clinging very close to each other, the lights 
twinkling unsteadily because of a mist that came before our 
eyes. 

But such things as this mean life; they strengthen our char- 
acter, they make us appreciate the good things that may come 
to us later. Those to whom everything comes as they wish it 
take it all as a matter of course; they have no idea of what the 
world means to others less fortunate, and their sympathy for 
mankind is in danger of rust. Not for a moment dol! regret 
that experience and others. 


The Stage Baby’s Tree 
By Viola Allen 


OU all know the stage baby of the natural variety, a baby 
that is, perhaps, not very strongly in favor, partly because 

of atendency to weep in public—a realistic tendency far from 
agreeable — and partly because of a deep-rooted prejudice that 
it should be in bed at that hour instead of in arms behind the 
footlights. One baby there was, however, of this description 
who supported its mother and two- 
year-old sister, and brought a 
fuller sense of Christmas to the 
company in which it formed a little 
human property than any holiday 
matinée ever induced. The father 
had gone to another city to look 
for work which he perhaps could 
not find. At any rate, the mother 
failed to hear word of him, and 
when the last crust was in the 
larder a scene-shifter’s wife sug- 
gested the stage for the poor soul’s 
littlest offspring. Work was not 
to be found for herself then and a 
baby was needed for the piece at 
once, so she brought it. It was a 
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pink-faced, blue-eyed mite, and 
smiled half the time. It was 
engaged on the spot. Bundled up 
in a threadbare brown shawl it 
was held by its mother in a warm 
corner of the ‘‘star’s’’ dressing- 
room every night until the moment 
of its need arrived on the boards. 
If the audience took to its smiles, 
those of the company thrown with 
it nurtured a tenderer feeling, 
knowing its story, as stage people 
so often know stories of which 
the public has but faint inkling. 

Nights came and went until Christmas Eve, when a project, 
started a few days before, materialized. A Christmas tree 
was set up for it. The ‘‘tree’’ was a deal box, and into it 
went such a variety of things as a tree never held. The 
scene-shifter himself carried it home. 

Quite another Christmas tree was one aboard a private car 
during the Jefferson-Florence tour. Every present had its 
touch of humor. I remember some one gave Mr. Jefferson a 
copy of Fhe Rivals with every other part but that of Bob Acres 
cut out. That night, after the performance, as we sped along 
the rails, the country on either hand white with snow in the 
moonlight, we had our Christmas supper. Mr. Jefferson was 
writing his reminiscences then, and Mrs. Drew was also with 
us. These two, with Mr. Florence, fell to talking of the past, 
and the fund of anecdote poured out set that holiday night a 
landmark among all holiday nights in my recollection. 
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Augustin Daly’s Christmases 
By Mrs. G. H. Gilbert 


N THE old days, and when he was not so rich—for Mr. 
Daly made fortunes and lost them in the thirty years that 
I was among the members of his company — 
he began the practice of giving at Christmas- 
time to each one of his minor employees 
about the theatre. It might be a ton of coal 
here, a half-ton there, something useful or 
some necessary of life. 

The good that he did was done quietly 
and I believe that the extent of it was never 
known. The rest of us followed, in a way, 
his example. It did not cost much and it 
brought happiness to us as well as to them. 
In connection with the season I treasure 
yet a letter of thanks from the parents of a 
little fellow now long dead, a brave little 
fellow who helped keep up the home. We 
speak of giving to ‘‘ poor people,’’ but I 
call no one poor who can make a living. One is as good 
as another if he strives and believes in himself. 

Familiar faces disappear and new ones take their places, 
for change comes to the stage as it comes to all things. To- 
day it is association, to-morrow a memory, and so it will go 
on until the end of the world. But Christmas-time need 
never sadden one because of memories if it is in one’s power, 
no matter how humbly, to remind others, perhaps less fortu- 
nate in a way, that all men are brothers. 


Behind the Holiday Mask 
By James O’Neili 


T WAS Christmas night, and the first night of a new piece 
in which I was playing a dear son of a dear mother. 
The play was called Walker & Company, Limited. In it 
there was a very strong scene full of a son’s love for his 
mother. I was waiting in the dressing-room for my call to 
go on the stage, the curtain was already up, when a telegraph 
boy brought mea dispatch. I was negotiating with Daniel 
Frohman, who had offered me the leading business at the 
Madison Square Theatre, of which he was manager at the 
time. Feeling that the dispatch was in answer to one I had 
sent him, and fearing he would not comply with my terms, I 
was indifferent about opening it, and laid it on my dressing- 
table, not wishing that anything should disturb me just before 
going on. I read my first scene over, and, not yet being 
called, picked up the dispatch. It was from my eldest sister, 
and read: ‘‘ Mother died last night.’’ In that moment the 
call-boy knocked at my door, and said, ‘‘ Mr. O'Neill.” I 
dropped the telegram and went on the stage to this tearful 
scene with my stage mother, in which over and again I had 
to repeat the word, ‘‘ Mother, Mother, Mother.’? The audi- 
ence applauded the tenderness of the scene, and the people in 
the wings wondered at the tears— 
not knowing what a tragedy had 
come to me that Christmas night. 
Again I was playing in Chicago, 
and about to fulfill an engagement 
for the holiday week in Denver. 
My youngest boy, about two years 
old, had passed through an illness, 
and after being near death was pro- 
nounced by the doctor to be out of 
danger. My poor wife was tired 
out with watching, and, thinking 
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the trip would do her good, I induced her to join me in 
Chicago, and together we journeyed to Denver. When we 
arrived, after registering, the clerk handed me a dispatch: 
“* Your son has had a relapse. Fear the worst.’’ 

I did not say anything to my wife, because I wanted her to 
have breakfast. After breakfast I took her in my arms and 
said: ‘‘ I’m sorry to say that you will have to go back to New 
York; I can’t go, and one of us ought to be there.’? Then I 
read the dispatch. She took the next train from Denver for 
New York, then a three-days’ journey. That night, during 
the performance, another dispatch arrived stating that my 
boy was dead. 

I reached my wife in Chicago with a telegram in which I 
said: ‘‘ Bear up; be prepared for the worst,’’ and I went on 
with the play, Monte Cristo that night. On the stage, mem- 
bers of the company wondered why I forgot my lines. 

I give this simply as an example of what may happen 
sometimes to the actor during the holidays. 


A Christmas Illumination Not Billed 
By Henrietta Crosman 


ROBABLY nobody has served the dramatic art any length 

of time without experiencing memorable adventures 

begotten of the life of travel and change in the realm behind 

the footlights, and of such a full share has fallen to my lot, 

some pleasant to recall, others again of fearful recollection; 
and of these latter one is still vividly present. 

It occurred only a year ago, in the holiday season, and was 
in the early days of the production of the play Joan o’ the 
Shoals. We were occupying a large theatre, which this 
night was crowded by an audience that tested its capacity 
from orchestra to gallery. 

In one scene a beacon fire was lighted on a rocky shore of 
the sea, a false signal to lure a ship to destruction. The 
flames rose from the point of a cliff twenty-five feet above 
the stage. They were fed by fagots 
dipped in alcohol that shot a mighty 
blaze leaping high in air. The alco- 
hol was contained in a metal pan that 
stood ona narrow platform built at the 
very edge of the cliff, and could be 
approached only by a winding way 
that led from the stage up the rocks. 

On this small, elevated structure 
one of the climaxes of the play was 
represented. 

After the beacon had been fired 
those who had applied the torch de- 
scended from the cliff and joined the 
watching throng below. It was my 
part to rush up to the blazing pile. 

As I gained the small platform where there was scarcely 
more than space to stand, and snatched at the burning fagots, 
I in some manner flung the alcohol on my garments and 
instantly they were ablaze. The flames caught my gown and 
sleeve and darted up my side. 

Beneath, on the stage, were grouped sixty men and women, 
feignedly wild with excitement over my dash at the beacon; 
beyond were the hundreds in the big audience observant only 
of the natural episodes of the play. 

Incredible as it may seem, I had not the slightest heed of 
my own personal danger. The thought that flashed into my 
mind, that dominated my actions in the next few seconds, was 
the horror of a possible panic in the audience, the peril which 
menaced so many lives from that danger. 

Fortune favored my impulse to avert such a catastrophe. 
The side on which my clothing had caught fire was oppo- 
site the audience and was hidden from the view of those on 
the stage, and by kind chance my skirt was of thick woolen 
material which offered the best resistance to the flames. 
Furthermore, in the proper action of the play I had frantic 
work to do at the beacon. All this was in my aid and 
assisted my design. 

I clutched my sleeve with one hand and smothered the 
flames there. I caught my skirt, pressed it into folds, beat it 
with my palms until at length I had extinguished the last 
spark. 

My hands were severely burned, but this I did not realize 
till afterward. 

Not for an instant did I cease from acting the part of Joan, 
not once depart from the characterinthedrama. Something 
more acute than reason ruled my course. I knew that only by 
sustaining the réle and keeping the audience in the belief that 
I was doing what Joan had set herself to do could I conceal my 
plight from the spectators; that only by concealment could 
I protect the onlookers from 
panic and its 

So Joan I 
throughout, a 
dered the more 
nature of the 
was supposed 
in frenzy at the 
My actions with 
ments suited 
her conduct. 
belonged to 


consequence, 
remained 
possibility ren- 
easy from the 
scene. Joan 
to be laboring 
beacon fire. 
my blazing gar- 
well with 
Excitement 
the situation. 
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Mine, therefore, was seemingly as 
it should have been. I cried out 
the words that belonged to Joan, 
her utterances, repeating an excla- 
mation now and again, interpolat- 
ing a phrase, to cover the time I 
was consuming from the practiced 
progress of the scene. 

Instinctively I knew I was de- 
luding the audience, that they 
were wholly unsuspecting, there- 
fore safe. And when at last I 
had freed my garments from fire I 
slipped quickly and without break * 
into the work of the dramatist, and so played the part. 

Besides myself only one person in that theatre knew that I 
was on fire. That other was Mr. Maurice Campbell, my 
manager. He was behind the scene under the platform on 
which I stood and saw the flames catch my clothing. In his 
fear for my safety he tried to reach me by climbing up the 
scenery to my rescue, but before he could gain the height I 
had quenched the fiames. He was the first at my side when 
a moment later the act came to an end, and he discovered 
what up to that time I had been all unconscious of, that my 
hands and wrists were seriously burned. 
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The Player’s Busiest Day 
By David Warfield 
VERYBODY’S holiday is our working-day. Outside of 
that I like Christmas. The saddest day of my life was 
my first Christmas away from home and my first on the stage. 

I adopted acting because I thought it looked easy, and 
leaving my home in San Francisco came to New York to look 
for an engagement. I got one to play a very small part and 
my first matinée was on a Christmas Day at Newark. 
Coming out of the stage entrance after it 
was over I saw a ten-cent restaurant oppo- 
site, and there I celebrated Christmas. 
No sooner was I seated than in came an- 
other member of the company who had 
tried to enter unobserved. Presently, see- 
ing evasion impossible, he greeted me with, 
‘This is tough luck, isn’t it?’’ I agreed 
that it was and ate on in silence, for I was 
not very happy. The thought of home ties 
would creep intomy mind. What Christmas 
meant there I very well knew, and being a 
boy: yet, somehow it choked me. 

One comfort I had, though it was a dubi- 
ous one—lI was sure of my dinner that day 
at least and a week hence I might get 
none. Iwas not atall sure that I should please. I had been 
with the company for two days and was pretty bad. But the 
end of the week found me secure in my piace in the cast, and 
good luck from then on had a smile for me. 


A Time of Double Duty 
By Otis Skinner 

yeas ago when I stepped over the edge of the parent nest 

and winged my downward flight, my untried wings 
landed me on the stage of a minor theatre in one of our large 
Eastern cities. I was of a tender age and family ties were 
not easily broken. In the bosom of my clerical home was 
cherished the idea that the theatre was a kind of pastime to 
be taken up or laid down at will by its followers. Asa 
schoolboy I had always experienced Christmas as a holiday, 
and when, after my début, the tender invitation came from 
Massachusetts to ‘‘ get off’’ and come home for Christmas 
dinner, I wept at the mockery. As Sunday is to the preacher 
so Christmas is to the actor—a time of double duty and 
increased labor. I always sympathize with the cab drivers 
and motormen and other public servants whose Christmas 
duties are rendered more onerous when the holidays come. 

I recall a Christmas some years ago in New York. I had 
played the matinée, and snatching a hasty meal I wandered 
down some of the side-streets, and soon found myself in the 
humbler part of town. Recent snowstorms had whitened the 
pavements and even then the gentle moulting of Master 
Villon’s angels was powdering railings and doorsteps. 

Many windows were uncurtained and the faces of children 
with traces upon them of the day’s gastronomic gratifications 
frequently peeped out at the falling flakes and the darkness. 
Christmas trees, glittering in their gewgaws, still held the 
presents which no doubt represented little sacrifices of the 
wages of fatherand mother. Inone 
basement room the entire family sat 
about a tree, all happy, and all 
asleep, worn out with the day’s joy. 
Everywhere were traces of the day’s 
significance —and I? 

I looked at my watch: seven 
o’ clock, and I was fully a mile from 
the theatre, where I must be “‘ on at 
rise’’ for the evening performance. 

‘* Pshaw!’’ said I, ‘‘ Christmas on 
the stage? There's nosuch thing!’’ 
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THIS BEING THE STORY OF CURLY, 
THE CAN OF OYSTERS, AND THE 
GIRL FROM KANSAS 


the States,’’ said Curly, as we pulled up our 

horses at the top of the Capitan divide. We 
gazed out over a vast, rolling sea of red-brown 
earth which stretched far beyond and below 
the nearer foothills, black with their growth of 
stunted pines. This was a favorite pausing place 
of all travelers between the county-seat and 
Heart’s Desire; partly because it was a summit 
reached only after a long climb from either side 
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of the divide; partly, perhaps, because it was 





a notable viewpoint in a land full of noble 

views. Again, it may have been a customary 

tarrying point because of some vague feeling 

shared by most travelers who crossed this trail, the same 
feeling which made Curly, hardened citizen as he was of the 
land west of the Pecos, turn a speculative eye eastward across 
the endless plains. We could not see even so far as the 
Pecos, though it seemed from our lofty situation that we 
looked quite to the ultimate, seeing the utter ends of all the 
earth. 

“* Yours is up that-a-way;’’ Curly pointed to the northeast. 
‘* Mine was that-a-way.’’ Heshifted his leg in the saddle as 
he turned to the right and swept a comprehensive hand 
toward the south and edst, meaning perhaps Texas, perhaps a 
series of wild frontiers west and north of the Lone Star State. 
I noticed the nice distinction in Curly’s tenses. He knew the 
man more recently arrived west of the Pecos, possibly still 
retaining backsliding tendencies. As for himself, Curly knew 
that he would never return to his wild East; yet it may have 
been that he had just a touch of the home feeling which is 
so hard to lose, even in a homeless country, a man’s country 
pure and simple, as was surely this which now stretched wide 
about us. Somewhere off to the east, miles and miles beyond 
the red sea of sand and gvama grass, lay Home. 

“And yet,’’ said Curly, taking up in speech my unspoken 
thought, “* you can’t see even half-way to Vegas up there.’’ 
No. It was a long two hundred miles to Las Vegas, long 
indeed in a freighting wagon and long enough even in the 
saddle and upon as good a horse as each of us now bestrode. 
I nodded. ‘‘ And it’s some more’n two whoops an’ a holler 
to my ole place,’’ said he. Curly remained indefinite; for, 
though presently he hummed something about the sun and its 
brightness in his old Kentucky home, he followed it soon 
thereafter with musical allusion to the Suwanee River. One 
might have guessed either Kentucky or Georgia in regard to 
Curly, even had one not suspected Texas from the look of 
his saddle cinches. 

It was the day before Christmas. Yet there was little 
winter in this sweet, thin air up on the Capitan divide. Off 
to the left the Patos Mountains showed patches of snow; and 
the top of Carizo was yet whiter, and even a portion of the 
highest peak of the Capitans carried a blanket of white; but 
all the lower levels were red-brown, calm, complete, 
unchanging, like the whole aspect of this far-away and fin- 
ished country. It was a Christmas-tide different enough from 
that of the States toward which Curly pointed. We looked 
eastward, looked again, turned back for one last look before 
we tightened the cinches and started down the winding trail 
which led through the foothills, along the flank of the Patos 
Mountains, and so at last into the town of Heart’s Desire. 

“* Lord,’’ said Curly reminiscently, and quite without con- 
nection with any thought which had been uttered. ‘‘ Say, it 
was fine, wasn’t it, Christmas? We allus had firecrackers 
then. An’ eat! Why, man!’ This allusion to the fire- 
crackers would have determined that Curly had come from 
the South, which alone has a midwinter Fourth of July, pos- 
sibly because the populace is not content with only one 
annual smell of gunpowder. ‘‘ We had trees where I came 
from,’’ said I. ‘‘ And eat! Yes, man!”’ 

‘*Some different here now, ain’t it?’’ said Curly grinning; 
and I grinned in reply with what fortitude I could muster. 
Down in Heart’s Desire there was a little, a very little cabin, 
with a bunk, a few blankets, a small table, and a box nailed 
against the wall for a cupboard. I knew what was in the 
box, and what was not in it, and I so advised my friend as 
we slipped down off the bald summit of the Capitans and 
rode into the shelter of the short, black pifions. Curly rode 
on for a little while before he made answer. 

“‘Why,”’ said he at length, ‘“‘ain’t you heard? You’re in 
with our rodeo on Christmas dinner. Mackinney and Tom 
Osby and Dan Anderson, the other lawyer, and me, we’re 


going to have Christmas dinner at Anderson’s ’dobe in town 
to-morrer. You’rein. You mayn’tlikeit. Don’t you mind. 
The directions says to take it, and you take it. It’s goin’ 
to be one of the largest events ever knowed in the simple life 
o’ this here community. Of course there’s goin’ to be some 
canned things, and some sardines, and some averidge liquids. 
You guess whut besides that.’’ 

I told him I couldn’t guess. 

‘Shore you couldn’t,’’? said Curly, dangling his bridle 
from the little finger of his left hand as he searched in his 
pocket for a match. He had rolled a cigarette with one 
hand, and now he called it a cigarrito. These facts alone 
would have convicted him of coming from somewhere near 
the Rio Grande. 

‘*Shore you couldn’t,’’ repeated Curly, after he had his 
bit of brown paper going. ‘‘ I reckon not in a hundred years. 
Champagne! Whole quart! Yes,sir. Cost eighteen dollars. 
Mac, he got it. Billy Hudgins had just this one bottle in the 
shop, left over from the time the surveyors come over here 
and we thought they was goin’ to bea railroad, which they 
wasn't. But Lord! that ain’t all. It ain’t the beginnin’. 
You guess again. No, I reckon you couldn’t,’’ said he 
scornfully. ‘‘ You couldn’t in your whole life guess whut 
next. We gota cake!’’ 

‘* Go on, Curly,’’ said I scoffingly; for I knew that the pos- 
sibilities of Heart’s Desire did not in the least include any- 
thing resembling cake. Any of the boys could fry bacon or 
build a section of bread in a Dutch oven—they had to know 
how to do that, or starve. But as to cake, there was none 
could compass it. And I knew there was not a woman in all 
Heart’s Desire. 

Curly enjoyed his advantage for a few moments as we 
wound on down the trail among the pifions. ‘‘ Heap o’ 
things happened since you went down to ’tend co’t,’’ said 
he. ‘* You evident didn’t hear o’ the new fam’ly moved in 
last week. Come from Kansas.’’ 

‘Then there’s a girl,’’ said I; for I was far Westerner 
enough to know that all the girls ever seen west of the Pecos 
came from Kansas, the same as all the baled hay and all the 
fresh butter. Potatoes came from Iowa; but butter, hay. and 
girls came from Kansas. I asked Curly if the head of the 
new family came from Leavenworth. 

‘* Course he did,’’ said Curly. ‘‘ And I’ll bet a steer he’ll 
be postmaster or somethin’ in a few brief moments.’’ This 
in reference to another well-known fact in natural history as 
observed west of the Pecos; for it was matter of common 
knowledge among all Western men that the town of 
Leavenworth furnished early office-holders for every new 
community from the Missouri to the Pacific. 

Curly continued: ‘‘ This feller’11 do well here, I reckon, 
but just now he’s broke a-plenty. But whut was he goin’ to 
do? His team breaks down and he can’t get no further. 
Looks like he’d just have to stop and be postmaster or some- 
thin’ for us here for a while. Can’t be Justice of the Peace; 
another Kansas man’s got that. As tothem two girls—man! 
The camp’s got on its best clothes right this instant, don’t 
you neglect to think. Both good lookers. Youngest’s a 
peach. I’m goin’ tomarryher.’’ Curly turned aggressively 
in his saddle and looked me squarely in the eye, his hat 
pushed back from his tightly curling red hair. 

‘* That’s all right, Curly,’’ said I mildly. ‘‘ You have my 
consent. Have you asked the girl about it yet?”’ 

** Ain’t had time yet,’’ said he. ‘‘ But you watch me.’’ 

‘*What’s the name of the family?’’ I asked as we rode 
along together. 

‘* Blamed if I remember exactly,’’ replied Curly, scratch- 
ing his head, ‘‘ but they’re shore good folks. Old man’s sort 
o’ pious, I reckon. Anyhow, that’s whut Tom Osby says. 
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He driv along from Hoback’s well with ’em on the road from 
Vegas. Said the old man helt services ev’ry mornin’ before 
breakfast. More services’n breakfast, sometimes. Tom, he 
says old Whiskers—that’s our next postmaster—he sings 
a-plenty, lifts up his voice exceedin’. Say,’’ said Curly, 
turning on me again fiercely, ‘‘ that’s one reason I’d marry 
the girl, if for nuthin’ else. It takes more’n a bass voice and 
a copy of the Holy Scripturs to make a Merry Christmas in 
the averidge home. Got to be somethin’ substantial on top 
o’ the Christmas table, else your feet get chilled when they 
go under it. Why, man, say, when I think o’ what a time 
we all are going to have, you, and me, and Mac, and Tom 
Osby, and Dan Anderson, with all these things o’ our’n, and 
all these here things on the side—champagne and all that— 
it looks like this world ain’t run on the square, don’t it?’’ 

I assured Curly that this had long been one of my own con- 
clusions. Assuredly I had not the bad manners to thank him 
for his invitation to join him in this banquet at Heart’s 
Desire, knowing as I did Curly’s acquaintance with the fact 
that young attorneys had not always abundance during their 
first year in a quasi-mining camp. I returned to the cake. 

“Where'd we git it?’’ said Curly. ‘‘ Why, where’d you 
s’pose we got it? Do you think Dan Anderson has took to 
pastry along with the statoots made an’ pervided? Does it 
look any like Mac has studied bak’ry doin’s out on the 
Carizoso ranch? You know Tom Osby couldn’t. And as 
for me, if hard luck has ever driv me to cookin’ in the past, 
I ain’t referrin’ to it now. I’m a straight-up cow-puncher 
and nothin’ else. That cake? Why, it come from the 
Kansas outfit. Don’t know which one of ’em did it, but it’s 
ahoney. Say, she’s a foot high, with white stuff a inch thick 
all over. She’s soft around the aidge some, for I stuck my 
finger intoe it, just a little. We just got it recent and we’re 
night-herdin’ it where it’s cool. Cost a even ten dollars. 
The old lady said she’d make the price all right, but Mac 
and me we sort of sized up things and allowed we’d drop 
about a ten in their recepticle when we come to pay for that 
cake. This fam’ly, you see, moved intoe the cabin Hank 
Fogarty and Jim Bond left when they went away — it’s right 
across the ’royo from Dan Anderson’s office, where we’re goin’ 
to eat to-morrer. Now, how that woman could make a cake 
like this here intoe one o’ them narrer, upside-down Mexican 
ovens—no stove at all—no nothin’—say, that’s some like 
adoptin’ yourself to existin’ conditions, ain’t it? Why, man, 
I’d marry intoe that fam’ly if I didn’t do nothin’ else long 
as I lived. They ain’t no Mexican money wrong side o’ the 
river. Nocounterfeit there regardin’ a happy home— cuttin’ 
out the bass voice and givin’ ’em a leetle better line o’ grass 
and water, eh? Well, I reckon not. Watch me fly /o it.’’ 

The idiom of Curly’s speech was at times a trifle obscure 
to the uneducated eer. I gathered that he believed these 
newcomers to be of proper social rank, and that he was also 
of the opinion that a certain mending in their material mat- 
ters might add to the happiness of the family. 

‘* But say,’’ began Curly again shortly, ‘‘I ain’t told you 
half about our dinner.’’ 

‘‘ That is to say ”” said I. 

‘* We’re goin’ to have oysters! ’’ he replied. 

‘Oh, Curly!’’ said I petulantly, ‘‘ what’s the use lying? 
I’ll agree that you may perhaps marry the girl—I don’t care 
anything about that. But as to oysters, you know there 
never was an oyster in Heart’s Desire, and never will be, 
world without end.’’ 

‘Huh!’ said Curly. ‘‘Huh!’’ And presently: ‘‘ Is that 
so? ” 

“* You know it’s so,’’ said I. 

‘Is that so?’’ reiterated he once more. ‘‘ Nice way to 
act, ain’t it, when you’re asked out to dinner in the best 
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society of the place? Tell a feller he’s shy on facts, when all 
he’s handin’ out is just the plain, unvarnished truth, for onct 
at least. We got oysters, four cans of ’em, and done had 
’em fora month. There’re up there.’? He jerked a thumb 
toward the top of old Carizo Mountain. I looked at the 
snow, and in a flash comprehended. There, indeed, was 
cold storage, the only cold storage possible in Heart’s Desire. 

‘*Tom Osby brought ’em down from Vegas the last time 
he come down,”’ said Curly. ‘‘ They’re there, sir, four cans 
of ’em. You know where the Carizo spring is? Well, 
there’s a snow-bank in that cafion, about two hundred yards 
off to the left of the spring. The oysters is in there. Keep? 
They gottokeep! Them’s the only oysters ever was knowed 
between the Pecos and the Rio Grande. Now I want to ask 
you, friend, if this ain’t just a leetle the dashed blamedest, 
hottest Christmas dinner ever was pulled off in this here land 
o’ the free?’’ 

‘*Curly,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are a contin 

‘The trouble with you is,’ s-’ “‘ighting another 
cigarette, ‘‘ you look the wrong w the top of the 
divide. Never mind about home an’ mover. Them is States 
institooshuns. The only feller any good here is the feller 


"prise to me.’’ 


that comes to stay, and likes it. You like it?’’ 


** Yes, Curly,’’ I replied seriously, ‘‘ I do like it, and I’m 
going to stay if I can.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you be mighty blamed careful, if that’s the way 
you feel about it,’’ said Curly. ‘‘I got my own eye on that 
girl from Kansas, an’ I serve notice right here. No use for 
you or Mac or any o’ you to be a-tryin’ to cut out any stock 
for me. I seen it first.’’ 

We dropped down and ever down as we rode on along the 
winding mountain trail. The dark sides of the Patos 
Mountains edged around to the back of us, and the scarred 
flanks of big Carizo came further and further forward along 
our left cheeks as we rode on. Then the trail made a sharp 
bend to the left, zigzagged a bit to get through a series of 
broken ravines, and at last topped the low false divide which 
rose at the upper end of the Valley of Heart’s Desire. 

It was a lovely spot. I have seen none in all the West 
which has lingered more vividly in memory. To-day I can 
close my eyes and see the imperious sun rise in the Valley of 
Heart’s Desire. I can see the royal purple of the sunset 
drawn across the shoulders of the unsmiling hills. In 
Heart’s Desire it was so calm, so complete, so past and 
beyond all fret and worry and caring. Perhaps the man who 
named it did so in grim jest, as was the manner of the early 
bitter ones who swept across the Western lands. Perhaps 
again he named it at sunset, and did so reverently. God 
knows he named it right. It is there to-day, no doubt, calm, 
complete, unsmiling, grave, content, this same Valley of 
Heart’s Desire. Some of the boys live there this very day. 
There is no rush nor hurry, no bickering nor envying, no 
crowding nor thieving there. Heart’s Desire—it was well 
named, indeed! 

The town all lay along one deliberate, crooked street, 
because the arroyo along which it straggled was crooked. 
Its buildings were mostly of adobe with earthen roofs, so low 
that when one saw a rainstorm coming in the rainy season 
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WOWARS-GLES 


AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING THE MAN FROM 
LEAVENWORTH AND THE LITTLEST GIRL FROM KANSAS 


CAME OUT UPON THE STREET 
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(wherr it rained invariably once a day), he went forth with a 
shovel and shingled his roof anew, standing on the ground as 
he did so. There were a few cabins built of logs, but very 
few. Only one or two stores had the high board front com- 
mon in Western villages. Lumber was very scarce and 
carpenters still scarcer. How the family front Kansas had 
happened to drift into Heart’s Desire; how a man of 
Mackinney’s intelligence had come to settle there; how Dan 
Anderson, a very good lawyer (he has twice been in Congress 
since then), happened to have tarried there; how indeed 
any of us happened to be there, are questions which may best 
be solved by those who have studied the West-bound. At 
any rate, here we were, and it was Christmas-time. The 
very next morning would be that of Christmas Day. 

There were no stockings hung up in Heart’s Desire that 
Christmas Eve, for all the population was male and it was 
stern of habit. The great moon flooded the street with splen- 
dor. Afar there came voices of rioting. There were some 
adherents to the traditions of the South in regard to fire- 
crackers at Yuletide, albeit the six-shooter furnished the only 
firecrackers obtainable. Yet upon that night the very shots 
seemed cheerful, not ominous, as was usually the case upon 
that long and crooked street, which had seen duels, arrests, 
affrays—even riots of mounted men in the days when the 
desperadoes of the range came riding into town now and 
again for love of danger, or for lack of aguardiente. It was 
so very white and solemn and content, this street of Heart’s 
Desire on Christmas Eve. Far across the arroyo, as Curly 
had said, there gleamed red the double windows of the cabin 
which had been preémpted by the man from Leavenworth. 
To-night the man from Leavenworth sat with bowed head 
and beard upon his bosom. 

Christmas Day dawned, brilliant, glorious. There was not 
a Christmas tree in all Heart’s Desire. There was not a 
child within a hundred miles who had ever seen a Christmas 
tree. There was not a woman in all Heart’s Desire saving 
those three newcomers in the cabin across the arroyo. Yet 
these newcomers were acquainted with the etiquette of the 
land. There was occasion for public anouncement in such 
matters. At eleven o’clock in the morning the man from 
Leavenworth and the littlest girl from Kansas came out upon 
the street. They were ostensibly bound to get the mail, 
although there had been no mail stage for three days and 
could be none for four days more, even had the man from 
Leavenworth entertained the slightest thought of getting any 
mail at this purely accidental residence into which the fate of 
a tired team had thrown him. Yet there must be the proper 
notification that he and his family had concluded to abide in 
Heart’s Desire; that he was now a citizen; that he was now 
entitled by the length of his beard to be called ‘‘ ’Squire,’’ 
and to be accepted into all the councils of the town. This 
walk along the street was notice to the pure democracy of 
that land that all might now leave cards at the cabin across 
the arroyo. One need hardly doubt that the populace of 
Heart’s Desire was lined up along the street to say good- 
morning and to receive befittingly this tacit pledge of its 
newest citizen. Moreover, as to the littlest girl, all Heart’s 
Desire pufied out its chest. Once more, indeed, the camp 
was entitled to hold up its head. There were Women in the 
town! Ergo Home; ergo Civilization; ergo Society; and 
ergo all the rest. Heretofore Heart’s Desire had been but an 
unorganized section of savagery. 

**T reckon the old man is goin’ to take a look at the post- 
office to see how he likes the place,’’ said Curly reflectively 
as he gazed after the gentleman whom he had frankly elected 
as his father-in-law. ‘‘ He’ll get it, all right. Never saw a 
man from Leavenworth who wasn’t a good shot. at a post- 
office. But say, as to that littlest girl— Well, I wonder! ”’ 

Curly was very restless until dinner-time, which, for one 
reason or another, was postponed until about four of the after- 
noon. We met at Dan Anderson’s law office, which was also 
his residence, a room about a dozen feet by twenty in size. 
The bunks were cleaned up, the blankets put out of the way, 
and the centre of the room given to a table, small 
and home-made, but very full of good cheer for 
that time and place. At the fireplace, Mackinney, 
flushed and red, was broiling some really good 
loin steaks. Mackinney also allowed his imagi- 
nation to soar to the height of biscuits. Coffee 
was there assuredly, as one might tell by the 
welcome odor now ascending. Upon the table 
there was something masked under an ancient 
copy of a newspaper. Outside of the door of the 
adobe, in the deepest shade obtainable, sat two 
soap boxes full of snow, or at least partly full, for 
Tom Osby had done his best. In one of these 
boxes appeared full proof of Curly’s truthfulness 
—three cans of oysters, delicacies hitherto unheard 
of in that land! In the other box was an object 
almost as unfamiliar as an oyster can—an oblong, 
smooth and now partially frost-covered object 
with tinfoil about its upper end. A certain tense 
excitement obtained. 

‘I wonder if she’ll get /rappé enough,’’ said 
Dan Anderson. He was a Princeton man once 
upon a time. 

‘It don’t make no difference about the frappy 
part,’’ said Curly, *‘ just so she gits cold enough. 
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I reckon I savvy 
wine some. I 
never was up the 
trail, not none! 
No, I reckon not! 
Huh?”’ 

We agreed on 
Curly’s worldli- 
ness cheerfully; 
indeed, agreed 
cheerfully that 
all the world was 
a good place and 
all itsinhabitants 
were everything 
that could be 
asked. Life was 
young and fresh 
and strong. The 
spell of Heart’s 
Desire was upon 
us all that Christ- 
mas Day, long 
ago, in the West 
that was. 

‘*Now,’’ said 
Curly, dropping 
easily into the 
somewhat vague 
position of host, 
when Mackinney 
had finally placed 
his platter of 
screeching het 
steaks upon the 
table —‘‘ Now 
then, grub 
sang the sum- 
mons loud and 
clear, as it sound- 
ed on many a 
frosty morning or 
sultry noon in 
many a corner of 





“| RECKON THE OLD MAN IS GOIN’ 
TO TAKE A LOOK AT THE POST- 


the range. ‘‘ Set 

ap, tellers,” anid OFFICE TO SEE HOW HE 

Curly. ‘‘It’s LIKES THE PLACE” 

bridles off now, 

and cinches down, and the trusties next to the mirror.’’ (By 


this speech Curly probably meant that the time was one of 
ease and safety, wherein one might place his six-shooter back 
of the bar, in sign that he was in search of no man, and that 
none was in search of him. It was not good form to eat in 
a private family in Heart’s Desire with one’s gun at his 
belt. ) 

We sat down, and Mackinney uncovered the cake which 
had been made by the wife of the man from Leavenworth. 
It appeared somewhat imposing. Curly wanted to cut into 
it at the first course, but Anderson rebelled and coaxed him 
off upon the subject of oysters. There was abundance for 
all. The cake itself would have weighed perhaps five or six 
pounds. There was a part of a can of oysters for each man, 
any quantity of wholesome steaks and coffee, with condensed 
milk if one cared for it, and at least enough champagne for 
any one who cared for precisely that sort of champagne. It 
was nightfall before we were willing to leave the little pine 
table. Meantime we had talked of many things, of the new 
strike on the Henry Clay, of the vein of coal lately found in 
the Patos, of Apache rumors below Tulerosa, and other mat- 
ters interesting to citizens of that land. Nor should it be 
denied that there was talk of the new inhabitants across the 
arroyo. The morning promenade of the man _ from 
Leavenworth had been productive of results—had ‘“‘ born 
fruit,’’ as Anderson expressed it; which was a rather bad 
mixing of metaphors for a Princeton man. 

After all, no man is better than the prettiest woman in his 
environment. As to these girls from Kansas, it is to be said 
that there had never been a real woman in Heart’s Desire 
before that day. You, who have always lived where there is 
law, and society, and women, and home—you cannot know 
what it is to see all these things gradually or swiftly dawning 
upon your personal horizon. Yet this was the way of those 
days in Heart’s Desire. 

It was perhaps the moon, or perhaps youth, or perhaps this 
state of life to which I have referred. Assuredly the street 
was again flooded with a grand, white moonlight, bright 
almost as a Northern day, when we looked out of the little 
window. 

Anderson was the first to speak, after a silence which had 
fallen amidst the dense tobacco smoke. ‘“‘ It cost us less than 
fifteen dollars a plate,’’ said he, ‘‘ I've paid more for worse 
—yes, a lot worse. But by the way, Mac, where’s that other 
can of oysters? I thought you said there were four.’’ 

‘* That’s what I said,’’ broke in Tom Osby. ‘I done told 
Mac I ought to bring ’em all down, but he said only three.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Mackinney, always a conservative and level- 
headed man, ‘‘I allowed that if they would keep a month 
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they would keep a little longer. Now you all know there’s 
going to be a stage in next week, and in all likelihood it'll 
bring the president of the Phillydelphia Gold Mills, who’s 
been due here a couple of weeks. Now here we are, hol- 
lerin’ ali the time for Eastern capital. Whut’s the right 
thing for us to do when we get any Eastern capital into our 
town? This here man comes from Phillydelphia, which I 
reckon is right near the place where oysters grows. Whut 
are you goin’ to do? He’s used to oysters; like enough eats 
’em every day in the year, because he’s shore rich. First 
thing he hollers for when he gets here is oys/ers. Looks like 
you all didn’t have no public spirit. Are we goin’ to give 
this here Eastern man the things he’s used to, kind of gentle 
him along like, you know, and so get all the closter and 
easier to him; or are we goin’ to throw him down cold, and 
leave him dissatisfied the first day he strikes our camp? It 
shore looks like to me there ain’t but one way to answer 
that.’’ 

‘And that there one answer,’’ said Tom Osby, “‘is now 
a-reclinin’ in the snow-bank up on Carizy.’’ 

“‘T seckon that’s so, all right, Mac,’’ said Curly reflect- 
ively. ‘‘I could of et one more oyster or so, but I can quit if 
it’s for the good of the country, you know.”’ 

‘Well, I’m feeling just a littie bit guilty as it is,’’ said 
Anderson, who was in fairly good postprandial condition. 
‘* Here we are, eating like lords. Now who knows what that 
poor family from Kansas is having for Christmas dinner? 
Mac, I appoint you a committee of one to see how they are 
getting along. Pass thehat. Make it about ten for the cake. 
Come on, now, let’s find out about these folks.’’ 

Curly was distinctly unhappy all the time Mackinney was 
away. It was half an hour before he came back, but the 
look on his face betrayed him. Anderson made him confess 
that he still had the ten dollars in his pocket, that he had 
been afraid to knock at the door, and that he had iearned 
nothing whatever of the household from Kansas. Mac 
admitted that his nerve had failed him and that he dared not 
knock, but he said that he had summoned courage enough to 
look in at the window. The family had either finished its 
dinner long ago, had not yet eaten, or did not intend to eat 
at all. ‘* The table looked some shy,’’ declared Mac. 
Beyond this he was incoherent, distressed and plainly nerve- 
less. Silence fell upon the entire group, and for some time 
each man in Dan Anderson’s salon was wrapped in thought. 
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Perhaps each one cast a furtive glance from the tail ofthis eye 
at his neighbors. 

‘Well, I guess I’ll be gittin’ up to see about my wagon 
before long,’’ said Tom Osby, rising and knocking his pipe 
upon his boot-heel. ‘‘I got a few cans of stuff up there in 
my load that I don’t really need. In the mornin’, you know 
—well, so-long, boys.’’ 

‘IT heard that Jim Peterson killed a deer the other day,’’ 
said Anderson. ‘‘I believe I’ll just step over and see if I 
can’t get a quarter of venison for these folks.’’ 

‘*Shore,’’ said Mackinney. ‘‘I’ll goalong. NoI won't. 
I’1] just step across the street and have a look at a little stuff 
I brung up from the ranch yesterday.’’ 

““No Christmas!’’ said Curly, staring ahead of himself 
into the tobacco smoke, and indulging in a rare soliloquy. 
‘No Christmas dinner! And this here is in Amerikky!”’ 

It is difficult to tell just how it occurred; but presently had 
any one of us turned to look about him he must have found 
himself alone. The moonlight streamed brilliantly over the 
long street of Heart’s Desire. The scarred sides of old 
Carizo looked so close that one might almost touch them with 
his hand. It was about three miles from the street 
up over the foothills, along the flat cafion which debouched 
below the spring where lay the snow-bank. There were 
different routes which one could take. I knew the 
place very well from Curly’s description, and found it easy 
to follow up the trickle of water which came down the cajion 
from the spring. Having found the spring it was easy to 
locate the spot in the snow-bank where the oysters had been 
cached. Iwas not conscious of tarrying upon the way, yet, 
even so, there had been feet more swift than mine. As I 
came up to the spring I heard voices and saw two forms sit- 
ting at the edge of the snow-bank. 

“* Here’s another one!’’ called out Anderson as I appeared; 
and forthwith they broke into peals of most unrighteous 
laughter. ‘‘ You’re a little slow. You’re number three. 
Mac was first.’’ 

‘TI thought I heard an elk as I came up,’’ said I as I sat 
down beside the others and tried to look unconcerned, 
although plainly somewhat out of breath. 

‘* Elk!’ snorted Mackinney as he arose and walked to the 
other edge of the snow-bank. ‘‘ Here’s your elk tracks.’’ 

Mackinney was an old range rider, and he was right. Here 
was the track, plunging through the snow, and here was a 
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deep hole where an elk, or something, had digged hurriedly, 
deeply, and, as it proved, effectively. 

“‘Elk!’’ said Mackinney again savagely. ‘‘ D—— that 
cow-puncher! He took to his horse —course he did, and not 
one of us thought of ridin’. Who'd ever ¢hink a man could 
ride up here at all, let alone at night! Come on, fellers, 
we might as well go home.”’ 

‘Well, I’m pleased to have met you, gentlemen,’’ said 
Anderson, lighting a philosophic pipe, ‘‘and I don’t mind 
walking back with you. It’s a trifle lonesome in the hills 
after dark. Why didn’t you tell me you were coming up?’’ 
He grinned with what seemed to us bad taste. 

When we got down across the foothills and into the broad 
white street of Heart’s Desire, we espied, at a little distance, 
a dark figure slowly approaching. It proved to be Tom 
Osby, who later declared that he had found himself unable 
to sleep. He had things in his pockets. By common con- 
sent we now turned our footsteps across the arroyo, toward 
the cabin where dwelt the family from Kansas. 

The house of the man from Leavenworth was lighted as 
though for some function. There were no curtains at the 
windows, and even had there been, the shock of this specta- 
cle which went on before our eyes would have been sufficient 
to set aside all laws and conventions. With hands in pockets 
we stood and gazed blankly in at the open window. There 
was a sound of revelry by night. The little, narrow Mexican 
fireplace again held abundance of snapping, sparkling, 
crooked pifion wood. The table was spread. At its head 
sat the next postmaster, near him, a lately sorrowful but 
now smiling lady, his wife, the woman from Kansas. The 
oldest daughter was busy at the fire. At the right of the man 
from Leavenworth sat none less than Curly, the same whose 
cow-pony, with bridle thrown down over its head, now stood 
nodding in the bright flood of the moonlight of Heart’s 
Desire. At the side of Curly was the littlest girl from 
Kansas, and she was looking into his eyes. It was thus that 
the social compact was set on in the valley of Heart’s Desire! 

A vast steaming fragrance arose from the bowl which stood 
at the head of the table. Inthe home of the girl from Kansas 
there was light, warmth, comfort, joy. It was Christmas, 
after all. 

“By ——!’’ said Tom Osby. ‘‘ Them’s our oysters! ”’ 

‘‘ And to think,’’ said Dan Anderson softly, as we turned 
away —“‘ we fried ours! ’’ 


THE WORSHIP OF THE BRAZEN CALF 


By JAMES L. FORD 


THE STORY OF MARY—HOW MRS. TAFFETA CON- 
VERTED HER TO THE FAITH OF THE CALF-WORSHIPERS 


altar. This is as true of the Chinese in Pell Street as of 

the ancients who bowed down before false gods and wor- 
shiped graven images that they had fashioned for themselves 
with their own tools. So it happens that the idolaters who 
bow before the brazen calf bring burnt-offerings which they 
lay before its altar; and these offerings, like many Lenten 
sacrifices, consist chiefly of things for which they have no 
further use: such as self-respect, fidelity to American customs, 
ideas and traditions; personal independence— in short, what- 
ever they regard as unfashionable. On this altar, too, are 
contemptuously cast the old-fashioned ties of kin, friendship 
and domesticity in the mad worship of what is at best but a 
false idea, fashioned in sounding brass and advertised far and 
wide by the tinkling cymbals with which the society reporter 
calls mankind to prayer. 

As an example of the manner in which persons of good 
bringing up, mental and moral cleanliness, and decent 
American ideas are proselyted from the faith of their fathers 
and lured on, step by step, until they have laid at the cloven 
feet of this brazen monster every trait, every ideal, every 
standard of living that decent folk hold dear, Jet us consider 
a case that is by no means imaginary and is certainly not an 
uncominon one, of a young woman whom I will designate as 
Mary. I will not, for obvious reasons, mention her surname, 
which is an old and honored one in the thriving city of 
Ourtown, in which she and her husband were born and bred. 

Until her twenty-fifth year Mary has lived contentedly in the 
town of her birth, popular with friends and neighbors and 
adored by her husband, whose prosperous business enables 
him to gratify her in any reasonable desires. Like nearly 
every small American city—and unlike every small English 
one —Ourtown can boast of a well-bred, cultivated and agree- 
able social circle, and in this Mary and her husband occupy a 
deservedly high place. They belong to the Shakespeare Club 
that meets once a fortnight through the winter, the Boat Club, 
which is a moving spirit in affairs during the summer and 
gives a bal! twice during the winter; the Dancing Class that 
meets every Friday night, and the Chafing-dish Club that has 
an ‘informal meeting when neighbors drop in of an evening. 


| DOLATRY always-demands sacrificial offerings before the 


I am writing now of 
a time when ‘‘a mean 
admiration of mean 
things,’’ as snobbery 
was once defined by a 
very great man, or the 
worship of the brazen 
calf, which is almost the 
same thing, had not 
spoiled what is perhaps 
the most agreeable as 
it is certainly the most 
distinctively American 
form of society that our 
country can boast. 

From this elysium the 
husband, John, is called 
to Europe by some 
sudden business emer- 
gency, and, unable to 
take his wife with him, 
compromises the mat- 
ter by leaving her for 
two months in a fashion- 
able New York board- 
ing-house. Here, under 





conversation. When the older lady hints 
at visiting her young friend during the 
summer, Mary fairly shudders at the mere 
thought of introducing her to the little circle 
at home, and then hastily dismisses the 
subject from her mind. 

Meanwhile she finds her a most fascinat- 
ing companion, despite the vulgarity of her 
appearance and conversation. At the thea- 
tre she points out the men and women 
whose names figure in the society columns 
and relates choice bits of scandals concern- 
ing them. There is a world of sarcasm in 
her voice when she talks about the people 

. who ‘‘go into society nowadays,’’ and 
describes the poverty and obscurity of their 
earlier years. Her conversation is inter- 
larded with references to the Nickel-Plush 
Hotel, the chief shrine of the brazen calf, 
and Mary at last ventures to invite her to 
luncheon there. 

“It would be nice to take a snack there 
and have a look at the styles,’’ says Mrs. 
Taffeta meditatively, adding with a note of 
anxious interrogation: ‘‘I hope you’ve 

sp brought your pocketbook along, for the 

way they charge there is something fierce. 

However, if you don’t show up there now 

and then you’re simply nobody in society.”’ 
And Mary, fearful of being classed as 

‘* nobody in sdciety,’’ says hastily, ‘‘ Oh, I 

don’t mind the cost,’’ and follows meekly 





the usual conditions of f ADORED BY behind Mrs. Taffeta as she waddles along 
idleness, acquaintances y \" HER HUSBAND the corridor and into the restaurant, where 
are easily made, and \ i she picks out a table directly opposite the 
Mary soon finds herself [i door. 

le 





on terms of pleasant cnn ov namees Vanes 
intimacy with Mrs. 

Martha Taffeta, therelict 

of Joshua of that surname, and the recognized authority, so 
far as the boarding-house table is concerngd, on all matters 
relating to fashion, society and the scandals of the town. It 
is quite true that Mrs. Taffeta’s English is of a kind that 
would disgrace the least pretentious of Ourtown’s social 
circles, and that her native vulgarity is revealed in her face 
and manner as well as in the style and substance of her 


‘Now, my dear,’’ says Mrs. Taffeta, as 
she adjusts her eye-glass, ‘‘ let us see who 
is here to-day. Mrs. de Slycer, of course; 

I might have told you as much. You don’t see little Tommy 
Teecart anywhere, do you? Well, if you don’t see him 
now you will before long, for she’s had him tied to her 
apron-strings ever since she came back from North Dakota. 
As I’m alive, there’s Mrs. Jack Snappleton lunching with 
Billy Earwig, and she’s got that same bonnet on she wore at 
the Highflier wedding last fall. You needn’t tell me her 








husband doesn’t know what she’s up to while he’s downtown. 
I heard only the other day he’d have been bankrupt long ago 
if it hadn’t been for the money he’s borrowed from Earwig. 
Mercy on us, there’s Mrs. Tom Tittlebat, coming right this 
way, and how old she does look and how gray. She’s ten 
years older than she was when her 
daughter was married six months 
ago. That’s her in the gray dress.’’ 
And Mary looks up to see Mrs. Tittle- 
bat coming straight toward them. 

Of course she’ll stop and speak to 
her friend, Mrs. Taffeta. Oh, if only 
some of the neighbors from home 
could be here to see that famous 


woman of fashion stopping for an / ‘és 
amiable bit of chat with Mrs. Taffeta, Ws) ect 

who will, of course, introduce her. iif BE 

Somehow, she never has introduced i es 

any of her swell friends, but this y) 


time she won’t be able to get out of 
it. She lays down her knife and 
fork, nervously wipes her lips and 
tries to catch a glimpse of her face 
in the great mirror across the room. 
Mrs. Tittlebat is close upon them, 
but there is no smile of recognition 
on her face as she glances carelessly 
down at Mrs. Taffeta, who is making 
a mental inventory of her clothes. 
In another moment she has passed 
their table and seated herself near 
the window. 

“Why didn’t you ask her to sit 
down with us? I'd give anything to 
hear her talk, no matter if the lunch 
did cost more,’’ says the young wife 
in a tone of remonstrance. 

Mrs. Taffeta looks down upon her 
in pity at her ignorance. ‘‘ Ask her 
to sit down? You can’t treat them Four Hundred folks like 
that, my dear. They won’t have it. Why, if you was to so 
much as speak to one of them in a place like this, she’d like 
as not walk right out of the room without answering.”’ 

** Yes, but I don’t know her and you do,’’ persists Mary. 
‘* Tf you know her well enough to be at her daughter’s wed- 
ding, you ought not to be afraid to speak to her here.’’ 

For a moment Mrs. Taffeta looks wonderingly at her com- 
panion as if she does not quite know how much or how little 
she comprehends. ‘‘It won’t do,’’ she says at last, and 
devotes herself again toher luncheon. The nonchalance with 
which Mrs. Taffeta gazes upon the other diners, criticises the 
food, bullies the waiter, and finally permits a look of deep 
abstraction to settle on her face while poor little simple Mary 
pays the check of eight dollars, is in itself an example of 
what long-range study of society will do for a woman in a few 
years. 

‘* Take the bill-of-fare as a souvenir,’’ she whispers as they 
rise to go, and Mary hastily smuggles one under her cloak 
and goes out feeling as if the eyes of every waiter in the room 
were upon her. 


The Raid on the Gold:Stamped Stationery 


‘Come in here a moment till I write a letter,’’ says the old 
lady as she leads the way into a smaller room fitted up with 
writing-tables and stationery. Here she writes three or four 
short notes and asks Mary rather querulously if she cannot 
think of any one she would liketowriteto. Then they go out 
on the Avenue and walk slowly uptown, Mrs. Taffeta noting 
and commenting on the occupants of passing carriages in her 
usual vein of sarcasm. 

‘**T declare, it’s enough to make my mother turn in her 
grave to see the airs some folks puts on; and me, her own 
daughter, walking here in the dust that their horses kick up. 
I can tell you I’ve seen the day when that Mrs. Highflier we 
seen in the restaurant wa’n’t cuttin’ up no such didoes as she 
does now. Things is come to a pretty pass when old Jake 
Highflier’s granddaughter turns up her nose at me whose 
father could have bought and sold her family out a dozen 
times over and never known it. Jake Highflier! Time was 
when he was glad to half-sole a pair of shoes for my grand- 
mother —there was a stylish lady for you, my dear! Straight 
as an arrow, hair white as snow, four offers of marriage after 
she was sixty —and if he didn’t fetch ’em home on time she 
was into his wool quicker’n scat; but, Lord bless you, there’s 
lots on ’em ain’t no better’n her. I’m goin’ to take you with 
me to the Van Dorst wedding next week —a pretty girl that 
Kitty Van Dorst, and a big thing it is for her to be Lady 
Elmhurst—and then I’ll show you some folks that’s what I 
call gilt-edged and high-toned.’’ 

And that night Mary goes to bed with her head buzzing with 
dreams of this wonderful society of which she is beginning to 
catch a few glimpses. And to think that Mrs. Taffeta is 
actually going to take her to this wedding that has been a 
subject of discussion at the boarding-house table ever since 
she ate her first meal there. She must have new clothes, of 
course. John won’t mind, and even if he does grumble at 
her bills it’s his own fault for going to Europe without her. 
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Besides, what right has he to expect her to spend her whole 
life in Ourtown? How shabby and old-fashioned her great 
wide parlors seem to her now as she contrasts them in her 
mind with the tawdry decorations of the Nickel-Plush! How 
could she have ever cared for the simple social customs of 
home, the midday dinner on Sunday, 
the meetings of the Shakespeare 
Club, the Yacht Club ball and the 
neighborly evening calls? If she 
ever makes Ourtown her permanent 
home again-—-and she won’t if she 
can help it—she will introduce some 
of the customs of that imposing social 
body at which she has been permitted 
to peep. She falls asleep while her 
mind is still busy with a project 
to have John’s outgrown dress suit 
altered over for the gardener’s oldest 
boy to answer the bell in. 

The church ceremony which is to 
transform Lord Elmhurst into a mil- 
lionaire and Kitty Van Dorst’ into 
Lady Elmhurst is set for what the 
society reporters call ‘‘ high noon,’’ 
but long before twelve o’clock every 
boarding-house in Greater New York 
has disgorged its quota of excited 
women to swell the throng which is 
gathering from every quarter of the 
compass. The morning trains from 
the New Jersey suburbs, the Staten 
Island boats, the cars on the Brooklyn 
bridge and the surface and elevated 
roads leading from the Bronx are all 
crowded to an unheard-of degree, for 
this is the best-advertised wedding 
that New York has ever known, and 
every woman with the slightest pre- 
tension to a knowledge of society 
feels that she must at least catch a glimpse of the guests as 
they arrive. 

It is almost twelve o’clock now and the police sergeant has 
just made his fifth attempt to dislodge Mrs. Taffeta from the 
iron railing to which her knuckles have been clinging for 
nearly three hours, ever since she planted herself across the 
street directly opposite the church door. 

‘‘T know my rights and I’m going to have ’em,’’ she says 
boldly in response to the sergeant’s appeal. ‘‘ This lady and 
me got this place early in the morning and we’re goin’ to see 
the bride if we die for it. Don’t you budge an inch, Mary, 
for all his Irish talk;’’ which is Mrs. Taffeta's English for 
“Py suis, j’y reste.” 

Poor Mary, with her new finery torn and crumpled by the 
mob, has only now comprehended the fact that they are not even 
to enter the church, but must content themselves with what 
they can see from the sidewalk. Never before has she gone out 
into the street to watch the arrival of a wedding party. For 
the first time in her life a policeman has asked her to move 
on. However, it is better to stand afar off and gaze upon the 
members of the Four Hundred than to be first in the provincial 
society of Ourtown. Nevertheless, she confesses to herself 
that she would die with mortification 
if any of her old friends or neighbors 
were to see .her here clinging to the 
iron railing and huddling safely under 
the wing of this black-satin-gowned 
oracle of society. 

It is true that from their place over 
the way they can see nothing but the 
feet and hats of the guests as they 
descend from their carriages, but Mrs. 
Taffeta, who has not missed a fashion- 
able function of this kind in ten years, 
knows every heel and feather in New 
York society, and identifies each arrival 
with marvelous accuracy. Her own 
appearance is that of a woman who has 
been engaged in personal combat, as 
Mary realizes with a keen sense of 
mortification. Three of the buttons of 
the black satin waist into which she 
wedged herself for the occasion have 
broken from their moorings, her bonnet 
has been twisted awry, and a long, 
scraggly lock of gray hair partly ob- 
scures her vision. Clinging with 
gloved tentacles to the iron rail, heed- 
less of the mob of frenzied women who 
surge around her, she is indeed a 
heroic if disheveled figure, and one 
well deserving of immortality in bronze 
or canvas. 

At the boarding-house table Mrs. 
Taffeta is always an imposing presence. 
Preserving a significant silence—as 
that of one who could talk if she cared 
to—when the conversation touches 
upon art, literature or science, but 
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dominating the whole room when society, fashion or the 
personal traits of men and women of social prominence are 
under discussion, this determined woman has long since won 
recognition as a really learned authority on those polite topics 
—the only ones, by the way, in which she deigns to display 
any interest. 

There are times when she will eat her dinner without utter- 
ing a word, but to-night, fresh from the Elmhurst-Van Dorst 
wedding and with the dust of battle still on her hair and 
clothes, she is absolute mistress of the conversational arena. 
The other boarders hold their breath as they listen, round- 
eyed, to her description of the clothes worn by each and every 
guest, of the equipages in which they came, the appearance 
of the bride and groom, the gifts of Lord Elmhurst to the 
bridesmaids — in brief, not a detail of the whole stupendous 
affair has escaped her notice. Mary, who has not seen any- 
thing except the necks of the women in front of her, listens 
spellbound to this wonderful woman’s recital and envies her 
her extraordinary capacity for seeing and remembering. 
The funny boarder makes one or two passes about having 
been there himself, but fails to win even the faintest smile; 
the Socialist boarder attempts to stem the tide of credulous 
interest by computing the number of poor people who might 
have been fed and clothed with the money spent on the cere- 
mony and wedding feast, but no one pays any heed to him. 
Eyes have they to-night at this boarding-house table, but they 
are all fixed upon this black-satin-gowned high priestess of 
the brazen calf; ears have they, too, but they hear nothing 
save her impressive words. All unconsciously they are fol- 
lowing her as she celebrates the solemn rites of her faith; 
bowing with her as she makes her genuflexions before the 
graven image of base metal which they are fast learning to 
adore, listening reverently as she recites the list of those 
present which the press will give the next morning to a 
waiting world, and wishing that they, too, were worthy to 
take even the humblest degree in the sacred Order of well- 
advertised society. 


A Pleasant Surprise for Mary’s Husband 


In due course of time John returns from abroad and is puzzled 
and pained at the change that he finds in his wife—a change 
which he is unable either to define or account for. During 
the few weeks that he has been away she has lost all her 
interest in the people and affairs of Ourtown, and instead of 
showing an anxiety to return home at once she pleads for a 
longer stay in New York. She is just beginning to understand 
the city now, she tells him, and she wonders how she could 
have been contented to live anywhere else. Next winter they 
must spend at least three months there. Ourtown is well 
enough, but there is no really brilliant society there, no one 
worth looking at ortalking about. Why, inthe Nickel-Plush 
restaurant the other day, Mrs. Taffeta pointed out no less than 
ten well-known people who were lunching there at the same 
time. She wishes she could lunch there every day. It will 


seem awfully dull at home after all she has been enjoying in 
New York. 

Poor John finds himself utterly unable to share her enthu- 
siasm for the Nickel-Plush, and as for Mrs. Taffeta, he 
on sight and bluntly wonders 
(Concluded on Page 25) 
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pronounces her an “‘ old hag 
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CHAPTER XII 

N THAT particular morning in April the trading around 
O the Wheat Pit on the floor of the Chicago Board of 
Trade began practically a full five minutes ahead 
of the stroke of the gong; and the throng of brokers and 
clerks that surged in and about the Pit itself was so great that 
it overflowed and spread out over the floor between the wheat 
and corn pits, ousting the traders in oats from their tradi- 
tional ground. The market had closed the day before with 
May wheat at ninety-eight and five-eighths, and the Bulls 
had prophesied and promised that the magic legend, ‘‘ Dollar 
Wheat,’’ would be on the Western Union wires before another 

twenty-four hours. 

The indications pointed toa lively morning’s work. Nevef 
for an instant during the past six weeks had the trading 
sagged or languished. The air of the Pit was surcharged 
with a veritable electricity; it had the effervescence of 
champagne, or of mountain-top at sunrise. It was buoyant, 
thrilling. 

The ‘‘ Unknown Bull ’’ was to all appearance still in con- 
tro]; the whole market hung upon his horns; and from time 
to time one felt the sudden upward thrust, powerful, tre- 
mendous, as he flung the wheat up another notch. The 
‘‘tailers’’—the little Bulls—were radiant. In the dark, 
they hung hard by their unseen and mysterious friend who 
daily, weekly, was making them richer. The Bears were 
scarcely visible. The Great Bull in a single superb rush had 
driven them nearly out of the Pit. Growling, grumbling, they 
had retreated, and only at distance dared so much as to bare 
aclaw. Just the furmidable lowering of the Great Bull’s 
frontlet sufficed, so it seemed, to check their every move of 
aggression or resistance. And all the while, Liverpool, 
Paris, Odessa and Budapest clamored ever louder and louder 
for the grain that meant food to the crowded streets and 
barren farms of Europe. 

A few moments before the opening Charles Cressler was in 
the public rcom, in the southeast corner of the building, where 
smoking was allowed, finishing his morning’s cigar. But as 
he heard the distant striking of the gong and the roar of the 
Pit as it began to get under way, with a prolonged rumbling 
trepidation like the advancing of a great flood, he threw his 
cigar away and stepped out from the public room to the main 
floor, going on toward the front windows. At the sample 
tables he filled his pockets with wheat, and once at the win- 
dows raised the sash and spread the pigeons’ breakfast on the 
granite ledge. 

While he was watching the confused fluttering of flashing 
wings that on the instant filled the air in front of the window, 
he was all at once surprised to hear a voice at his elbow, 
wishing him good-morning. 

** Seem to know you, don’t they?”’ 

Cressler turned about. 

“‘Oh,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hullo, hullo—yes, they know me all 
right. Especially that red and white hen. She’s got a lame 
wing since yesterday, and if I don’t watch the others would 
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drive her off. The pouter brute yonder, for instance. He’s 
a regular pirate. Wants all the wheat himself. Don’t ever 
seem to get enough.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ observed the newcomer laconically, ‘‘ there are 
others.’’ , 

The man who spoke was about forty years of age. His 
name was Calvin Hardy Crookes. He was very small and 
very slim. His hair was yet dark, and his face—smooth- 
shaven and triangulated in shape, like a cat’s —was dark as 
well. The eyebrows were thin and black, and the lips, too, 
were thin and were puckered a little, like the mouth ofa 
tight-shut sack. The face was secretive, impassive and cold. 

The man himself was dressed like a dandy. His coat and 
trousers were of the very newest fashion. He wore a white 
waistcoat, drab gaiters, a gold watch and chain, a jeweled 
scarf-pin and a seal ring. From the top pocket of his coat 
protruded the finger-tips of a pair of unworn red gloves. 

‘* Yes,’’ continued Crookes, unfolding a brand-new pocket 
handkerchief as he spoke. ‘‘ There are others—who never 
know when they’ve got enough wheat.’’ 

‘Oh, you mean the ‘ Unknown Bull.’ ’’ 

“T mean the unknown fool,’’ returned Crookes 
placidly. 

There was not a trace of the snob about Charles Cressler. 
No one could be more democratic. But at the same time as 
this interview proceeded he could not fight down nor alto- 
gether ignore a certain qualm of gratified vanity. Had the 
matter risen to the realm of his consciousness he would 
have hated himself for this. But it went no further than a 
vaguely-felt increase of self-esteem. He seemed to feel more 
important in his own eyes; he would have liked to have his 
friends see him just now talking with this man. ‘‘ Crookes 
was saying to-day’’—he would observe when next he met an 
acquaintance. For C. H. Crookes was conceded to be the 
“biggest man’”’ in La Salle Street. Not even the growing 
importance of the new and mysterious Bull could quite make 
the market forget the Great Bear. Inactive during all this 
trampling and goring in the Pit, there were yet those who, 
even as they strove against the Bull, cast uneasy glances over 
their shoulders, wondering why the Bear did not come to the 
help of his own. 

‘Well, yes,’’ admitted Cressler, combing his short beard — 
‘* ves, he is a fool.’’ 

The contrast between the two men was extreme. Each 
was precisely what the other was not. The one, long, angu- 
lar, loose-jointed; the other, tight, trig, small and compact. 
The one osseous, the other sleek; the one stoop-shouldered, 
the other erect as a corporal of infantry. 

But as Cressler was about to continue Crookes put his chin 
in the air. 

“‘Hark!’’ he said. ‘‘ What's that?’’ 

For from the direction of the Wheat Pit had come a sudden 
and vehement renewal of tumult. Thetraders as one man 
were roaring in chorus. There were cheers; hats went up 
into the air. On the floor by the lowest step two brokers, 
their hands trumpet-wise to their mouths, shouted at top 
voice to certain friends at a distance, while above them, on 
the topmost step of the Pit, a half-dozen others, their arms 
at fullest stretch, threw the hand-signals that interpreted the 
fluctuations in the price to their associates in the various 
parts of the building. - Again and again the cheers rose, vio- 
lent hip-hip-hurrahs and tigers, while from all corners and 
parts of the floor men and boys came scurrying up. Visitors 
in the gallery leaned eagerly upon the railing. Over in the 
provision pit trading ceased for the moment, and all heads 
were turned toward the commotion of the wheat traders. 

** Ah,’’ commented Crookes, ‘‘ they did get it there at last.’’ 

For the hand on the dial had suddenly jumped another 
degree, and not a messenger boy, not a porter, not a janitor, 
none whose work or life brought him in touch with the Board 
of Trade that did not feel the thrill. The news flashed out 
to the world on a hundred telegraph wires; it was called toa 
hundred offices across the telephone lines. From every door- 
way, even, as it seemed, from every window of the building, 
spreading thence all over the city, the State, the Northwest, the 
entire nation, sped the magic words, ‘‘ Dollar Wheat.’’ 

Crookes turned to Cressler. 

“Can you lunch with me to-day —at Kinsley’s? I’d like 
to have a talk with you.”’ 

And as soon as Cressler had accepted the invitation 
Crookes, with a succinct nod, turned upon his heel and 
walked away. 

At Kinsley’s that day, in a private room on the second floor, 
Cressler met not only Crookes, but his associate Sweeny, and 
another gentleman by the name of Freye, the latter one of his 
oldest and best-liked friends. 

Sweeny was an Irishman, florid, flamboyant, talkative, who 
spoke with a faint brogue, and who tagged every observation, 
argument or remark with the phrase, ‘‘ Do you understand 
me, gen’lemen?’’ Freye, a German-American, was a quiet 
fellow, very handsome, with black side-whiskers and a 
humorous, twinkling eye. The three were members of the 





Board of Trade, and were always associated with the Bear 
forces. Indeed, they could be said to beits leaders, Between 
them, as Cressler afterward was accustomed to say, ‘‘ they 
could have bought pretty much all of the West Side.’’ 

And during the course of the luncheon these three, with a 
simplicity and a directness that for the moment left Cressler 
breathless, announced that they were preparing to drive the 
Unknown Bull out of the Pit, and asked him to become one of 
the clique. 

Crookes, whom Cressler intuitively singled out as the 
leader, did not so much as open his mouth till Sweeny had 
talked himself breathless, and all the preliminaries were out 
of the way. Then he remarked, his eye as lifeless as the eye 
of a fish, his voice as expressionless as the voice of Fate itself: 

‘I don’t know who the big Bull is, and I don’t care acurse. 
But he don’t suit my book. I want him out of the market. 
We’ve let him have his way now for three or four months. 
We figured we’d let him run to the dollar mark. The May 
option closed this morning at a dollar and an eighth. 

Now we take hold.’’ 

‘* But,’’ Cressler hastened to object, 
a speculator.’’ 

Freye smiled, and tapped his friend on the arm. 

‘*T guess, Charlie,’’ he said, ‘‘ that there won’t be much 
speculating about this.’’ : 

‘‘Why, gen’lemen,’’ cried Sweeny, brandishing a fork, 
‘“we’re going to sell him right out o’ the maarket. Simply 
flood out the son-of-a-gun — you understand me, gen’lemen?’’ 

Cressler shook his head. 

““No,’? he answered—‘‘ No, you must count me out. I 
quit speculating years ago. And, besides, to sell short on 
this kind of market—I don’t need to tell you what you risk.’’ 

“Risk hell!’’ muttered Crookes. 

‘Well, now, I'll explain to you, Charlie,’’ began Freye. 

The other two withdrew a little from the conversation. 
Crookes, as ever monosyllabic, took himself off in a little 
while, and Sweeny, his chair tipped back against the wall, 
his hands clasped behind his head, listened to Freye explain- 
ing to Cressler the plans of the proposed clique and the lines 
of their attack. 

He talked for nearly an hour and a half, at the end of which 
time the lunch table was one litter of papers—letters, con: 
tracts, warehouse receipts, tabulated statistics, and the like. 

“‘Well,’’ said Freye, at length—‘‘ Well, Charlie, do you 
see the game? What do you think of it?’’ 

‘‘It’s about as ingenious a scheme as I ever heard of, 


‘ 


‘ you forget —I’m not 


Billy,’’ answered Cressler. ‘‘ You can’t lose with Crookes 
back of it.”’ 

‘* Well, then, we can count you in, hey?’”’ 

“‘Count nothing,’’ declared Cressler stoutly. ‘‘I don’t 
speculate.’’ 


‘‘ But have you thought of this?’’ urged Freye, and went 
over the entire proposition from a fresh point of view, wind- 
ing up with the exclamation: ‘‘ Why, Charlie, we’re going to 
make our everlasting fortunes.”’ 

‘*T don’t want any everlasting fortune, Billy Freye,’’ pro- 
tested Cressler. ‘‘ Look here, Billy. You must remember 
I’m a pretty old cock. You boys are all youngsters. I’ve 
got a little money 
left and a little 
business, and I want 
to grow old quiet- 
like. Ihadmy fling, 
you know, when you 
boys were in knick- 
erbockers. Nowyou 
let me keep out of 
all this. You get 
some one else.’”’ 









CALVIN HARDY CROOKES 














‘No, we’ll be jiggered if we do,’’ exclaimed Sweeny. 
““Say, are ye scared we can’t buy that trade journal? 
Why, we have it in our pocket, so we have. D’ye think 
Crookes, now, couldn’t make Bear sentiment with the public 
with just the lift o’ one forefinger? Why, he owns most of 
the commercial columns of the dailies already. D’ye think 
he couldn’t swamp that maarket with sellin’ orders in the 
shorter end o’ two days? D’ye think we won’t alli hold 
together, now? Is that the bug in the butter? Sure, now, 
listen. Let me tell you “4 

“You can’t tell me anything about this scheme that you’ve 
not told me before,’’ declared Cressler. ‘‘ You’ll win, of 
course. Crookes & Co. are like Rothschild—earthquakes 
couldn’t budge ’em. But I promised myself years ago to 
keep out of the speculative market, and I mean to stick by it.’’ 

‘*Oh, get on with: you, Charlie,’’ said Freye good- 
humoredly; ‘‘ you’re scared.’’ 

‘Of what?’’ asked Cressler; ‘‘ speculating? You bet I 
am, and when you’re as old as I am, and have been through 
three panics, and have known what it meant to have a corner 
bust under you, you’ll be scared of speculating, too.’’ 

‘* But suppose we can prove to 
you,’’ said Sweeny, all at once, 
‘‘that we’re not speculating —that 
the other fellow, this fool Bull, is 
doing the speculating? ’’ 

““T’ll go into anything in the way 
of legitimate trading,’’ answered 
Cressler, getting up from the table. 
‘* You convince me that your clique 
is not a speculative clique and I’ll 
come in. But I don’t see how your 
deal can be anything else.”’ 

‘Will you meet us here to- 
morrow?’ asked Sweeny, as they 
got into their overcoats, 

‘Tt won’t do you any good,”’ per- 
sisted Cressler. 

‘‘Well, will you meet us just 
the same? ’”’ the other insisted. And 
in the end Cressler accepted. 

On the steps of the restaurant 
they parted, and the two leaders 
watched Cressler’s broad, stooped 
shoulders disappear down the street. 

**He’s as good as in already,”’ 
Sweeny declared. ‘‘I’ll fix him to- 
morrow. Onceaspeculator, always 
a speculator. He was the cock of 
the cowyard in his day, and the thing 
is in the bluod. He gave himself 
clean, clean away when he let out 
he was- afraid o’ speculating. You 
can’t be afraid of anything that ain’t 
got a hold on you. Y’ understand 
me, now?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ observed Freye, ‘‘ we’ve 
got to get him in.’’ 

‘“* Talk to me about that now,”’’ 
Sweeny answered. ‘‘I’m new to 
some parts o’ this scheme o’ yours 
yet. Why is Crookes so keen on 
having him in? We could get 
along without him. He ain’t so almighty rich, y’ know.’’ 

‘“*No, but he’s a solid, conservative cash-grain man,’’ 
answered Freye, ‘‘ who hasn’t been associated with speculat- 
ing for years. Crookes has got to have that element in the 
clique before we can approach Stires & Co. We may have 
to get a pile of money from them, and they’re apt to be scary 
and cautious. Cressler being in, do you see, gives the clique 
a substantial, conservative character. You let Crookes man- 
age it. He knows his business.’’ 

“‘ Say,’’ exclaimed Sweeny, an idea occurring to him, ‘‘I 
thought Crookes was going to put us wise to-day. He must 
know by now who the Big Bull is.’’ 

“‘No doubt he does know,’’ answered the other. ‘‘ He’ll 
tell us when he’s ready.. But I think I could copper the 
individual. There was a great big jag of wheat sold to 
Liverpool a little while ago through Gretry, Converse & Co., 
who’ ve been acting for Curtis Jadwin for a good many years.’’ 

‘‘Jadwin, hey? Hi! we’re after big game, I’m thinking.”’ 

‘‘But look here,’’ warned Freye. ‘‘ Here’s a point. 
Cressler is not to know by the longest kind of chalk; anyhow, 
not until he’s so far in he can’t pull out. Heand Jadwin are 
good friends, I’m told. Hello, it’s raining a little. Well, 
I’ve got to be moving. See you at lunch to-morrow.’’ 

As Cressler turned into La Salle Street the light sprinkle 
of rain suddenly swelled to a deluge, and he had barely time 
to dodge into the portico of the Illinois Trust to escape a 
drenching. All the passers-by close at hand were making 
for the same shelter, and among these Cressler was surprised 
to see Curtis Jadwin, who came running up the narrow lane 
from the café entrance of the Grand Pacific Hotel. 

“* Hello! Hello, J.,’’ he cried, when his friend came pant- 
ing up the steps. ‘‘ As the whale said to Jonah, ‘Come in out 
of the wet.’ ”’ 

The two friends stood a momesit under the portico, their 
coat collars turned up, watching the scurrying in the street. 
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**Well,’’ said Cressler at last, ‘‘I see we got ‘ dollar 
wheat’ this morning.”’ 

“** Yes,’’ answered Jadwin, nedding, ‘‘ ‘ dollar wheat.’ ’’ 

‘* T suppose,’’ went on Cressler —‘‘ I suppose you are sorry 
now that you’re not in it any more.’’ 

“Oh, no,”’ replied Jadwin, nibbling off the end of a cigar. 
‘No, I’m—I’m just as well out of it.’’ 

** And it’s for good and all this time, eh?”’ 

** For good and all.’’ 

“** Well,’’ commented Cressler, ‘‘ some one else has begun 
where you left off, I guess. This Unknown Bull, I mean. 
All the boys are trying to find out who he is. Crookes, 


‘ 


‘ though, was saying to me—Cal Crookes, you know—he was 


saying he didn’t care who he was. Crookes is out of the 
market, too, I understand—and means to keep out, he says, 
till the Big Bull gets tired. Wonder who the Big Bull is?”’ 
‘“‘Oh, there isn’t any Big  Bull,’’ blustered Jadwin. 
‘* There’s simply a lot of heavy buying, or maybe there might 
be a ring of New York men operating through Gretry. I 
don’t know; and I guess I’m like Crookes, I don’t care— 
now that I’m out of the game. Real estate is too lively now 





to think of anything else; keeps me on the keen jump early 
and late. I tell you what, Charlie, this city isn’t half grown 
yet. And do you know, I’ve noticed another thing —cities 
grow to the westward. I’ve got a building and loan asso- 
ciation going out in the suburbs on the West Side that’s a 
dandy. Well, looks as though the rain had stopped. 
Remember me to madam. So long, Charlie.’’ 

On leaving Cressler Jadwin went on to his offices in The 
Rookery, close at hand. But he had no more than settled 
himself at his desk when he was called up on his telephone. 

‘*Hello!’’ said a small, dry transformation of Gretry’s 
voice. ‘‘ Helle, is that you, J.? Well, in the matter of that 
cash wheat in Duluth, I’ve bought that for you.”’ 

“‘ All right,’’ answered Jadwin; then he added, ‘‘I guess 
we had better have a long talk now.”’ 

“‘T was going to propose that,’’ answered. the broker. 
‘Meet me this evening at seven at the Grand Pacific. It’s 
just as well that we’re not seen together nowadays. Don’t 
ask for me. Go right into the smoking-room. I’ll be there. 
And, by the way, I shall expect a reply from Minneapolis 
about half-past five this afternoon. I would like to be able 
to get at you at once when that comes in. Can you wait?’’ 

‘Well, I was going home,’’ objected Jadwin. ‘‘I wasn't 
home to dinner last night, and Mrs. Jadwin—— ”’ 

“‘ This is pretty important, you know,’’ warned the broker. 
‘‘And if I call you up on your residence telephone there’s 
always the chance of somebody cutting in and overhearing us.’’ 

“Oh, very well, then,’’ assented Jadwin. ‘I'll call ita 
day. I'll get home for luncheon to-morrow. It can’t be 
helped. By the way, I met Cressler this afternoon, Sam, 
and he seemed sort of suspicious of things, to me—as though 
he had an inkling —— ”’ 

‘* Better hang up,’’ came back the broker’s voice. ‘‘ Better 
hang up, J. There’s big risk telephoning like this. I'll 
see you to-night. Good-by.’’ 
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And so it was that about half an hour later Laura was 
called to the telephone in the library. 

“* Oh, not coming home at all to-night? ’’ she cried blankly, 
in response to Jadwin’s message. 

** It’s just impossible, old girl,’’ he answered. 

** But why?’’ she insisted. 

“Oh, business; this building and loan association of 
mine.’’ 

*“Oh, I know it can’t be that. Why don’t you let Mr. 
Gretry manage your——’”’ 

But at this point Jadwin, the warning of Gretry still fresh 
in his mind, interrupted quickly: 

‘‘T must hang up now, Laura. Good-by. I'll see you to- 
morrow noon and explain it all to you. Good-by. 

Laura! . . . Hello! Are you there yet? 
Hello, hello! ”’ 

But Jadwin had heard in the receiver the rattle and click 
as of a tiny door closing. The receiver was silent and dead; 
and he knew that his wife, disappointed and angry, had 
“hung up’’ without saying good-by. 

The days passed. Soon another week had gone by. The 
wheat market steadied down after 
the dollar mark was reached, and 
for a few days a calmer period 
intervened. Down beneath the 
surface, below the ebb and flow of 
the currents, the great forces were 
silently at work reshaping the “‘ situ- 
ation.’’ Millions of dollars were 
beginning to be set in motion to 
govern the millions of bushels of 
wheat. At the end of the third week 
of the month Freye reported to 
Crookes that Cressler was ‘‘in,’’ 
and promptly negotiations were 
opened between the clique and the 
great banking house of the Stires. 
But meanwhile Jadwin and Gretry, 
foreseeing no opposition, realizing 
the incalculable advantage that 
their knowledge of the possibility of 
a ‘‘corner’’ gave them, were, quietly 
enough, gathering in the grain. As 
early as the end of March Jadwin, 
as an incidental to his contemplated 
corner of May wheat, had bought up 
a full half of the small supply of 
cash wheat in Duluth, Chicago, 
Liverpool and Paris—some twenty 
million bushels; and against this 
had sold short an equal amount of 
the July option. Having the actual 
wheat in hand he could not lose, 
If wheat went up, his twenty million 
bushels were all the more valuable; 
if it went down, he covered his short 
sales ataprofit. And all the while, 
steadily, persistently, he bought May 
wheat, till Gretry’s book showed 
him to be possessed of over twenty 
million bushels of the grain. 

But all this took not only his every 
minute of time, but his every 
thought, his every consideration. He who had only so 
short a while before considered the amount of five million 
bushels burdensome, demanding careful attention, was now 
called upon to watch, govern and control the tremendous 
forces latent in a line of forty millions. At times he remem- 
bered the Curtis Jadwin of the spring before his marriage, 
the Curtis Jadwin who had sold a pitiful milion on the 
strength of the news of the French import duty, and had con- 
sidered the deal ‘‘ big.’’ Well, he was a different man since 
that time. Then he had been suspicious of speculation, had 
feared it even. Now he had discovered that there were in 
him powers, capabilities, and a breadth of grasp hitherto 
unsuspected. He could control the Chicago wheat market; 
and the man who could do that might well call himself 
‘great’? without presumption. He knew that he overtopped 
them all—Gretry, the ‘‘ Crookes ’’ gang, the arrogant, sneer- 
ing ‘‘ Bears,’’ all the men of the world of the Board of Trade. 
He was stronger, bigger, shrewder than them all. A few 
days now would show, when they would all wake to the fact 
that wheat, which they had promised to deliver before they 
had it in hand, was not to be got except from him—and at 
whatever price he chose to impose. He could exact from 
them a hundred dollars a bushel if he chose, and they must 
pay him the price or become bankrupts. 

By now his mind was upon this one great fact—May 
Wheat —continually. It was with him the instant he woke 
in the morning. It kept him company during his hasty 
breakfast; in the rhythm of his horses’ hoofs, as the ‘* team ’’ 
carried him downtown, he heard ‘ wheat-wheat-wheat, 
wheat-wheat-wheat.’’ No sooner did he enter La Salle 
Street than the roar of traffic came to his ears as the roar of 
the torrent of wheat which drove through Chicago from the 
Western farms to the mills and bakeshops of Europe. There 
at the foot of the street the torrent swirled once upon itself, 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 
@A light heart often means a light head. 


€ Ambition is often the assassin of happiness. 
@The debt we owe to ourselves is generally paid. 
@The man who is his own best friend has few others. 


@There are few good points about the finger of | 
suspicion, 


@The early worm can generally be depended upon to, 
fill the bill. 


@If all the world thought alike there would be no 


horse trades. 


@Be wise to-day. You don’t know how foolish you 


may be to-morrow. 


Truth is a paradox. It may be naked and still be 
clothed in its own righteousness. . 


@Some men never think of going to work until they 
have given everything else a fair trial. 


@When the pessimist gets to Heaven his first move 
will be to look about for the fire-escapes. 


@Some claim that coeducation encourages matrimony. 
Why not? Isn’t matrimony coeducation? 


@We all know that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive — but some of us know it only from hearsay. 


@One of the real troubles of this life is that a man 
must usually go to bed when he is not sleepy and get up when 
he is sleepy. 


@Mr. Rockefeller says money cannot measure happi- 
ness. But Mr. Rockefeller will not lend his yardstick to all 
those who would like to try. 


@Having cast its shadow over Thanksgiving the 
turkey trust now prepares to embrace Christmas. As a com- 
bine the turkey trust is a gobbler. 


@Every year the United States Fish Commission dis- 
tributes the enormous number of 1,500,000,000 young fish, 
or about twenty fish for every man, woman and child in the 
country. And yet the person who catches fish has to en- 
counter the same old incredulity. In the fish proposition 
not even figures count. 
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The “‘New’? Mother 


Baap other day the dean of one of the largest of our colleges 

for women made an impassioned appeal to young mothers 
not to waste their time in the personal care of their babies, 
but to give them over to trained nurses and kindergartners, 
while they devoted themselves to study and such outside 
work as would fit them to be companions for their children 
when they were grown. 

Nothing can be more convincing than her reasoning, and 
there is but one objection to her plan—that it doesn’t work. 

It is a most disheartening fact that none of our plans, how- 
ever scientific or reasonable, which run counter to Nature, 
ever does work. About twenty years ago, for instance, some 
philanthropic folk in England founded model homes for the 
female children of poor, depraved parents. The girls were 
reared, so to speak, in bulk. They dressed alike, they ate 
the same food at the same moment, they walked, slept, rose, 
studied, played and prayed in mass at the tap of a bell. 
Especial care was taken, for fear of favoritism, that there 
should be no personal intercourse between them and their 
teachers out of school. The habits, knowledge and religion 
taught to them were warranted to be of the best. 

But when these girls, being grown, were sent into homes as 
nurses of children they invariably were sent back as incom- 
petent and cruel. The human element in them was withered 
and dead for want of the family life. The experimenters 
openly acknowledged that the training in unselfishness and 
in affection was better under even a careless mother and 
father than-‘under no father and mother at all. 

A few years ago Dr. Louis Starr, the eminent American 
specialist for children, discovered a new disease among them. 
The baby patients grew bloodless and weak and died with no 
apparent ailment. They were invariably the children of 
wealthy mothers who had refused to nurse them, but fed them 
on some food which science declared perfect. Science was 
again mistaken and Nature avenged the slight put upon her. 

If the college-graduate mothers follow the advice of their 
dean their children will lose something out of their lives 
which no nurse nor kindergartner can give. 

Will the boy of fifteen when the devil tempts him be most 
likely to go for help to the brilliant companion who under- 
stands politics and civic reform, or to the little fond woman 
who always sang him to sleep on her breast and knelt beside 
him while she taught him to speak to God? 

And if the college-graduate mother takes the dean’s advice 
she will suffer more than does the child. The fact is that her 
first business in the world is to be a mother. She may inci- 
dentally bean artist, a politician, or a sea-captain if she will. 
But Nature made her in mind and bodytobeamother. Even 
as a wife she is a subordinate; she fills the second place. 
But when she gives a child to the world and trains it her work 
is nearer akin to that of God than any other done by man. If 
she prefer meaner duties she will, by just so much, belittle 
herself and her life. 

Even the dean of a woman’s college does not know so well 
what is good for her as her God and her mother — Nature. 
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The American Idea 


EVENTY MILLIONS in a single year in gifts to educa- 
tion, hospitals and other humanitarian purposes—that 
was the simple fact with which Ambassador White, speaking 
at Berlin, refuted the foolish but widely-accepted notion that 
his countrymen are groveling, dollar-worshiping material- 
ists. And striking though that fact is, it is only one, and by 
no means the most significant, of thousands testifying to the 
same truth. Of the many misreadings of history perhaps the 
silliest is that which attributes to former times an idealism 
greater than that of our own day. And of the many misread- 
ings of our own times certainly the silliest is that which 
attributes more idealism to such countries as Germany, Austria 
and Italy than to these United States. 

The Middle Ages are generally cited as the period of intens- 
est and loftiest idealism. But looking past the artistic and 
literary few of those centuries, looking at nations and peoples, 
what do we see? Ignorance, squalor, inconceivable physical 
and mental and moral wretchedness; ferocious tyrannies 
worse almost than anarchy itself and constantly producing it; 
stolid and heartless indifference in almost all to the welfare 
of their fellow-beings: ‘‘ Every man for himself ’’ the univer- 
sal cry. No wonder there was a passionate yearning toward 
the life beyond the grave with its promise of escape from a 
world made hideous by ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man.’’ And 
in those modern countries where so-called idealism is ram- 
pant we find false and oppressive social and industrial 
conditions in the ascendent, we find a deplorable incapacity 
for dealing with the problems of life or an ignorant insensi- 
bility to them. Even where we find one who laments we find 
that he “‘ pities the plumage but forgets the dying bird.’’ 

If idealism means inanely beating the empty air, if it means 
worship of the vague, the remote and the purely fanciful, then 
this age cannot be charged with idealism and our country 
must plead guilty to the indictment of gross materialism, and 
for idealism we must look to seclusions and deserts where a 
few surviving dirty and distracted hermits and yogis spend 
their lives in fantastical imaginings. But if idealism means 
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rational, realizable and realizing dreams of a to-morrow that 
shall be as much better than to-day as to-day is better than 
yesterday, then the world was never before so idealistic, and 
America is chief prophet and chief apostle of idealism. 

In this sense, the Declaration of Independence is the most 
idealistic literary product of the human mind; the so-called 
idealism of superstition, of chivalry, of kingship and aristoc- 
racy, of the divinely appointed few taking care of the many, 
of ‘‘ never mind this world; all will be righted in the next,’’ 
glitters with the cheap sparkle of ‘‘ fool’s gold’’ and paste 
diamonds. And these fallacies were—and still are— poison- 
ous because they interfere with the growth of the true idealism 
—the idealism of self-help and helping others to help them- 
selves. And to show them up and then to show them down 
and out—especially down and out of our colleges and uni- 
versities—we need another Cervantes and a revised and 
enlarged Don Quixote. 

Never before was the true ideal, humanity, so clear and 
strong and universally reverenced as to-day. Theincreasing 
excitement which every conspicuous transgression of the new 
ideals of duty and justice creates shows how amazing is the 
change from a generation that tolerated slavery as part of the 
order of Nature, and that thought a laboring man should be 
humbly grateful to his employer for graciously giving him the 
opportunity to keep soul and body together. 

The multitude of revolutionary discoveries of science have 
wholly changed the face of the world within half a century — 
less than two lifetimes. In spite of this fact, in spite of the 
great discomforts and even sufferings necessari'y involved in 
so sudden a change from conditions to which the race had 
been accustomed since the beginning to conditions which no 
man understood or yet understands in their simplest princi- 
ples, the true idealism has persisted, has strengthened, has 
broadened, has entered more and more into the daily life of 
all men, to brighten and beautify and ennoble. 

“Light from the East’’ has been g proverb for centuries. 


The new proverb is ‘‘ Light from the West.’? For ours is 
the dawn-land of the Golden Age. 
aS 


Protecting the Public Schools 


HEN a well-meant but mistaken effort was made to use 
the public schools of the whole country to raise funds 
for a popular gift to the Government of a war vessel to take 
the place of the Maine this magazine protested, and it was 
gratifying to see how promptly the protest was taken up by 
press and pulpit. So patent and vigorous were the objections 
that the scheme was abandoned. So well was the lesson 
taught that all good friends of education hoped that nothing 
of the kind would ever again be suggested. But within the 
past few weeks we have seen in two of the large cities repeti- 
tions of the offense. 

It is all wrong—pitifully and inexcusably wrong. The 
largest item of all local taxation is for the public schools. 
We have before us the report of the National Commissioner 
of Education which has recently been made public. From it 
we learn that the people of the United States in the last 
official year contributed $226,043,236 for the support of 
17,299,230 pupils in schools whose property value aggregated 
$576,963,089, totals without parallel in the world to-day, or 
inallhistory. Within thirty years the per capita expenditure 
for school purposes has risen from $1.64 to $2.93, and it is 
still rising. But the fact of the most significance in these 
stupendous figures is that of 17,299,230 pupils in the schools 
of this country, 15,710,394 are in the public schools. The 
millions of dollars the people gladly pay, but they give their 
money with the understanding that it is to be spent for prac- 
tical education—not for collecting agencies or for zealous 
persons who want to erect monuments or memorials —not for 
public racks on which fads are to be hung, but for the train- 
ing and development of the rising generations. To swerve 
the system from this plain purpose is to rob the parents and 
cheat the children. Yet in every section we find theorists 
trying to foist their fads upon the schools. 

What is the result? This autumn the president of an 
important Western college prepared a list of one hundred 
and fifty words such as one would run across in a day’s read- 
ing, not difficult words, but words familiar and-in constant 


use. They were given to the candidates applying for admis- . 


sion to the institution, young men who had graduated from 
public and private schools. Every word was misspelled by 
one or more of the candidates, and less than fifty per cent. of 
them were able to spell all the words correctly. We have 
heard professors in our highest universities complain that the 
examination papers, even of seniors, showed lamentable 
ignorance of spelling, punctuation and capitalization. We 
have heard business men say they: could not understand why 
their new clerks, fresh from the public schools, knew so little 
about arithmetic. So runs the indictment. It is not because 
the boys and girls are less bright, less capable or less anxious 
to learn. It is because they are overloaded, because too 
many studies divide and distract their mental resources and 
because the extras bear down the essentials. Irresistibly 
comes the plea for more simplicity, for more directness, for 
larger common-sense. We never doubt the sincerity of those 
who have hobbies, but we respectfully contend that they 
should keep them out of the public schools. 
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Plums from 


At the Crossroads 


= HOAR is fond of a good 

story —especially if he can use 
it. He found a particularly fitting 
one for a rally in the old city of Salem, 
Massachusetts, to which he was 
called for an address in the interests 
of Captain A. P. Gardner, the son-in- 
law of Senator Lodge, and recently 
elected to Congress. 

‘‘T want to tell you a little romance 
to-night, my friends,’? began the 
venerable Senator, ‘‘ for you Salemites will be doubly inter- 
ested in learning how I happened to be here. 

‘* Back in 1752,’’ he went on, with a smile at the perplexity 
of his audience, ‘‘ a young man from Connecticut came to your 
neighboring town of Woburn to visit his brother. Several 
weeks he stayed with them, and then with the comment 
that he had seen everything there was to be seen he 
announced that he thought he had better be going home. 
His brother urged him to stay, as did his sister-in-law, 
but his decision remained unchanged. He mounted his horse 
for the journey to Connecticut, and his brother reluctantly 
rode by his side to ‘ see him a piece’ on the way. 

‘The brothers paused at the crossroads for the parting 
words, when a handsome young Salem girl came down the 
Salem turnpike and stopped to rest at the crossroads. Now 
you all know what happens when a bright young man meets 
a handsome Salem girl at the crossroads. The young man 
from Connecticut turned to his brother and said, ‘I rather 
think I won’t go back home jus/ yet.’ Instead he returned 
to his brother’s house. And here am I,’’ concluded the 
Senator. 

Then turning to a group of Salemites including several local 
historians he went on: ‘‘ Now I want to ask you genealogists 
where I should be to-day if that Salem girl had been five 
minutes later in arriving at the crossroads.’’ 

The young man from Connecticut was Roger Sherman, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and grandfather 
of Senator Hoar. The handsome Salem girl was Rebecca 
Prescott, daughter of Benjamin Prescott, a Salem lawyer, and 
granddaughter of Benjamin Prescott, a Salem clergyman. 





The Prayer of a Persistent -.Politician 


"7 ROVER CLEVELAND,’’ says a prominent Democrat, 
“has a lively sense of humor for which people who 
know him only by his public addresses do not give him credit. 
‘* Toward the close of his first Administration a politician 
in a city of some size made repeated efforts to be appointed 
postmaster, but the President had another man in view. 
‘* Four years later, upon Cleveland’s reélection, this ambi- 
tious politician wired to the President-elect: 
‘** Your country hails you seer and prophet.’ 
‘‘ To this Cleveland replied in a confidential telegram: 


‘** Your application for the postmastership at —— 
has been duly filed.’ ’’ 
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the Christmas Pudding 


A Modest Wish 


N AMERICAN traveler recently asked Henry Clay Evans, 
Consul-General at Lcndon, if it was not a relief to him 
to be out of the Pension Office. 

‘“*That was a job to try a man’s soul,’’ said Mr. Evans. 
“‘ It is a pleasure, of course, to see that deserving soldiers get 
some financial return for their disabilities, but the procession 
of sharks and political vagabonds to the desk of the Commis- 
sioner in Washington is endless. 

‘*T hadn’t been in that office long,’’ continued the Consul- 
General, ‘‘ before I felt like voicing the profane despair of 
an old German who had wedded a vixen. With her voluble 
harangues she made life a prolonged misery for him. 

“* At the end of her diatribes the old German would groan: 

*** Vell, I vish I vas in hell, dot’s all I hope.’ ’’ 


Poor Lo Snatched Baldheaded 


R. DAVID STARR JORDAN, President of the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, who has recently discovered a 
number of new varieties of fish in the streams of Hawaii and 
the Philippines, is a great sportsman as well as a conscientious 
ichthyologist. As might be expected, he uses the most ap- 
proved of modern rods and flies in fishing. 

“‘T have met some fishermen, even among professional 
sportsmen, who prefer old-fashioned methods,’’ said Doctor 
Jordan, ‘‘and though the ancient story of the farmer’s boy 
who catches fish with a bent pin fastened to a piece of twine 
where full-rigged sports from the city fail to get a bite borders 
on the mythical, I have actually witnessed instances of suc- 
cess with back-number outfits where modern appliances failed 
to land the game. 

“One day in California I had had a remarkable run of luck, 
and that night as we sat around the camp-fire I took occasion 
to say that my success was due to the superior tie of flies I 
had used. 

“** You may flatter yourself on the string you’ve brought in 
to-day,’ said an old fisherman who had joined our party, ‘ but 
let me tell you, Doctor, that I saw a Digger Indian catch more 
fish in an hour in this stream than you’ ve landed all day with 
your fine flies.’ 

“** What bait did he use?’ I asked. 

‘** Live grasshoppers,’ replied the old man, ‘ but he didn’t 
impale them. From his head he would stoically pluck a 
hair and with it bind the struggling insect to the hook. 
Almost upon the instant that this bait struck the water a fish 
would leap for it. After landing him the Indian would calmly 
repeat the performance of snatching a hair from his head and 
affixing a fresh grasshopper to the hook. 

‘**T became fascinated,’ continued the narrator. ‘ After the 
Indian had landed in quick succession a mighty string of 
salmon trout he suddenly stopped. I called to him to go on 
with the exciting sport, but he merely smiled grimly and 
pointed significantly to his head.’ 

‘*“ What was the matter with his head?’ I asked,’’ said 
Doctor Jordan. 

‘** He had plucked it bald,’ replied the old man.”’ 


A Western Webster 


ENATOR W. A. CLARK, of 
Montana, whose income is said 
to be more than a million dollars a 
month, is not only the richest man in 
the Senate, but also one of the intel- 
lectual powers of that body. Neither 
in his appearance nor in his mental 
equipment is there a suggestion of 
the far frontier. Early in his career 
Senator Clark saw the value to be 
derived from education. He had 
driven a team of oxen into the Western wilderness, and had 
made astart by establishing a crude grocery store in a mining 
town, but he had soon discovered that for him the road to 
great wealth was not to be lined with sugar and dried cod. 
Mining was the lure, and to prepare himself for profitable 
activities in that line he returned to the East and took a 
college course in metallurgy. His subsequent rise to 
immense wealth and power is a brilliant and well-known 
chapter in modern achievement. 

But there was among Senator Clark’s early fellow-workers 
a mine-owner who, without advantages of education, metal- 
lurgical or otherwise, also multiplied millions, and Senator 
Clark delights to accord his former associate unbounded 
credit for his genius. One of the conspicuous deficiencies 
of this man in those pioneer days was a dismal lack of 
acquaintance with the orthodox rules of spelling. Yet he 
was an observant man, and such knowledge as drifted his 
way he seized and held tenaciously. 

This illiterate friend of Senator Clark one day entered a 
restaurant in Butte, and began laughing immoderately at a 
sign on the wall reading: ‘‘ Pork and Beans, 25 cts.’’ In 
the frontier dining-rooms to which he had been accustomed 
‘‘beans’’ had invariably been spelled ‘‘ beens,’’ and so he 
was sure that this new spelling, ‘‘ beans,’’ was wrong. 

“* And to think,’’ he said, ‘‘ that anybody had the nerve to 
frame such a sign and hang it in plain view.”’ 

** See here,’’ said an irritated friend, ‘‘ that’s the right way 
to spell ‘ beans.’ ’’ 

The mine-owner grew almost apoplectic in his giee. 

“Pll bet you $1ooo that you don’t know how to spell 
‘beans’ yourself,’’ persisted his companion. 

‘‘ Tl just take your bet,’’ was the prompt reply. 

They decided to accept a pocket edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary as authority. 

‘* Now,’’ said the challenger, when that detail had been 
agreed to, ‘‘ how do you spell ‘ beans’?’”’ 

But the astute mine-owner had detected in his companion’s 
attitude an element of sincerity and an air of triumphant 
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conviction which were not safely to be ignored. ‘‘ How dol 
spell it?’’ he said. 
** Yes.”’ 


‘* And the thousand is mine if I spell it right?” 

‘* Exactly; that is the bet,’’ said the other gloatingly. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the mine-owner deliberately, ‘‘I spell 
* beans,’ b-e-a-n-s.’’ 


THE GHOSTLY CHRISTMAS BANJOS 


By Frank L. Stanton 


i. 
> "E"WUZ des befo’ de Chris’mus, in de witchin’ time of night ; 
De hills put on dey nightcaps cn crawled under sheets of white, 
En f’um chimblys in de cabins de blue smoke ’peared ter rise 
Wid de sparks what lit de darkness lak a million fireflies. 


Il 
En de Win’ !—’twuz wuss dan witches des a-howlin’ out a tunc, 
En blowin’ hard cnongh ter blow de witches roun’ de moon ! 
De trees des shooked en shivered — white skeletons en tall — 
Lak dey had de rheumatism in de j’ints of ’em all ! 


bo 8 
Dey woz dancin’ in de cabins, ’twell de like you never seen, 
De fiddle cuttin’ capers wid de tinklin’ tambonrine, 
’Twell you conldn’t hear de moanin’ of de ol’ ha’nts, fer de call 
Of ** Ladies ter de centre !’’ en ‘‘ Swing yo’ ladies all!”’ 


Iv 
But in Deacon Jinkins’ cabin warn’t no han’s roun’ in de reel, 
You could lissen at de quict, en could feel de darkness feel / 
De rafters fell ter groanin’, cn wid many a ghostly creak 
’Peared lak de flo’ got restless, en woz tryin’ fer ter speak / 


Vv 
De chillun, dey woz snuggled —li’l’ bundles in de bed — 
A-dreamin’ of de runnin’ of de reindeer on de shed, 
Or peckin’ ’crost de kivers—li’l’ blackbirds in a heap !— 
’Twell de Win’ come down de chimbly en skeered ‘em back ter 
sleep. 

Vi 
Den de deacon, he got restless en he riz en blowed a light 
F’um de red coals in de chimbly what been smothered by de night ; 
Den he heerd de soun’s of dancin’—den de moanin’ of de ha’nts, 
En he wish’ ter all creation he wuz in de Chris’mus dance | 


Vil 
En sudden — who'd believe it ?— out went cach fire-spark, 
En he heerd a voice a-sayin’: ‘‘What you doin’ in de dark ?” 
En den dey come a wonder !—en he won’t fergit it soon ! — 
He heerd a hundered banjos in a halleluia tune ! 





Vill 
All roun’ him in de darkness he could see de banjos plain, 
En fingers makin’ music lak de rattle of de rain ! 
En he heerd a ghostly callin’, cz fas’ de fingers fiew : 
‘“*Here’s a ghost what wants a partner :—Br’er Jinkins, what is 
you?”’ 


Ix 
You reckon he make answer, or tarried wid de throng ? 
He jumped clean th’oo’ de winder, en he took de sash criong ! 
En he cl’ar’d de gyarden palin’s, en half a dozen ficl’s, 
A-shoutin’: ‘‘ Lawd have mussyi’’ wid dem banjos at his heels! 


x 
He bust inter a cabin whar de darkics dancin’ so, 
Wid de winder-sash croun’ him, lak a skeered clown in a show: 
En all dat he could holler wuz: “‘De ha’nts! De Chris’mus 
ha’nts! 
Take off dis winder-collar !— Ef dey lemme ‘lone I'll dance! ’’ 


XI 
But he broke up all de dancin’! Dey tumbled out de do’, 
En soon de house wuz empty, cn Br’er Jinkins had de flo’! . . . 
En w’en he reach his cabin it wuz gittin’ broad daylight, 
En he say: ‘‘ Lawd bless de mawnin’, en de devil take de night!’ 

















“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men are wearing this 
Winter, ask your clothier to show 
you Stein- Bloch Smart Clothes.” 


T’S ONLY a Question of 
Time when you'll buy all 
your clothes ready-to-wear, 
because you can get the most 
fashionable and dependable 
fabrics, a perfect fit, and the 
Latest Styles in 


Stein-Bloch 
Smart Clothes 


the clothes that are custom- 
made by skilled tailors — 
guaranteed to give satisfactory 
service, and the price almost 
half of what you’d pay a tailor 
for like quality. 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
$15.00 Upward 


Examine Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
—TRY THEM ON and see how perfectly 
they fit—at the good clothier, in almost 
every town in the United States— 
but be sure to look for garments that 


BEAR THIS LABEL: 
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A AX 





It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. 


LOOK FOR. IT 


Our Fashion Plates are displayed in 
the windows and stores of the dealers 
who sell our Clothes. If none in your 
town, write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 


Wholesale ‘Tailors 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE— A 24-page booklet, descriptive 
and illustrative of the smartest ready-to- 
wear clothes made, will be sent you if you 
write for Series K. 
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COMFORTABLE 
The living room should express the 
owner’s individuality. Every item of 
decoration and furnishing should 
reflect a sense of identity. The most 
pleasing setting is 


Grass Carpet 





A luxurious floor covering in the colors of nature, 
which harmonizes. with and enriches any color 
scheme. Cheaper than ingrain ; wears like wilton. 
Various widths. Art squares and rugs of all sizes. 
Sold by all dealers. For our k send to 
St. Paul, Minn. ; 50 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
or 41 Union Square, New York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY 
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Concerning Tangled Types 





HEN Gutenberg, 
Schoffer and 
Faust first be- 


stowed seven-league 
boots upon the goddess of 
civilization by inventing 
the art of printing with 
movable types, they 
probably had no realiza- 
tion of the fact that one 
of the most valuable 
results of their achieve- 
ments was a new foun- 
tain of laughter, an 
inexhaustible source of 
humor for all the reading nations of the earth 
forevermore. The typographical error should 
be personified, beatified, celebrated in immor- 
tal song, entablatured in everlasting bronze. 
It has been the fruitful mother of much 
symmetrical profanity, of large, crimson 
rages, and it never raised a smile in one 
direction without laying pride in another. 
But it has been a priceless boon to millions 
of unwilling melancholiacs who might have 
too soon cumbered the cemeteries had not 
their risibles been peremptorily disturbed, 
aroused, contorted. 

To chronicle fully all the typographical 
errors that have amused mankind since the 
middle of the fifteenth century would be a 
task herculean. But there are a few that 
have been conveniently embalmed from time 
to time by contemporary admirers, and with 
these, perhaps the really best, the convention- 
ally circumscribed essayist must content 
himself unless he wishes to overindulge in 
work that would ultimately carve a set grin 
on his face or induce, through excessive 
cachinnalia, a freakish embonpoint. Let us 
be satistied with a little. 

The present writer has had abundant 
opportunity to know how discouraged one 
may be by finding his most arduously turned 
phrases transformed into rubbish by the 
fiendish compositor. He has never found it 
very hard to sympathize with the French 
writer of whom it is related in Baron Grimm’s 
memoirs that he died in a fit of anger when 
he found his favorite work, revised by him- 
self with great care, finally printed with more 
than three hundred errors, half of them made 
by the proof-reader. Nor has it been at all 





| difficult to tredit the anecdote of the Italian 


| poet who, when on his way to present some 


of his verses to the Pope, found a mistake of 


| a single letter, and died the day after with a 


| heart broken by chagrin. 


Likewise he has 
a strong fellow-feeling for the author men- 


| tioned by Disraeli whose prized religious 


| upon—a misprint. 


| Analysis. 


volume was issued from the press with fifteen 
pages of errata out of a total of one hundred 
and seventy-two, and who affirmed it as his 
belief that the devil, fearful of the good 
book’s influence, had personally tampered 
with the types. 

‘“*The printer of Longfellow’s Dante,”’’ 
says Colonel T. W. Higginson, ‘‘told me 
that the poet had looked forward with eager 
anticipation to its appearance, and when the 
first volume of the sumptuous book was laid 
upon the breakfast-table he opened it at once 
It was many weeks, my 
informant added, before the poet could revert 
with any satisfaction to what he then regarded 
as his greatest work.’’ And Richard A. 
Proctor mentions as one of the saddest events 
in his own career the change made bya 
printer in his little book on Spectroscope 
In this monograph, which he wrote 
for the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, he said in one place something 
about “‘ Lines, Bands and Striz in the violet 
part of Spectra,’’ and these technicalities 
appeared in his proofs as ‘‘Links, Bonds and 
Stripes for the violent kind of spectres.’’ 


Ain Ambiguous Compliment 


We have all heard, I suppose, of the editor 
who, wishing to compliment a distinguished 
soldier, mentioned him in type as ‘‘ a battle- 
scared veteran,’’ and apologized the next day 
by explaining in the same medium that he 
had intended to print his friend as “‘ a bottle- 
scarred veteran.’’ This may or may not have 
been that same editor who described a 
Chicago society leader as ‘‘ one whose man- 
ners would alarm a drowning man,’’ when 
his copy had said that they ‘‘ would adorn a 
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drawing-room,’’ but he 
belonged in the sameclass 
of criminals, anyway. 

It was a Scotch news- 
paper that, in reporting 
the likelihood of serious 
damage that had threat- 
ened an express train 
when a cow was suddenly 
discovered standing 
across the track, said, ‘‘As 
the safest way, the engi- 
neer put on full steam, 
dashed up against the 
cow, and literally cut her 
into calves.’’ Worse than this, however, | 
was the break made by the staid London 
Times when it printed, as the awe-compelling 
peroration of a Westminster speech, this: 
““We have broken our breeches, we have 
burned our boots; honor, no less than other 
considerations, forbids us to retreat.’’ But 
the prize mess of the English press was that 
made by a provincial weekly, in describing 
simultaneously, though of course inadvert- 
ently, the presentation of a gold-headed cane 
to one Doctor Mudge, and the operation of a 
patent pig-killing and sausage-making ma- 
chine then on exhibition in the village. 











The Mixing of Doctor Mudge 


‘* Several of the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends,”’ 
so ran the story, ‘‘ called upon him yesterday, 
and after a conversation the unsuspecting pig | 
was seized by the hind leg and slid along a 
beam until he reached the hot-water tank. | 
His friends explained the object of their visit, | 
and presented him with a very handsome 
gold-headed butcher, who grabbed him by 
the tail, swung him round, cut his throat from 
ear to ear, and in less than a minute the | 
carcass was in the water. Thereupon he 
came forward, and said that there were times 
when the feelings overpowered one, and for 
that reason he would not attempt to do more | 
than thank those around him, for the manner | 
in which such a huge animal was cut into frag- | 
ments was simply astonishing. The Doctor | 
concluded his remarks, when the machine 
seized him, and in less time than it takes to | 
write it the pig was cut into fragments and 
worked up into delicious sausage. The occa- 
sion will be long remembered by the Doctor’s 
friends as one of the most delightful of their 
lives. The best pieces can be procured for 
tenpence a pound, and we are sure that those 
who have sat so long under his ministry will 
rejoice that he has been treated so hand- 
somely.’’ 

But not all the mistakes of this kind were 
made on the other side of the Atlantic. A | 
young woman who lectured in Buffalo from 
the same platform with the irrepressible 
George Francis Train, felt constrained, after 
she had read the Courier the next morning, 
to send to that paper’s editor the following | 
remonstrance: ‘‘ By some fantastic trick of 
your typesetters my speech in St. James’ | 
Hall on Saturday evening is suddenly ter- 
minated, and so linked with that of Mr. Train 
that I am made to run off into an entirely 
new vein of eloquence. Among many other 
exploits, I am made to boast that I neither 
smoke, nor drink, nor lie, nor steal, nor 
swear, as if such accomplishments were usual 
among American women, and wherever I | 
refer to my honored countrymen as ‘ white | 
males,’ I am reported as having addressed 
them as ‘ white mules.’ All these are very 
good jokes, if credited to the printer’s devil, 
but not to those who represent an unpopular | 
idea, and carefully weigh their words.”’ 

The New Haven Journal once announced 
that ‘‘the large cast-iron wheel, revolving 
nine hundred times a minute, exploded in 
that city yesterday, after a long and painful 
illness. Deceased was a prominent thirty- 
second degree Mason.’’ And as if this were | 
not sufficiently funny, it was set forth in the | 
same column that ‘‘ John Fadden, a well- 
known florist of Newport, Rhode Island, died 
in Wardner Russell’s sugar-mill at Crystal 
Lake, Illinois, on Saturday, doing $3000 
damages to the building and injuring several 
workmen severely.’’ Then there was the 
ultra respectable Massachusetts newspaper | 
which closed an extended and highly eulo- 
gistic obituary notice of a deceased lawyer 
with the somewhat startling information that | 
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Still Nearer 
to Nature 


A new era in talking-machines. The 
Victor, which already was far in ad- 
vance of every other, now produces 
more tone and better tone— firmer, 
louder, clearer, more natural, richer, 
truer; it brings out many of the finer 
qualities of tone that were not notice- 
able before. The Victor Talking 
Machine has become, more than ever, 
a musical instrument. 

It also looks better; is more sub- 
stantial and easier to manage. 

Sousa said of the old Victor, ‘‘The 
Victor Talking Machine is all right.’’ 
And it took the Gold Medal at the 
last great Exposition. 

Better than ever now. 
arm has done it. 

Sold by more than ten thousand 
stores throughout the United States. 


DISTRIBUTING AGENTS FOR THE 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. 

Chicago— Lyon & Healy. 

New York— Victor Distributing and Export Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. 

Syracuse— W. D. Andrews. 

Boston — Eastern Talking Machine Co. 
Boston — John C. Haynes & Co. 

Kansas City —Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Cleveland — Cleveland Talking Machine Co. 
Jacksonville— Metropolitan Talking Machine Co. 
Philadelphia — Western Electric Co. 
Philadelphia — Penn Phonograph Co. 
Cincinnati — Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 

Balti Zisenbrandt Sons. 


The rigid 





H.R. 
Buffalo— P. A. Powers. 
St. Louis — Victor Talking Machine, Limited. 
St. Louis — Simmons Hardware Co. 
Dubuque — Harger & Blish. 
San Francisco— Sherman, Clay & Co. 
St. Paul —Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Indianapolis — Carlin & Lennox. 
Lincoln — Wittmann Co. 
Omaha— A. Hospe, Jr. 
Pittsburg —S. Hamilton. 
Pittsburg — Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 
Detroit — Grinnell Bros. 
Schenectady —J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Louisville— Victor Co. 
New Orleans — National Automatic Fire Alarm Co. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 















WARNING! 


The 66 99 Rain 
Genuine Coats 
for Men, Women, Boys and Girls are made from 

fabrics manufactured exclusively by 


B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 
Bradford, England and New York 


} 


The 
“ CRAVENETTE” 
Coats are the 
only really rain- 
proof coats in 
existence. Sold 
by reputable 
dealers every- 
where. Write 
for interesting 
Booklet 6. 
B. PRIESTLEY & COMPANY 
71 and 73 Grand Street New York 











We can save you from 20 per cent, to 50 per 
cent. on Holiday Gifts. 


WATCHES “‘erices” 
Prices 
Write for free catalogue showing many styles at. 
rare bargain prices. 
COLUMBUS WATCH CASE CO. 
19 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Ye Dillingham Shop 


Makes beautiful things | BY HAND in the highest type of 

for den, » library, hall and cosy 

orner. All pieces aeaiiet in design—each a gem of art 

and utility. Sold direct from our shop at one profit prices. 
Sr* anywhere on approval. 

Our New Catalogue is a veritable lexicon of art. 
Shows photos of L’art Nouveau chairs, tables, screens, clocks, 
book-cases, magazine cabinets, rocke-s, settles, dressing 
tables, secretaries, china cabinets, and combination sets. 
Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound. Yours for asking. 








Dillingham Combination No. 1503, $50.00 


A suggestion for the corner of your library or den where 
space is eo Chair will fold up and stand flat against 
the wall. le is acombination settle and couch. The 
frame is made of straight-grained ash, stained in greens or 
browns. It is ~odaer put together, and back instead of 
leather or tapestry is of w The cushions are made of 
tapestry in bright Oriental colors. We make them either 
tight or loose as or . Size, 74 in. long, 30 in. wide, 30 in. 
high. We will make this in roanskin if desired. Table is as 
simple as the balance of the furniture suggested in this corner. 
The top is made of strong grained ash, and when stained 
has a very beautiful appearance. Size, top 24 x 36 in.; 2 ft. 
6 in. high. Price complete, set of three pieces, $50.00. 
Price of chair, separate, $5.00. Price of settle, separate, 
$25.00. Price of table, separate, $13.00. 





: This Dillingham Book-Case and Desk 


is 66 in. high, 84 in. long, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
uarter-sawed oak, finished in a variety of stains and dull 
nishes. Has heavy oak writing shelf with roanskin pad, 
ornamented with bright iron hinges and straps. Inside 
finished in white maple, with deep Indian-red edges. Has six 
igeon-holes, two compartments for papers and books, one 
iock-drawer, with two drawers above. Sides are gained into 
top and pinned to stretchers at the bottom. Has four movable 
shelves on either side of desk. Price $39.00, complete, as 
above. With fire and water-proof vault, size of vault 
t= high, 15 in. wide, $5850. Vault sold separately for 
.00. 


THE DILLINGHAM SHOP 
709 The Spitzer, Toledo, Ohio 














(An Agreeable Surprise 


Awaits every one who buys a Columbia, for 
until you own the instrument no adequate 
idea can be formed as to the exceptional 
value we offer. The 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


“The Easy to Play** 


is the equal of the fine German 
Zithers but so any Soatgee 
that amy one can X. y it without 

a teacher. ee, Sac epee = 
chaste aid you. The bass stri 








in chords all made up, enabling re on No. 3 
accompaniments with little effort. © Seal $00 
Christmas present. 5 


If your dealer hasn't it, send price to us and 
we will ship, express prepaid. Catalogue free. 
THE PHONOHARP CO. 


Others 
$3.00 to 
{ Dept. ¥, 152 Liverpoot Street, E. Boston, Mass. 


hes 














FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING *""ix*initea statee 


If you mention ‘THE SatuRDAY EVENING Post. 





Bouite Colonial Plate Shall Seotes Se ye «. 


ning room and is a gist 

Poms woman will appreciate. A beautiful colonial design, with 

long turnings, carved top rail, twist bar rails, double row shelves. 

40 in. long, holds 15 to 20 Pieces. Finest quarter sawed 

or Golden Regular retail value = Christmas 

price, $3. Solid Sehegnny, : $3. mail or tele- 

graph. Entire Satisfaction in quality, beauty oat value fully 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO.,Ltd.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$00 Tennis Tables 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TO 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., Dept. P, Ludington, Mich, 
Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 
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‘*the body was taken to Hell for interment, 
where repose the remains of the other mem- 
bers of the family.’’ The trouble that fol- 
lowed was but little tempered by the explana- 
tion that Hud/ was the word intended. 

It is not always fair to put the blame for this 
sort of blunder upon the poor compositor. 
He is far too often the victim of miserable 
chirography. ‘‘ The greater the author, the 
greater the scrawler,’”’ is only too frequently 
quite true. We are told of Carlyle’s hand- 
writing, for instance, that ‘‘ eccentric and 


| spiteful little flourishes dart about his manu- 





| among his kind. 


script in various odd ways, sometimes 
evidently intended for a cross to a /, but con- 
stantly recoiling in an absurd fashion, as if 
attempting a calligraphical somersault, and 
destroying the entire word from which they 
spring. Some letters slope in one way and 
some in another, some are halt, maimed and 
crippled, and all are blind.’’ Few printers 
could read Balzac’s copy, and none would 
work at it for more than an hour at a time. 
Victor Hugo’s manuscript was said to be ‘‘a 
sort of battlefield on paper, in which the killed 
words were well stamped out and the new 
recruits pushed forward in anything but good 
order.’’ Byron scribbled hieroglyphics, and 
mangled his proofs mercilessly. Sydney 
Smith said: ‘‘ I must decline reading my own 
handwriting twenty-four hours after I have 
written it. My writing is as if a swarm of 
ants, escaping from an ink-bottle, had walked 
over the paper without wiping their legs.’’ 


The Author’s Share of Blame 


Chief of all the wretched penmen, however, 
was our own glorious Horace Greeley. 
** Good God!”’ cried a new compositor when 
he was first given some of the great editor’s 
copy, ‘‘ if Belshazzar had seen this writing 
on the wall he would have been more terrified 
than he was.’’ When Greeley wrote some- 
thing about suburban journalism, it appeared 
‘Superb Jerusalem Artichokes,’’ and a 
man who could correctly decipher his manu- 
script at sight was looked upon as a wonder 
The Illinois Press Associa- 
tion once sent Greeley an invitation, asking 
him to join them at a convention about to be 
held, and Mr. Greeley took his pen in hand 
reluctantly to decline in these words: 
‘‘T have waited till longer waiting would 
be discourteous, only to find that I cannot 


| attend your press meeting next June as I 





would like to do. I find so many cares and 
duties pressing- on me that, with weight of 
years, I feel obliged to decline any invitation 
that takes me away a day’s journey from 
home.”’ 

This is the translation arrived at by the 
committee which received the note, after long 
and earnest study: 

‘*T have wondered all along whether any 
squirt had denied the scandal about the 
President meeting Jane in the woods on 
Saturday. I have hominy, carrots and R. R. 
ties more than I could move with eight steers. 
If eels are blighted, dig them early. Any 
insinuation that brick ovens are dangerous to 
hams gives me the horrors.’’ 

Spelling, too, is not any too common a gift 
among the literary, and this should also be 
considered before the man at the case is abso- 
lutely damned. Even the immortal Goethe 
spelled like a bootblack, while Halliwell 
says that Mr. Shakespeare was so deficient 
in this regard that he spelled his own name 
in at least thirty different ways. In our 
own time there was in this list Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Dislike on the part of the printer for abbre- 
viations has occasionally been responsible 
for a typographical error of still another kind. 
In Pope’s note on Measure for Measure, in 
which he states that the story was taken from 
Cinthio, Dec. 8, Nov. 5 (eighth decade’ and 
fifth novel), the painstaking typo abolished 
the curtailed words and sent them out as 
December and November. And, for a final 
quotation, there is the story related by a 
writer in American Notes and Queries. ‘‘I 
remember,"’ he says, ‘‘ to have written some- 
thing about a concert at which was sung 
Millard's Ave Maria, and it actually appeared 
that Miss So-and-So had sung, with much 
feeling, Mulligan’s Avenue Maria! ’’ 

It was my intention to close this article 
with a rather brilliant tribute to the compos- 
itor who makes mistakes that make us smile, 
although against his will, but while I was 
still busy with the last page a friend dropped 
in to ask if I had noticed that my ponder- 
ous two-column obituary of a distinguished 
clergyman, printed in a morning paper, had 
closed with the impressive statement that 
“his voice was that of a deep-sea animal.’’ 
And I had written ‘‘admiral!’’ I am too 
choked with blithering wrath to say more. 
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A Royal Christmas Gift 


You cannot make a better or more appreciated Christmas present to your wife or 
daughter, or to a friend of musical tastes, than a set of ‘‘ The World’s Best Music.”’ It 
will not be laid aside in a few days and forgotten, for it is made for practical use, and it 


contains enough music for a lifetime. If your order is received before Christmas, a 
handsome bookcase (made especially to hold the set), will be sent free with the books. 


The World’s Best Music 


This musical library is designed for the use of pianists and singers of average 
ability. Its eight volumes —sheet music size, but light and easy to handle — are 
crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an ex- 
perienced corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one 
piece at a time, it would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library 
Club — for a limited time —the entire set will cost you one-tenth of that amount, 
and you can pay it in little payments of 


$1.00 a Month 


The sets are in eight large volumes (four vocal and four instrumental ), 9 X 12 
inches in size, attractively bound in half-leather or cloth. By means of an ingenious 
device in binding the volumes open flat at the piano and remain open. A set cou- 
tains over 400 illustrations, including numerous chromatic art plates, printed in 
ten to twelve colors. There are 2,200 pages of sheet music in the entire library. 





IF YOU ARE A PIANIST you will ind this col | IF YOU ARE A SINGER the “World's Best 
ction of music in Lusic will increase 
It contains 300 he mene selections your repertoire. It will pl: he in your hands 300 of 
including popular and the best old and new songs, duets, trios. and quar- 

operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches, and tets, arranged for all voices and for piano accom- 

classic and romantic piano music. Such composers paniment. ‘The collection embraces all the old 
are represented as l’aderewski, Gounod, Sullivan, songs of your childhood days, besides the new and 
Mascagni, Wagner, Mozart, Balfe and Liszt. popular melodies of the last few years. 


IF YOU LIKE MUSIC or: do not play yourself, IF YOU ARE A STUDENT of music, you will 


ou cannot make a better | find this Library 
present to your wife or &e Aaet er than a set of this more than half a musical education, The selec- 

musical Library. It means evening after evening tions have been made by Reginald De Koven, 
of pleasure, for it furnishes in the most compact Victor Herbert, Helen Kendrick Johnson, Gerrit 
and simple form all the world’s greatest music. Smith and others equally well-known in the 
‘This collection is to music what the encyclopedia musical worl As a musical cyclopadia it is 
is to knowledge —the best of all properly propor- unexcelled, as “it contains 500 biographies of 
tioned. musicians and 400 portraits. 


e os Some months ago our Musical 
Music Club Closing! Library Club purchased an 

entire new edition of the 

“World’s Best Music’”’ at a very low price. The Club has offered these sets 


of this edition at about one-half the publisher’s regular prices—but the 








valuable. 
by the best composers, 











edition is now nearly exhausted and the Club is closing. If you reply 

promptly to this advertisement you can obtain a set through the Club The 
for $25.00 in half-leather binding or $21.00 in cloth binding — pay- Universit 
able $1.00a month. These sets were previously sold for $35.00 and vated 
$40.00. We will send a set to any address (express paid” =e Society 
by us) for examination and use. After five days’ exami- Ay 78 Fifth Avenue 
nation if you are not satisfied return the books to us at our & New York 


expense. But if yau decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at 
the expiration of five days and $1.00 a month thereafter 
until the full amount is paid. The books will be delivered 
at any date designated by you. 


BOOKCASE FREE — We have a small number of elegant oakwood 
yg that are made especially to hold a set 
*World’s Best Music."’ Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but nbs Jj decided to offer them as premiums to 
prompt subscribers. To obtain a bookcase free with your set it will be 
necessary to send us your order before December 25th. If your order 
is received after that date we cannot supply a bookcase with the set, 
unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of §4.00 for the 
case. This bookcase is a present from us, and does not increase 
the cost of the music in any manner. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


in , kelbtocthes. if satisfactory 
l agree to pay $1.00 within 5 
days and $1.00 per month there- 
after for 24 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 
days. If this coupon is mailed before 
Dec. 25th, I am to receive a bookcase 
with the set free. 





City. 
In ordering cloth, change 24 months to-20 months. 


Not necessary te send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is meniloned. 


7" 











For real comfort geta 


a =e > oe One ANE Se 
The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Don’t worry about that gift. Investigate the merits of the 
B-B Chair and you’!! find it just what your friend or relative 
wants. Unlike any chair ever made. Automatic adjustment 
enables you to assume 15 different positions. The best chair 
for reading, writing, snoozing, sewing and resting. Rests 
you all over and pleases everyone. Beautifully finished in 
Especially adapted for library, sitting-room and parlor. Appropriate 
Be sure and write for our FRZE illustrated 
booklet. SPECIAL XMAS OFFER to those writing at once. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BOX 1614, RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 





nine styles. 
wedding, anniversary and birthday gift. 
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Few Men Know What 
Shaving with Pleasure Is 


They have a vague idea, but to enjoy it— 
to experience the pleasure, to realize it— 
they must be supplied with razors made 
by practical cutlers of long repute, where 
every touch denotes artistic skill of highest 


character. 
OUR 


Masterpiece 
Razor 


fills every requirement necessary to make 
every man that shaves himself enjoy it, 
and transforms what would be a disagree- 
able task into a delightful pleasure. 


A Royal Christmas Gift 


If you wish your father, brother, grandfather, 
husband, uncle or son to thoroughly enjoy the art 
of shavin present him with a pair of OUR 
MASTERPIECE RAZORS, which we sell for 
$5.00, or a single razor for $2.50. 


This firm has made razors since 1819. Our 
1819 business came to us by inheritance. Our father 

made razors; our grandfather made razors ; 
we make nothing else. We grind razors, we hone razors, 
and we use the best material money can buy. We have no 
agents; we sell direct to consumer; we deliver free; we 
warrant every razor to be precisely what we say it is, and 
have but one price. 


Send for our Pamphlet, 
“All About Good Razors.’’ It’s free 
Cc. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William Street 
NEW YORK - 








A USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT— 


All complete only $5.95, by prepaid express 





LADIES’ TOILET SET *2g32"" 


MIRROR —5-inch, French beveled plate, choice of ring cr 
straight handle. HAIR BRUSH~Best Siberian bristles, extra 
length. CoMB— Best quality. All extra heavy sterling 
silver mountings. Seal grain leather case. 

Set, complete, only $5.95, direct from factory by prepaid ex- 
press, at factory prices. Regular retail price, $10.00 to $12.00. 
Initials Engraved Free. if not ig return and we 
will return your money in full. Sent C. O. D. if desired, 
z5c. extra. Send for free illustrated < ata “of Xmas gifts. 








_—BONDY MFG. 00., 84 Lyon 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich — 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT 
For Children 
The purest, most 

wholesome and de- 
licious confection. A 

one-pound package, A 
handsomely put up, 
delivered to any part 
of the United States, 
express prepaid, on 
the receipt of forty cents, money order or stamps. Address 


FRALINGER’S, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 












THE SATURDAY 


Heel Twisting | 
@ Deck Shuffling | | 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


OUNG man, wait a minute. Just a bit 
of a heart-to-heart talk with you ona 
subject of importance to you and your 


wife. Do you play cards? Do you dance? | 
Does your wife dance? Does she play cards? | 


| No? 


And you are thinking of settling in Sub- 
bubbton ? 

Let me tell you my experience. Now, of 
course, I can tell the heart of trumps from the 
spade of Jacks and I can shuffle a good many 
cards before I spill the pack, but I’m not a 
lover of card games nor of dancing, and I 
never thought of buying a pack of cards nor 
yet pumps when I bought my lawn mower 
and my commutation ticket. 

What was the consequence? Well, the 
neighbors were inclined to be friendly and | 
most of them called on us. I noticed that | 
nearly all of them said in the course of con- | 
versation, ‘‘Do you play cards?’’ And I 
said, ‘‘ Well, we can take a hand just to be 
polite, but it’s a great strain.’’ 

Then they always said in reply: ‘‘ Well, 
then it’s no use asking you to join our Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday Whist Club because 
it would be stupid—for you. Do you 
dance?”’ 

I told them that one leg was game but the 


| other was cork, and that Mrs. Rapelje was ill | 


| the winter they 


taught dancing at Colton | 


Centre. 
“*Well,’’ they said, ‘‘then you probably 
|} won’t care to join the Saturday Evening 





| greater success than a new district attorney, 


| 2 used to know in New York when he would 


Dancing Club.’’ | 
I said I guessed not unless they absolutely 
neéded wall flowers. I really did not realize 
what our inability to be gay meant just then. 
I forgot that Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
and Saturday were four days in most every 

week. 

Next morning I met one of my neighbors 
on the way to the train and we began to talk 
very pleasantly on a topic that interested us 
both and on which he could talk well and I 
could listen even better. I felt sure of his 
company as far as New York, but just before 
the train pulled in he said, ‘‘ Do you play 
whist?’’ 

‘*Why, I could learn —— 

‘* Not before we reach New York. Never 
mind, we have four, but I thought I might get 
you into a game if you cared to play. So- 
long.’’ 

Well, I had my newspaper, but I would 
rather listen to good conversation than read 
a paperany day. I began tothinkthat cards | 
were a nuisance if you didn’t play. | 

That evening we went to return a call and | 
we found that the Mertons were playing whist 
—not a club game, but just a family affair, it 
being Tuesday. 

*“Don’t stop on our account. 
watch,’’ said I. 

““Whoever heard of such a thing,’’ said 
Mr. Merton, concealing his vexation politely. 
** We don’t need to play.”’ 

So they stopped and we talked coal and golf, 
although I’m not up in either. But I could 
see that they were thinking of the game they 
might have been playing, and after an hour 
or two we rose and cameaway. On Thursday 
I went alone to see a neighbor, an artist whom 


We can | 


have been glad to sell mea picture at my 
price—if I’d had it. Now he has his price — 
and gets it. That’s real success. Well, I 
knew he’d be glad to see me for the sake of 
old times, and so he would have been only he 
was playing—what do you call it ?—play- 
ing bridge, and when I struck the house he 
was winning. Well, he didn’t pretend to be 
glad to see me because he is not a pretender. 
He just said, ‘‘ Hello, Hendrik; this is no 
place for you. You don’t know the joker 
from poker. Awfully glad you’ve come here 
to live and I’m coming around to see you 
and Mrs. Rapelje. Can’t you come to the 
Salmagundi to-morrow and lunch with me? 
You’ll excuse me to-night, I’m sure.’’ 

Well, of course I know Gainsborough well 
and so my feelings were not especially hurt, 
but as the week went on and the next week 
after it, and we broke up games with even 


I decided that cards were a necessity unless 
we wished to become hermits, and I told Mrs. 
Rapelje that we’d learn cards if it took the 
rest of our lives. 

I bought a pack of cards and a book on the 
game and we learned to play Old Maid. And | 





| when we could handle the cards without look- 


ing conscious we gave a card party and 
invited twelve to it. | 
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FINE FURNITURE 








N OUR large collection of French 
and English Furniture may be found 
specimens of nearly all the best 


schools of design, 
models and inspiration to 
artists in 


special-order work. 
Our illustration shows a Queen Anne 
Cabinet of dark-finished oak with wal- 


and these serve as 
our own 
preparing designs for our 


nut inlay ; pure in feeling and beautiful 


in outline. 


Satisfactory results in the embellish- 
ment of each room may be obtained by 


selecting a choice example of Furniture 
and making it the key-note of the fur- 
nishing, choosing the remaining pieces 


to correspond. 


Our superb collection 


of Furniture, Fabrics, Carpets and Rugs, 
and our unequalled facilities for the 
interior decoration of homes, are at the 


service of our patrons. 


We issue no 


catalogues, but will be pleased to sub- 
mit sketches for special requirements. 


Broadway g. Wn Street 


NEW hme 


SMITH @ 








MABLEY 








On Seventh Avenue 
Nos. 513 to 519 


NEW YORH CITY. 


Manufacturers’ agents 
and importers 


Panhard 
C. G. V. 
Renault 








The synonyms 
for perfection 
in Automobile 
construction of 
two continents 
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A Xmas Present 





The numbers 3-4-5 
Cartridge and Plate 


RODAKS 


and the number 3 F. P. K. 
are now kept in stock fitted 
with the celebrated .. .. 


GOERZ 


Double Anastigmat 


‘LENSES 


We supply either the Universal Series III. 
Lenses (F 68 also perfect for wide angles 
when used on larger cameras) or the New 
Series 1c Lenses, which are 17% faster, 
but cannot be used for wide angle views. 
Full particulars and prices free on 
application to all Kodak dealers. 








‘BISHOP FURNITURE 





————————————————————————————— 
for an honest, ener- 

€3 A getic man to make 
money ou an hon- 


WEBSTER’S | est, ready-selling onaednion. 
wey mean business write 
—— 


@. & C. Merriam 


If you 









(Grand Rapids) 
Is Correct in Style, Superior 


Quality and saves the buyer 
about one-third. 5s b... =e a 
reproduction of ain 
comfortable old M IMSION 
ROCKER worthy our name. 
An Acceptable 
Price, $7.50 
Keep it five days —if not satis- 
factory return at our expense. 

Likewise DAVENPORT, No. 
1731, artistic, honestly made, 
perfectly comfortable, upholstered to your 
order from samples, we will mail free. 


Retail 
Price, $19.50 value, $35.00 


BIG CATALOGUE FREE 
es of high- 


PAY FREIGHT to all points gast of the 
Mississippi river and north of Tenn., allowing freight that far 
toward points beyond. Any furniture will furnish your home 
— BISHOP furniture will adorn it, besides you save one-third. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 19-31 Ionia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 





To California by Special Train 


Two Tours under Pennsy!vania Railroad Personally- 
conducted System. Leave New York and Philadel- 
phia January 29 and February 19. Second Tour in- 
cludes Mardi Gras at New Orleans. ‘lourists travel 
independently in California. Wor rates and all par- 
ticulars, call on or address Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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Ford’s Air-Tight Weather Strips Do It. Easily applied mirinn 
to any door or window. Samples and full particulars 
free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall mouths. 


C.J. FORD, Manufacturer, Dept.D, Holyoke, Mass. 





ordinate what I am unwilling to undertake 
myself.’’ . 
Then he bowed and sat down. 


Publishers, Philadelphia 


City and State..... 
{V 1} 
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I don’t know what the trouble was, but Old | . — eee 
Maid didn’t seem to go, and after a while some 
of our guests borrowed a table in the dining- 
room and sat down to a comfortable game of 
whist, and some more went into the library 
and settled down to euchre, and a few stayed 
in the parlor and played hearts. 

Seeing that they were all pleasantly occu- IeEoONCc : 
pied I got a book and my wife began to knit Ex-Speaker THOMAS B. REED’ S great work, in ten elegant 
_ we — kind of cozy. Whole lot of peo- volumes. A vast compendium of brilliant After-dinner Speeches, Classic 
ple, you know, enjoying themselves in our | i cis le Bee ae oe ars? _§ 
house. I had provided a good supper and and Popular Lectures, Great Addresses, Anecdotes and Stories, besides 
after it was over I told them it wouldn’t shock | | many Special Articles by the Editor-in-Chief and his associates. 
us if they danced. So they danced. 7 ‘ 

Well, that settled it. We invited some one EDITORIAL, BOARD: 

every Thursday to play cards, and then when 
ity Haemiey Stok. ory Pace gchapasiag agin F Justin McCarthy F. CunliffeOwen Edward Everett Hale Albert Ellery Bergh 
ga ig ¢ he y zee John B. Gordon Champ Clark Nathan Haskell Dole Lorenzo Sears 
my wife took up her embroidery or knitting | Edwin M. Bacon Marcus Benjamin J. Walker McSpadden George MacLean Harper 
and we were as happy as could be until it William W. Matos Clark Howell Jonathan P. Dolliver Truman A. De Weese 
came supper-time, and then I was even hap- James B. Pond Hamilton Wright Mabie 
| pier. 
| Andaman moved into town who doesn’t | 
play cards but who loves to hear me talk, and 
we go into town on the same train every 
morning and I talk hens and politics and coal, 
and the card-players play cards and every- 

‘ thing is lovely. 

But don’t expect to butt into suburban 
society if you can’t swing a heel or shuffle a 
pack, unless you do as I did and make your | 
house a rendezvous for card-lovers and | 
dancers, because it can’t be done. } 

Unless you ping-pong. 

ned 
G ’s Fi S h 
rants First Speech) 
By THOMAS B. BRYAN | 
| 
ENERAL GRANT’S ingenuous direct- | 
T ness was seldom more forcibly shown | 
“ HE than at an amateur theatrical entertainment. | ‘6 99 . 
~ 
5 The play was the homely domestic drama, |! “Modern Eloquence” as a Guide to Success 
KING Betsy and I Are Out, and the interest of the | 
President was keen from the moment the | ~ VERY young man wants to succeed. How? Obviously, the way to 
CS en er 8) ee eee ae Se ee ey eee | learn is to study the methods of men who have succeeded f 
y “swe ai t inte Std : : < stos i : e Ss ~ P ave succeeded, 
ence ae oes | ene Paes sales and the complications threatening to disrupt . y s ; 
wear, at any clothier’s that sells the home of the aged husband and wife— Guides to success are many. What do they say? Be honest. Tell 
H a the principal characters —developed and in- | the truth. Work hard. Save money. Do $20 worth of work for wages 
1c ae S= ern tensified, the General leaned forward and ‘ : : ‘ 
be exclaimed: of $5. Such advice is good, no doubt, as far as it goes,— but is not 
Fine Cloth 1 ng ‘ Why don’t some one explain the situation something more needed? Did these methods alone make HILLIs, and 
to the old folks and close up the breach?’’ “ake ae estes. " — 
Ready-to-wear, superbly-tailored suits and How abjectly Grant was worshiped when Bok, and REED, and CARNEGIE, and CurRTIS successful ? 

‘ oe fresh from his triumph of crushing the | Young men are not fools. They see that there zs a secret of success, 
SUG, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 and upward Confederacy is beyond the comprehension of | d that it is.more than honesty and hard work, else every honest hard 
‘There’s scarcely a reliable store anywhere in the - " : . an 1a 1S.1 e than onesty a ‘ » €ISE ery . 

United States—a store that aims to give its any person who had no part in the public | worker would be successful 
customers the fullest measure of value for their events which followed close upon the capitu- | - , 
meney —but outs lation. Never was I more impressed with | ' is of 
. . —" ‘ Be be . | The secret lies in controlling the minds of men. How to 
«* Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing this than when Grant, Sherman and Sheridan A Partial List of make others believe you, trust you, and do what you wish,— 
Write us for further information, name of dealer | | came to Chicago to attend the great Sanitary C ib this is what you must learn. To be sure, few will learn it but 
Cee oe eee ot “Styles om Life” REE. Fair for the benefit of the sick and disabled | ontributors those who also work hard and tell the truth. These come first, 
: ; : soldiers. Charles Dudley Warner —but they are not a//. 
MICHAELS, STERN & CO. | It was my duty to meet General Grant at | Freetage Deccevals As a guide to the highest euccess, _ Mops RN ELOQUENCE” 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. | the station and conduct him to the platform | William E. Gladstone has no rival. It is a splendid series of object-lessons by 
- a . the ts i cienlines abikerd hice couuned | Andrew Lan masters inthe art of influencing men’s minds. And the suc- 
Mihool, ipmerae) Facsimile of linen | | eee woe ee Grover Cleveland cess aimed at is far more than mere money success. Fame, 
ih ebemeddimo we) label sewn inside | Dearborn Square, now the site of the present | wonen ty a Brvant power, honor, the gratitude and love of generations to come,— 
Wissnfaclaits pockets of Chicago Public Library. Our progress was | | aeerneny oo these are the rewards which have spurred to such efforts the 
r : MICHAELS-STERN through cheering crowds, but above the roar | Robert G. Ingersoll men whose words are gathered in these ten rich volumes. 
FINE CLOTHING | of the multitude I could hear the men at our — +, , _ In“ MODERN ays peers me ” the men who have won success 
| elbow exclaimin > +. in every line speak for our instruction :— 
|. *°Peouched hin! ” Bonie Grate In Law, there are Evarts and Phelps, both the Choates, 
| * Tinmid this dhoulder!”’ Jonathan P. Dolliver Coudert, and David Dudley Field. 
a PP ed s neveh ; eat Charles A. Dana In Journalism, Dana, Halstead, Watterson, McClure, 
There’s good luck for the rest of my life! Se Money Erving McKelway, and Whitelaw Reid. 

At our entrance such a volume of applause | Terins Weaneie Adams In Politics, Cleveland and Harrison, Blaine and Conkling, 
as never before or since assailed my ears Joseph Jefferson Sumner and Seward; we listen to the eloquence of Gladstone, 
shook the huge structure until it trembled. SS then to that of his great rival, Disraeli. : 

I speak literally when I say that the sound Henry M. Stanley In Literature, we have the best thought of Dickens and 
That st : Su ee ge Aig Henry Ward Beecher Thackeray, in contrast with the more modern humor of Howells 
was deafening. At first it was a chaotic roar. ’ : : 

Tien 0 ese Sextned feel leks eulck weles- Joseph H. Choate and Mark Twain; or Carlyle, Froude, and Morley speak to us 
sii : : — eS George William Curtis from across the sea, for comparison with our own Emerson 

P tions which struck the senses like blows from | gonn +! Spaulding and Curtis. 

ahammer. ‘‘Grant! Grant! Grant! Grant!’’ Edward Eggleston Among the heroes of War, are Grant and Sherman, Samp- 
it repeated. Lord Beaconsfield son and Schley, Miles, Wheeler, and Lew Wallace. 

Not by a glance or the movement of a mus- | ee ears arts Among great Educators, are Presidents Eliot, Gilman 
cle did he betray the slightest recognition of Champ Clark and Hadley. s 
iis mention ovation: Russe)l H. Conwell Among great Scientists, Huxley and Tyndall, 

. , | John M. Allen Herbert Spencer and Agassiz. 
Finally, by force of sheer exhaustion and Robert 3, Burdette Among successful men of Business are C arnegie 
hoarseness, the crowd began to lessen the Newell Dwight Hillis and Depew, E. W. Bok and Cyrus W. Field. 
| volume of its tumult. At last, from some- | Artemus Ward President Eliot’ s address on the ‘‘Uses of Educa- 
7 \€ you are not near | where in the body of the house a man with a | a — tion for Business,” and Gladstone’s ‘ Modern jj 
a high grade jeweler | thunderous voice was heard to shout: | John B. Gordon Training for Life,’’ are guides for the beginner 4 
bon tuo’ te a oie WM | ““1f Grant won't talk have him make | Oliver Wendell Holmes to learn by heart ; and Bok’s lectures on Jf \NQUIRY 
entire satisfaction from therichly illustrated D> | Sherman speak for him.’’ Seth Ley ag ah oe otha gee aa ag : oo Geet COUPON 
catalogue G which we will send you free,on BS | ewes . - eee ee oe ractica yalue to every young @ 
jecnionts Shows from photographs thou x W hen Grant heard this his face betrayed Hamilton Wright Mabie pace: Me Sheena g Tenn B 
sands of es ener - weg | naval os | the first sign of interest in the scene. Every MORRIS & CO., 
stantial kind in gold and silver; things that a . a : Race 
everyone would treasure for beauty, useful- } | man on the platform knew the great Watercr 1201 Chestnut Street, 
ness and value. Prices from 26c. to $500. | had never addressed a public audience, and oe Senate : 
We flusteete above a wattiog tires land mtever | the belief was common that he would rather | pee ring > ee . large and ow arses ——— ory) By th ‘of Hon, 
showing the Indian Head design. veautiful nov- ea i cant, sample full-page photogravures and chromatic plates, anc i j Th B. Reed's Lit £ 
elty, made on many articles. The Cigarette Girl is } fight a desperate battle against heavy odds specimen pages of brilliant After-Diuner Speeches, Lectures, ” Hn peed ” nin THE 
another attractive new design on art silver articles. than attempt to say a dozen words from a | Addresses, Anecdotes, etc., will be sent free of charge on f SATURDAY EVENING ross. 
Write for the catalogue to-day. | latf With thi 7 3 han, cubealt @ % ial shali be pleased to receive portfolio 
platform. request. th this we will also submit a specia . hoto: “ . and 
8. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths Would he dare make the effort? proposition which easily will place this great work |S <a / chousnatio ales ano th quae bens 
; Lat Chestnut St., Philadelphia | Suddenly he arose to his feet and took a | in your pussession. Use at/ached Coupon. . regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc. 
; : step forward, as he began to speak. ‘ Name 
} ‘* Fellow-citizens,’’ he said, ‘‘it is an in- | John D Morris and Company Sahota 
: E IS, , (pation .. 
y SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! flexible rule of mine never to exact of a sub- n 
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. e Direct from 

Christmas Gifts </27= 

Factory Prices 

Half the pleasure of giving is in knowing that 
one’s gift is the best of its kind obtainable. 


«On Approval”’ A a stip ee article 


roval,” subject 

to return AT OUR EXPENSE if not found 40 

per cent, to 100 per cent. greater value than is 
obtainable anywhere at retail. 

For su ority of design, material, con- 

Gold Medals je wn Babom 9 and finish. 

“ Macey furniture received the Gold Medal —the highest 

award—at both the Pan-American and Charleston Ex- 


$ 26. “a my 
Home Desk 


Direct from the factory. 


A perfect “ home” desk, 
combining all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 

lenty of drawers, pigeon- 
olen: ball- bearing ters, 


of style. At retail i 
cost from $35 to $45. A 
for catalogue No. “ R-3." 









$27.00 Buys tis 


beautiful leather 


Colonial Rocker 


Direct from the factory. 
Finest machine-buffed gen- 
uine leather, genuine curled 
horse-hair cushions, finest 
tempered steel springs. 
Solid mahogany rockers, 
richly polished. 





Choice of 


maroon, olive-green or rus- 
set leather. Worth at retail 

Ask for cata- 
“R-3." 
















A Splendid Gift for a Gentleman 
$32.00 faazsitns 
Turkish Rocker 


Direct from the factory. 
Finest quality machine- 
buffed genuine leather; 
genuine hair cushions; tuft: 
ed back; spring rockers ; 
ball- bearing casters. 
Choice of maroon, olive- 
green or russet~ color qe 
er. At retail a simila 
rocker costs $45 to $60. Ask 
for catalogue No. “ R-3." 


$40 00 Buys this luxurious, 
. solid mahogany 
Turkish Couch 277275" 


the factory. 











78 inches long, 30 inches wide, and is made of 
best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather 
(no imitation), and all cushions are genuine curled horse- 
hair. Claw feet. Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, 
spring edge, ball-bearing casters and diamond-tufted top. 
This fame at retail, will cost $60 to $70. Ask for catalogue 


o. 
Toall points east of the Mis- 


We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Tennes- 


see. (Freight equalized to points beyond.) 


THE FRED MACEY CO. Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
408 New York Life Building. 



















BEDROOM SET 


In handsomely decorated 
shown below for $4.35 


China as 
Would you like to receive our expensive 
illustrated Catalogue of Fine China and 
Rich Cut Glass, which contains over 1000 
illustrations, many being exact reproductions, 
both in color and shape? Ask for 13L. Our 
booklet “* Serving a Dinner,” by “ Oscar,’ of 
Waldorf-Astoria fame, will also be mailed on 

request. 
West 2ist and West 22d Sts., Near 
Sixth Ave., New York 


“BUY CHINA AND GLASS RIGHT” 
Beautiful Evergreen Christmas Trees 


delivered express paid anywhere in the U. S. 
4 feet high by 314 feet in diameter, $1.50 5 
6 “ “ 5 “ “ 3.00 








SOUTHERN HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 
with red and white berries. Three 7 in. of each, post- 
$1.00. FREE—witn each order received before 
ember 10, 2 selected sprig of Mistletoe. Dealers should 
write for special prices for Trees and Mistletoe in quantities. 


The Forest Products Co., P. 0. Box 15, Columbia, Tenn. 

















THE SATURDAY 


IMPERTINENT 


POEMS 


By Edmund Vance Cooke 











(VI) BLOOD IS RED 


OME of us don’t drink, some of us do ; 
Some of us use a word or two. 

Most of us, maybe, are half-way ripe 
For deeds that wouldn’t look well in type. 
All of us have done things, no doubt, 
We don’t very often brag about. 
We are timidly good, we are badly bold, 
But there’s hope for the worst of us, I hold, 
If there be a few things we didn’t do, 
For the reason that we so wanted to. 


Some of us sin on a smaller scale. 

(We don’t mind minnows, we hate a whale.) 
We speak of a woman with half a sneer, 

We sit on our hands when we ought to cheer. 
The salad we mix in the bowl of the heart 
We sometimes make a little too tart 

For home consumption. We growl, we nag, 
But we’re not quite lost if we sometimes drag 
The hot words back and make them mild 

At the moment they fret to be running wild. 


Don’t pin your faith on the man or woman 
Who never is tempted. We’re mostly human. 
And whoever he be who never has felt 

The red blood sing in the veins and melt 

The ice of convention, caste and creed, 

To the very last barrier, has no need 

To raise his brows at the rest of us. 

It bides its time in the best of us, 

And well for him if he do not do 

That which the strength of him wants him to. 


Re 
(VII) How Did You Die? 
p™: - tackle that trouble that came your 


With | a siete heart and cheerful ? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful 7 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 
counts, 
But only how did you take it ? 


You are beaten to carth ? 
that ? 
Come up with a smiling face. 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lic there —that’s disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why the higher you 
bounce ; 
Be proud of your blackened cye ! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts ; 
It’s how did you fight—and why ? 


Well, well, what’s 


And though you be done to the death, what 
then ? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of mea, 
Why, The Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 


pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 

It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you dic ? 
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Every one 


you would like to? 


member of your family. 


a Pianola. 


PURCHASABLE B 7, See 





The PIANOLA 
Was Made so 


Could Use the Piano 


Have you a piano which you do not use or do not use as much as 


The Pianola will make a player and a cultivated musician of every 
By bringing your children in close companionship 
with great musical minds the Pianola will, 


develop the musical sense that the hardship of ‘<practising’’ will be robbed of 
its terrors and become a pleasant means to a well defined and delightful end. 
If you are a pianist of the highest attainment a Pianola will increase your 


repertoire from one hundred to many thousand selections. 
a dilettante in music the Pianola will bring within your reach music which you 
may have dreamed of playing but had never hoped to accomplish. 

But the great mission of the Pianola is directed to those who have, 
through lack of time or money, been prevented from overcoming the almost 
prohibitory technical difficulties of any musical instrument. 

In the history of the world’s progress there has never been anything 
invented capable of giving such genuine pleasure and enjoyment as the Pianola. 


There is no investment of $250 which will 
give as much pleasure as the purchase of 
It is an Ideal Christmas Gift. 


A brochure, entitled ‘‘ Music in the Home,”’ describing the Pianola 
will be sent to any one interested. 


THE COST OF THE PIANOLA IS $250. 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


The Aeolian | Company 


Aeolian Hall, 362 5th Avenue (near 34th Street), New York 
Cincinnati, O., 124 East 4th Street 


with certainty, so train and 


If you are merely 























——MAKE HIM— 


A PRESENT OF 


CONKLIN’S SELF-FILLING PEN 











‘¢ The Pen That Fills Itself’’ 
A Most Welcome Gift for Anyone 
Never mind if he has an oid-fashioned fountain pen 
— it’s a “ back number ”” and he'll appreciate the ad- 
vantages of ’s Self-Filling the more. 
Costs no more than ordinary fountain 
pens of equal g rrade. 
PRICES: “ jlar’’ (ladies’ — $3.00; 
“Large’’ $4.00 ; ‘Extra Large’’ $5. . Mailed 
anywhere prepaid. Pully ~ tlh rens 
We can match the action of any steel 
pen you send us. 
ORDER NOW to avoid the Christmas rush. ff 
State whether plain black or mottled. 
Send 2c. stamp for illustrated catalog, describing the J} 
pen that,has revolutionized the fountain pen business. [7 




















STANLEY 
Straight Back Trunks 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 
Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner hinges. 
Strong and durable. Finely made. 
Many styles and sizes. Costs no more 
than old styles. Direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


$ 42 | 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 


pouring within easy reach. 
es FOROS for clothing. No 
trays to lift. Li igh, 
-sliding drawers. 

fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent privi- 
lege of examination. Write for 

Trunk Catalogue A-1012. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. 








Toledo, Ohio 











A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
FREE 48 x 34 inches, is mounted 

on rollers, ready to hang on 
the wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the different 
divisions of territory in America acquired since 
the Revolution. The original thirteen States, 
Louisiana purchase, the Texas annexation, the 
Gadsden purchase, the cession by Mexico and 
the Northwest acquisitions by discovery and 
settlement. It will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger 
Traffic Manager C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams 
Street, Chicago. 92 
















PERFECT 
C/GARETTE 
Vas Zn 













of your favorite tobacco witha 


Beattie Cigarette Machine 


Nickel-plated, light, and practical. Gives a 
firm, even pressure to the tobacco, and a uni- 
form diameter to the cigarette. ‘he paper 
always sticks and cigarettes can be anade 
rapidly. Sent by mail for 35c. Booklet free. 
C. 8. NORTHUP MPG. CO., Hartford, N. Y. 























Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices we patterns, om 
t a t ’ 
9 by 6 ft. $3.00 wuichmeaee bothsides 
9 by 7% ft, 3.50 | alike. Au colors, and 
9 by 9ft, 4,00 | more serviceable than 
more costly carpets. 
9 by 10% ft. 4.50} Sent by oe Mem pre- 
9 by 12 ft. 5,00] paid east of the Rocky 








Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 
Oriental Importing Co., 687G Bourse Building, Philadelphia 


Unbreakable Glass Jars 
FOR HOUSEHOLD USES 
Write for pamphlet. 
APPERT GLASS CO., Broadway Chambers, New York 
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-* ANTA CLAUS has for centuries been the one great attraction at this season of the year. Parents are now wonder- 
ing what is best to buy for their boy, and as an out-of-door life should be encouraged, why not give him the necessary 
articles to enjoy every manly sport? As shooting is one of the most interesting of them, present him with one of our 


“PAVORITE” RIFLES 


Or a **Stevens-Maynard, Jr.,’’ ‘‘Crack Shot”’ or ‘“‘Ideal.’’ We make a large line of Pistols, also Shotguns 
in SINGLE and DousLe Barret. Every boy should be taught how to handle a FIREARM, for there is no knowing when 
he may be called upon to defend his country, and Prestdent Roosevelt says ‘Good marksmen are scarce.” Our firearms 
have been on the market for nearly 40 years, and are Futty GuaranTEED for Accuracy and Durasitity. 


Any dealer in sporting goods can furnish our Firearms. If you cannot find them — Every person who is interested in shooting should have a co 
y FR E ry py 


don’t accept a substitute, as we will ship direct (express paid), on receipt of price of our 128-page Catalogue. WE WILL MAIL IT TO ANY ADDRESS 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 165 Main Street, Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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Presidential Perplexities 


Confucius and Cuba 


ew diplomats more alert than Minister | 


Wu Ting-fang have graced the National 
Capital. By a quick word or spontaneous 
deed he has frequently put himself in touch 
with newly developed conditions. In illus- 
tration thereof, a Washingtonian tells the 
following story: 

During the latter days of President 
McKinley’s life, when reciprocity was begin- 
ning to be a watchword of the Administration, 
it happened that conversation at an informal 
session in Cabinet circles drifted into philos- 
ophy. Lyman Gage, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has dipped somewhat into 
Eastern lore, remarked: 


‘*Do you know that Confucius in his Ana- 


lects has summed up the whole scheme of 
ethics in a single word?’’ 

‘* What’s the word? ’’ asked Secretary Root, 
who has a keen flair for epigrams. 


The word that Mr. Gage had in mind was | 


‘‘equity,’’ but as a matter of amusement he 
suggested that they cali up Minister Wu and 


submit the question to him. In a few mo- | 


ments Minister Wu _ was listening to the 
following over the telephone: 

‘Members of the Cabinet wish you to tell 
them in what one word Confucius embodies 
the philosophy of living.’’ 

Minister Wu knew the word they sought. 


He also knew another word which at that | 
time was uppermost in the policy of the | 


Administration, and which, in a large sense, 
could be construed as a synonym for the con- 
densed code of Confucianism. 

Therefore, with the word ‘“‘equity’’ in 


mind, without a moment’s hesitation he | 


replied over the telephone: 


“* Confucius sums up the gospel of life in 


»»” 


the word ‘ reciprocity. 

The reply of the Chinese statesman was 
niérrily received both by the President and 
his advisers. By a single word Minister Wu 


had allied himself with the spirit of | 


McKinley’s Administration. 


The Roosevelt Reticence 
EWSPAPER men who have to come regu- 


larly in contact with President Roosevelt | 


find few warmer friends or more ready assist- 
ants. President Roosevelt’s long and varied 
public career has made him very familiar with 
the nature of the work required of reporters, 
and the trials and tribulations encountered by 
them in the discharge of their duty, and when- 
ever it is possible he extends to them every 
courtesy and assistance that will facilitate 
their work. Itisnouncommon thing for him 
to discuss freely state and political matters 
with correspondents seeking enlightenment, 


and he is always keenly alive to their inter- | 


ests. But there are occasions when his 
friendiiness for the craft is put to severe tests. 

One of these came soon after the Roosevelt 
family settled at Sagamore Hill last summer. 
The reporters who took up their quarters at 
Oyster Bay found time hanging heavily on 


their hands, and turned the exploits of the | 
Roosevelt children to account. Many greatly | 


exaggerated stories of the doings of *‘ Teddy 
Jr.,’’ Archibald and the other children found 
their way from the facile pens of the corre- 
spondents into the columns of the daily press, 
much to the displeasure of the President, who 
objected to notoriety of that kind. 


When the series of stories had run on for | 


some time, the President determined to put 
an end to them, and one day summoned to 
Sagamore Hill a correspondent who had been 
“umusually active in supplying his paper with 
this class of news. 

The correspondent was in high feather as 
he entered the library where the President 
awaited him. The distinction of a summons 
from the Chief Executive of the nation had 
visibly raised him above his fellow-craftsmen, 
and with bounding expectancy he replied 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s characteristic greeting, 
** De-light-ed, Mr. ——!”’ 

The President lost no time in stating the 
object of the summons. 


**] have noticed, Mr. ——, that a great 





many stories have appeared in the 
regarding the exploits of my children. They 
have been very good stories, indeed, and I 
assume you are responsible for them. I have 
only one fault to find with them, and that is 
that they are not strictly accurate. Now, you 
know I am always ready to give you the facts, 
and hereafter whenever you wish exact infor- 
mation about the doings of members of my 
family I wish you would come to me. I shall 
be only too pleased to oblige you. I will 
give you a bully good story right now, if you 
wish it.’’ 
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HE ESSENTIAL reason for the imme- 
diate popular response to the publish- 
ers’ announcement of this new edition a 

few weeks ago is that BEACON LIGHTS OF 

HISTORY is not only a complete and com- 

prehensive story of the world and its leaders, 

from thousands of years before Christ to the 
present year—nor because its arrangement 
includes courses for topical reading, enabling 
one to follow through the ages the progres- 
sion of the arts, sciences and religion—but 
that while each lecture is a necessary link in 
the great chain 7¢ is of itself complete. 


OW MANY readers of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post have as comprehensive 
an idea of the great stories in the 

world’s history as they have of the tales of 

their favorite author— Dickens for instance? 

If they are in the minority is it not because 

thus far History has been synonymous with 

Study with most of us? Is it not the few 

who read historical works for pleasure? 


















This is all to be changed. There is a new 
era opening up to the reading public. Within 
a year the people of the United States will 
have well advanced towards a wider, clearer 
knowledge of the world’s history and the 
lives of the leaders of all time than have 
the people of any other country on the 
globe. 





















This makes of the work a series of en- 
tertainments from which the reader can 
choose his favorite subject for a quiet half 
hour, or can settle himself by his study 
lamp for a whole evening of uninterrupted 










It is because over half a century ago a 
man with a brain and a pen commenced 
to use both, and added to them an un- 
swerving will that carried him through a 
life labor of fifty years, searching, proving, 
sifting, and finally shaping the whole into 
a connected series of separate pictures of 
the world’s life that hang in the reader’s 
memory like pictures. 







pleasure and profit. 
















A few moments’ examination of the 
descriptive pamphlets sent to inquirers 
will show this clearly. 














it is this packet of descriptive matter 
that we are hopeful you will ask us to 
send you. 


Imagine yourself in the visitors’ gal- 
lery of a huge panorama, which has for 
its background a continuous picture of 
the customs, religions and arts of all 
time. Place in front the central figures 
of their times, the leaders in thought, 
in war, in science, in literature, in states- 
manship— then imbue with life these fig- 
ures, with their contemporaries around 
them, and have them act their great lives 
before you, always surrounded by the 
atmosphere of their own era, and so near 
to you that you seem to live with, while 
you watch them. 


That is BEACON LIGHTS. 






















If you don’t want to be tempted, better 
not ask us for it, because the only way out 
of SUCH temptation is to yield to it. 






The coupon below will bring the book- 
let, the pictures, etc., toyou—without cost. 










It is an opportunity that is not likely to 
occur again. 












There is nota reader of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post that would not be interest- 
ed in BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
from the first lecture to the last. 





















Only history? Sois Shakspere’s Henry 
VIII when Irving plays it, and these 
wonderful word paintings stand quite as 
high in literature as Irving’s Shakspere 
in the drama. 







There is not a reader who under the 
terms of this introductory offer cannot 
afford to place in his own library, ¢his 
week, this newly completed edition of 
Dr. Lord’s lectures. 














Dr. John Lord’s work is unique in plan, 
for while it is history in the truest sense 
it is first of all biography. 


The owner of a set of ‘‘ BEACON 
LIGHTS ”’ needs no other work on History 
or Biography. Its range is as wide as the 
world’s life and in itself it takes the place 
of a great library. 





















The illustration shows the volumes in 
the Half Morocco style of binding —the 
one generally preferred on account of 
its handsome appearance and great 

durability. 


























The first copies from the 
press are most prized 


The set consists of fifteen volumes, which 






are sent, expressage paid by us, on receipt of 










as being the fairest, CORNER 
clearest impres- a 
One Dollar saris ncn 



















to those who Please send to address 


the balance payable in small amounts monthly cents cont te ative 
’ + .. 0 


° e . . oraer 
if preferred. The prices during the term of ae « heacon Lights of History,” 
earliest. together with complete ta he 


of contents, description of bind- 
ings, samples of illustrations, and 
details of your special terms to mem- 
bers of the Beacon Lights Histury Club. 


this introductory offer are but a little over 






half the regular ! 


JAMES CLARKE & COMPANY 
Nos. 3 to 7 W. 22d St., New York coe 
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The 
Warwick 


Patent 
Coltskin 



















Reputation 


is what people think about it. 
Character is what it really is. 

The Florsheim Shoe has a reputation — 
good reputation — what people think of it. 
Back of that is the character of the Shoe 
itself — what it is and why. 

Every Florsheim Shoe is made up on a 
foot-size anatomical last that certifies 
comfort. 

The close-sewed seams, newest shapes, 
fine finish certify style. 

Custom makers charge $8 to $12 for 
shoes no better than The Florsheim Shoe, 
$5. Wedon’t need to talk about it if you're 
wearing a pair — you know — we know. 


Ask any dealer who handles The Florsheim 
Shoe—he’ll tell you more about them, or 
write us, we'll send you FREE the new edition 
“ The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting." 


Florsheim & Co., Chicago 


The Florsheim “WET-DEFI" shoe 
absolutely waterproof—can be pur- 
chased of your dealer. $6.00 per pair. 
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Isn't This 
Great? 


The Pendulum Swing 
will keepa child happy for 
hours. Swings anywhere 
—ina doorway, on the 
porch,in the garden. Self- 
propelling by new auto- 
matic footboard. A child 
can put it upin a minute 
or take it down just as 
quickly. 


The Noiseless 
Pendulum 
Swing 


is the swing for which mothers 
have long wished. It can be 
made into an ideal cradle 
for baby. usts to any 
height. Write for descri: 
tive booklet showing the 
many features of this new- 
est and best home swing. 


A SWING FREE 
to those who will do a lit- 
tle work to make the Pen- 
dulum Swing known 
in their neighborhood. 

The Kerr . Co, 
724 Street 
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Pat'd, U.S., May 6, 1902. 
Pat'd, Canada, Dec. 3, '01. 


40th Thousand Now on Press 





LETTERS from 
a SELF-MADE 
MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON 


Do you realize that this book will make 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
Sor your son or your employees ? 


Written by GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. Published by 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON, and 


For Sale by Every Bookseller 








INDIAN RELICS 


Three large spear heads or six beautiful arrow points 
or a stone axe for 50 cents, postpaid. Price List of 
Relics, Fossils, Minerals, etc., sent on application. 


| a catch-as-catch-can 





J. BR. NISSLEY, Ada, Hardin County, Ohio 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The reporter sat up eagerly, even if some- 
what crestfallen over the rebuke, as the 
President continued : 

“Mrs. Roosevelt and I are going riding 
just as soon as you depart. We shall ride 
’cross country, jumping exactly twenty-seven 
fences and six ditches, and when we return 
we shall go bathing in our riding habits. My 
son Theodore is hunting this morning, and I 
have just received a bulletin from the jungle 
informing me that he has already killed two 
elephants and a tiger.’’ 

The reporter saw through the President’s 
little play; but there was no way to escape. 

‘‘Isn’t Theodore a wonder!’’ cried the 
President, and then continued: 

‘Archibald, my second son, went out a 
little while ago to fish for tadpoles to be used 
as bait for whale. Ethel is tearing down the 


| windmill at this very minute—step around 
| the house and you can see her. 


Kermit, aged 
about seven, has just thrown a 200-pound 
Secret Service man two bouts out of three in 
wrestling match, and 
Quentin, my baby, is even now setting fire to 
the back part of the house. 

‘** There, Mr. , you have what I should 
call a fine story said Mr. Roosevelt in all 
seriousness. ‘‘ The facts are exactly right, 
and I trust you will not exaggerate, if you 
use them. After this, please come directly to 
me, and I will give you these stories about 
my family whenever you desire them. De- 
light-ed to have seen you. Good-morning.”’ 


Raed 


THE WORSHIP OF 
THE BRAZEN CALF 


(Concluded from Page 13) 





how his wife has the nerve to walk Fifth 
Avenue with her. He does not know it, but 
their little domestic bark is drifting rapidly 
toward that dangerous reef where the wife 
begins to long for somebody capable of under- 
standing her —a reef which has been the scene 
of many pitiful shipwrecks. 

They return to their old home, and the old 
friends who come trooping in to welcome them 
notice at once the change in the young wife. 
One of them declares half seriously that Mary 
acts to her as if she were in love, and all 
agree that new ambitions, new interests—they 
know not exactly what—have taken posses- 
sion of her, that she no longer cares for the 
society of her old friends and kindred or for 
the social diversions in which she has always 
been a leading spirit. From a word let fall 
now and then they learn that she cares more 
for what she calls “‘ style’’ than she ever did 
before, and that she has become deeply inter- 
ested in the doings of the people that she 
reads about in the Sunday newspapers and 
whom she does not even pretend to know 
personally. 

After the first shock of surprise is over John 
is disposed to regard her new mood with the 
eye of leniency as a mere whim of the moment 
which will soon pass away, leaving her the 
same bright, cheerful, frank, home-loving 
woman that she was before. But in this he 
is mistaken. The woman who once eats of 
the fruit that such women as Mrs. Taffeta 
shake down from the tree of social knowledge 
must turn her back forever on the Eden of 
sweet, simple domesticity. Never again will 
Mary find in her home and among her old 





friends the contentment and happiness that | 


were once hers. 


Two months of dalliance at | 


the outer gates of the sanctuary of the brazen | 


calf have sufficed to reduce her to the level of 
a third-rate Briton who can boast of a thousand 
years of snobbery at his back. She has 
already divested herself of her finest ideals, 
her truest standards, the best of her womanly 
qualities, and laid them as burnt offerings 
upon the sacrificial altar. They will never 
come back again. 

The spectacle of this woman who but yes- 
terday was the light of a decent home and 
an honored member of the best society that her 
town possesses, prostrating herself in the 
worship of something that would fall to the 
ground were it not for the sleepless vigilance 
of those who, like the high priests of older 
forms of idolatry, are interested in keeping 
alive its vulgar mysteries, may.suggest mate- 
rial for a comedy, but to me it is a fit subject 
for serious thought. 

Underneath it all lies the hideous tragedy of 


decaying ideals and standards, the contami- | 


nating corruption of vulgarity and the wiping 
out of a native social structure which is 
cleaner, more honest and stable, and far better 
in every way than the hybrid thing that has 
its source in such places as the Nickel-Plush 
and acknowledges no god save one that has 
cloven feet and is fashioned in hollow brass. 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW YorRK CITY 
SCHOOLS, AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS. 


In these wonderful forty-six volumes 
20, 000 Pages will be found the eelginest thoughts 
of the greatest authors — complete novels and chapters in fic 
on, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Persian, 
Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are in- 
cluded. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 
with interest and delight. 
A systematic course of 


Course of Reading reading and study, equal 


to a four years’ university course, has been prepared. It not 
only gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material 
itself, through the pages of the Library, and by means of an 
admirable Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 








At Half Price —If You Are Prompt 


On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to 
Edition’’—newly 
and enlarged—and will supply these splendid sets, while they 
last, at only a fraction above factory prices—less than one- 


secure control of the entire ‘‘ Memorial 





lege and public library, and 
private library too.” 

Prof. Geo. P. Fisher, Yale 
University : 


“Comprehensive in its further particulars, 
plan, rich in its contents.” 
Prof. Benj. B. Warfield, 
Princeton University : 


“ Thoroughly worth sub- 
scribing for. I am glad to 
commend it.”" 





Coupon Today 











Every Author is Here! 


| A Complete Home Library 


half the publisher’s prices of the The American 
What Collegians work. We will also accept Newspaper 
oy Small Monthly Payments 91-93 Fifth Avenue 
Prof. Hiram Corson, Cornell : . . New York 
University : which will bring the outlay down toa 
“Should be in every col- few centsa day. But prompt action Gentlemen -—Please send me 


is needful to secure a set, as the 
demand is already very large. 
For handsome booklet and 


Send This Free I S>/Y 











Why buy large sets of books of only 
one or two authors and neglect the one 
set which includes the essence of them 
all? Is this economy? Or, can you 
ever hope thus to have a complete 
working library? You should investi- 
gate the tremendous scope of the 


Famous 
Warner Library 


Critics have repeatedly said that it 
justified its title of the ‘‘ World’s Best 
Literature,’’ for in it will be found the 
masterpieces of every worthy author, 
living or dead, with an estimate of his 
work. 


The Man of Few Books 


will find the Warner Library a god- 
send. It puts him instantly at home 
with every author and every book. If 
he wants to study Oriental or Icelandic 
literature, he finds it here. If he wants 
to read Confucius, or compare the 
novels of Howells and James, he comes 
here. 




































Warner is noted as being the only 
reference work which contains the best 
of every author. It is in truth 


Photo vures of fi > 
800 IIlustrations Petes: po Bag. 


traits, art plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts 
—all these form a wealth of attractive material profusely 
illustrating the Warner Library. 


2,500 Synopses of Books %s y2"2ble 


eature is 
unique with the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all 
the world's great books are given in the space of a few 
hundred words each. No one has read or can read ail the 
books which come up in the course of conversation. But these 
synopses will give the busy man the gist of them all; not 
only novels such as ** Robert Elsmere," “* Ben Hur,"” or 
“Quo Vadis,”’ but poems, dramas and technical works. 


revised 


without cost, booklet and full par- 
ticulars in regard to the Memorial 
Edition of the Warner Library of the 
World's Best Literature. 
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‘Wood 


Mantels 


Our superior facilities enable us to supply the handsomest line 


of Wood M 


antels ever shown, at the lowest prices, with free 


delivery to any station East of the Mississippi River, and freights 
prorated to other points. The illustration gives a fair idea of 


our prices. 


This style No. 576, Golden Oak, highly finished, 6 ft. 10 in. 
high, 5 ft. wide, French beveled mirror, 18 x 36 in., complete 
with best tiles and grate, delivered as above on receipt of 

Beautiful Oak Mantels, complete with tiles and grate, $13.50 to $150.00. 


$25.00 


Our handsome catalogue showing fi/ty new and exclusive designs at 


equally low delivered prices. 


| C.F. BROWER & CO. 





SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 
Lexington, Kentucky 








Your 


Deposits Solicited 
upon which we will pay 


Per 
Annum 


% 











UR depositors participate 
Paid In Capital O in the earnings of a non- 
000,000 speculative business, opera- 
$I, * ting in gilt-edged New York 
=a real-estate securities. Under 
absolute supervision of State 
Assets Banking Department. Our 
$1,600,000 methods endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading clergymen, 
business and professional men 

Surplus throughout the country. 

000 We will gladly send you full 
$185, particulars upon request, 














Industrial Savings and Lean Co. 
1135 Broadway, New York 














TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience. 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Etc. 













THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
Is picturesque, healthful and productive. No snow 
or ice, richest soil, abundant water, direct transporta- 
tion everywhere, advantages of modern Sacramento 
city, local or Eastern markets and every inducement 
to settlers and investors. Produces everything 
grown from New England to Florida. All products 
reach highest perfection and mature early. Write for 
official illustrated booklets containing California infor- 
mation and descriptions; also statistics on all fruit and 
agricultural subjects, to Manager Chamber of 
Commerce, K Street, Sacramento, Cal. 











California, Washington, Oregon 


CHEAP RATES Colorado.’ We secure reduced 


rates on household goods ef intending settlers to the 
above States. “Vrite for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
Trans -Continental 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 

yment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 
brooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, anda ual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DO IT: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph —select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
it and want to keep ‘t, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 


eight equal monthly payments. 
‘REMEMBER : We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 


every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or Sgr refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

,IS8 SAFE to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
For instance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet's 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top in 
credit, p and ibility. 
All you need to do is to make a selec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 


of our Liberal Credit System. 





. There is 


in fact anything that you would not 
experience in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 
purchaser. A postal card today will 
etch it. 

TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 
buy 4 Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
get $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
but §5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. We make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
Y 92,94, 96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOK-CASES 


and 


Filing Cabinets 


for 
XMAS 


Roller-bear- 
ing non-binding 
doors, removable 
(to clean or re- 
place Bg te 
glass) by simply 
arnt, od 
sightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves. 
Sections so _ nicely 
joined together that ap- 
pearance is that of soli 

case. We are the Only Sec- 
tional Bookcase Makers entitled to use tle trade-mark 
of the Grand ae Furniture Association, which 
means the best. aid only through dealers. If no 
dealer in your town write us. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue N showing different sizes. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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velties in ART LEATHER WORK 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 








nothing disagreeable to be anticipated. | 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or | 





| I reckin I’d better tell the man that 








THE SATURDAY 


Uncle Jethro’s Innings 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


ROBABLY no two Yankees ever worked 

p together with greater slickness of opera- 

tion than the two ‘‘ Uncle Jims,’’ two 

bland old boys who picked up horseflesh in 
Maine for special city customers. 

Uncle Jim who had the city end would give 
his man a two or three days’ jaunt through 
country neighborhoods, and as he knew where 
about every good colt in Maine was located 
he would carefully avoid the men who owned 
these and trot out only poor stuff that an ice- 
cart man wouldn’t look at twice. 

All the time he would be lamenting the fact 
that there were so few good horses left in 
Maine. At the end of, say, three days, the 
city man, tired and sick of ‘‘ plugs’’ and anx- 
ious to be back at business, was in proper 
trim for the coup. The courier Uncle Jim 
would swing around into that portion of the 
State where the stationary Uncle Jim owned 
a stock farm. An employee of the aforesaid 
stationary Jim would ‘‘casually’’ drop into 
the hotel and “‘ fall into’’ conversation with 
the man who wanted a horse. The courier 
Uncle Jim, overheafing, would immediately 
begin to declaim against ‘‘ that old pirate’’ 
as a thief and a robber—asa man who always 
wanted ‘‘ double what any decent man would 
ask fora horse.’’ The employee would bridle 
and hint at professional jealousy and suggest 
that it would cost nothing to look at the horses, 
and that it was a treat for any man to have a 
peek at something worth while. The city 
man would in time overrule the strenuous 
objections of his Uncle Jim and an expedition 
to the farm would result. All the way Uncle 
Jim would keep advising his man to have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ the old jewhacker.’’ 

The stationary Uncle Jim, warned by let- 
ters, would be sure to have just the sort of 
horse that the city man was looking after. 
But the buyer would be informed that this 
horse was ‘‘ being held for Blank’s agent from 
Philadelphia.’’ Thereupon the city man 
would perk up and declare that his money 
was just as good as Blank’s. 

The farm Uncle Jim would grudgingly set 
a price, acting as though he hoped the man 
would be frightened away. But no, sir—not 
much! The city man would be then in a 
mood to pay that price for a white pine horse 
with a popple tail. He would pull his wallet 
and skin off the bills and lead away his 
purchase, mad, pleased, delighted and exas- 
perated all at the same time. And then 
Uncle Jim would curse him for a fool. 

There is no roster of the men who have 
bought horses in Maine after that fashion 
because the men don’t advertise the affair 
afterward. But the indications are that not 
all the buncoing is done on city pavements 
by men who wear silk hats and patent-leather 
shoes. Uncle Jethro has his innings. 

There was only one man who made a real 
lot of trouble for the crafty Uncle Jims and 
he did it with his mouth. He talked so much 
about his usage in Maine that his conversa- 
tions threatened to advertise the business too 
much. The farm Uncle Jim concluded to 
hunt up the squealer and quietly buy the horse 
back. .So he bearded the roaring lion in his 
city office. Lion surveyed the bland old 
man sternly and uncompromisingly. But the 
old man appeared not to notice the frost. 

“Ye see, mister,’’ said he, ‘‘ it warn’t tew 
hours after ye’d towed that hoss away that 
another buyer come along and he was dretful 
disapp'inted to find out I’d let the critter go. 
Course I couldn’t promise him nothin’ as I 
knowed ye’d hate to give the hoss up.”’ 

The city man strove to speak, but his voice 
stuck in his throat and his face grew purple. 

Uncle Jim continued serenely: ‘‘ Now that 
man made me an offer in case I could git that 
hoss. As I giv’ ye sech a trade on the hoss 
that ye might almost call it a gift’’ —the city 
man writhed and choked—‘‘I didn’t know 
but ye might be willing to sort o’ reciprocate 
and turn the hoss back to me so that I can 
accommodate an old customer.’’ 

‘‘In—a—minute!’’ with great emphasis. 

‘* Wal—wal, now, that’s nice of ye. Then 





The other leaned forward suddenly and his 
eyes blazed. ‘‘You tell him,’’ he shouted— 
** You tell him the same crisscrossed, double- 
blank lie you told me. It’ll sell the horse. 
You can’t improve on it a mite.’’ 

“‘And, I swow,’’ said Uncle Jim later to the 
other Uncle Jim, ‘‘ for the first time in my life 
I went plumb, square off my feet on the home- 
stretch of a hoss-trade, and I come under the 
wire runnin’ and with my heels bangin’ up 
ag’in’ the cross-bar. I swanny, I didn’t git 
leveled away and goin’ my us’al smooth gait 
for more’n tew hours.’’ 
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Belfast Mesh 


Linen Underwear—for Children 


‘«The Ideal Body Garments.” 


Children who wear this fabric enjoy almost entire freedom 
from colds, and the doctor’s most frequent winter calls are 
to attend children who have ‘‘ caught cold.’’ The change 
to ‘‘Belfast Mesh’’ may be made at any time by man, 
woman or child without danger of catching cold. 

Made in two styles. (1) Natural linen (buff), recom- 
mended as more durable and absorbent. (2) Bleached— 
the linen bleached white. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK — It is handsome and convincing. It goes 
into the subject thoroughly and explodes the “ wool for warmth” theory in 
short order. It is designed for thinking people who desire comfort with 
health. ‘The only forcible objection to the other mesh underwears has been 
that they “wear out too quickly.” e guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 


Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won’t supply it. 
Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 332 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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FRANK C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 


The KAISERIN (No. German 
Lloyd). Chartered. Take our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- 
ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, Feb- 
ruary 7th. $400 up. 

WEST INDIES, 1903, January 14th, $125 
up. NORWAY, July 2d,$275 up. A new era 
n World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 


Woonsleatter 


You need not be an artist to master it. 
D. McCARTHY, Director Nat‘onal School of Cari: 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 





spectus. 





Burning Taught by Mail. Decorateyour homes. Large 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, music- 
stands, bags, pocket-booksand a hundred otherarticles 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occupation. 

Send for pro- 

cature, 








Best Offer of the Year 


Absolutely FREE to Subscribers 


Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, and COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free to all 
DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


who subscribe 
ye = > 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a 


NOW. 
A, hi 

genuine personal narrative of intense nay interest. = 

“Richard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the 4 
first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 

Stories by such authors as HARRY STILWELL 
EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 


~ PRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year 


LOOKING FORWARD — 1903 
Three Splendid Novels 


“Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A better sequel 
to “The Man from Glengarry,” by RALPH CONNOR. 
“The Amethyst Box,” a story of mystery, as good as 
“The Leavenworth Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE 
GREEN. “Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling 
interest, by the creator of “The Amateur 
Cracksman,” ERNEST W. HORNUNG. Each 
month will appear colored portraits of the best 

American actors and actresses, sketched from 

life and accompanied by frank and authori- 
tative criticisms. Among the sketches 
made for early numbers are portraits 
of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, RICH- 
ARD MANSFIELD, and MISS 
JULIA MARLOWE. 


Features of LESLIE'S for November and 
December : 


“The Mill,” a new and striking story by 


This cut is about 
one-third the size 
of Calendar figure. 


i \ex 


ron 


Copyright— 
1% 


= PRINCETON YELL 
“* Hooray,—Hooray,—Hooray :— 


COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR = 


Boom—Ah! 
n three sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied with silk 
mn, are the graceful figures of girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges. On each sheet 
is the: appropriate codlege sea/ and the college ye//. This calendar carries out the complete college 
idea, and represents the best work of MISS MAUD STUMM, the famous American water color 
artist. Size 10 in. by 12% in. Remember, if you mention THE tet cage EVENING Hane 
the Beautiful Coliege Girl Calendar fs 1903, and the N issues 
are given , allc ‘es prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription . FRANK LESLIE'S 
POPULAR MONTHLY for 1903— that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN with 
any com! subscription orders unless so 
Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and mail it to 
us with $1.00. 


Frank 
Leslie 

Publishing 

House 
141-147 Fifth Ave. 

New York 
You may enter my sub- 
scription to Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for the year 

. Please send me the Col- 
lege Girl Calendar and Nov.and 
Dec. numbers of 19902 Free. J en- 
close $1.00 for my subscription. 


Beautifully lithographed in twelve colors u 
ri 
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‘Che Wodern Waterman 
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HE ancient 
waterman 






B EFORE de- 


ciding on any 






used to carry water 
on both shoulders. 


other Christmas gift 
send for the Water- 
~ { man Ideal Gift Cer- 
ARM) | tificate (free), in four 
W407 colors and gold. It is whey 
the Ideal way to make jgae® 







The modern waterman 
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man Ideal Fountain Pen. 







He carries pens and ink 
























enough to supply the Wat a gift of the “Ideal” [gy 
pen preferences of all Td pen. A pen bought of = 
writers. i any dealer may be ex- AN 
L. E. Waterman 7 7 changed at any of our e) = 
Company offices. 









173 Broadway, New York; 8 School St., Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 


If it isn’t an “‘Ideal”’ 
It isn’t a Waterman 
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One pack 


Bicycle Walter Baker's 
PlayingCards}/ Cocoa and Chocolate 











beats two pair 
, For 122 years they have been recognized as superior to 
of poor packs. all others. 
Why “superior to all others” ? 
Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- bake , io 
aa ato ee. Soma 1— Because they are pure and of high grade. 
shown is “New Fan.” Order 2— Because they yield the most and best for the money. 
by name. Sold by dealers. : 2s 
3—Because they are unequaled for smoothness, deli- 
U. S. Playing Card Co., cacy, and flavor. 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 4—Because years of study have been given to their 


skillful preparation. 


HOLMA NEW INDIA PAPER [csessecce ms Special systems and machinery have been devised peculiar 


camiiene aalitis aniien teenie to the methods of treatment whereby the 
————- _ BIBLES. Just ready Sone Se eee Seen, purity, palatability and highest nutrient char- 





























acteristics are retained. 


The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette is authority for 
the statement that ‘‘these preparations are 
known the world over, and have received the 
highest endorsements from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer.’’ 


—— NEW RECIPE BOOK (80 pages) FREE 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STAR MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years, of age. We want 
to get them i d in our t tif 1 magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine stories 
and handsome illustrations as well as departments of 
Amateur Photography, Philately, Numismatics, Curios, | 
Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, _ | 
etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable | 
prizes to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
but, ¢/ you are not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 








a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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CHRISTMAS 


DIAMONDS 
On Credit 


The $5 or $10 which you would pay for 
a cheap and trashy gift for the loved 
one’s Christmas would make the first 
payment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 

‘ooch, locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article se- 
lected from our million dollar stock. A 
Diamond is a gift that will last forever 
and every day bea well-spring of delight 
to the wearer, and a perpetual reminder 
of the giver and his generosity. 

HOW TO DO IP: Send for our hand- 
some, new illustrated Catalogue, which 
shows thousands of beautiful things for 
Christmas — all goods being reproduced 
by photograph —select what you like 
and we will send it to your home, place 
of business or express office, where you 
may examine it critically. If you like 
it and want to keep it, pay one-fifth of 
the price and send us the balance in 


eight equal monthly payments. 
REMEMBER : We pay all Express 
charges, give a written guarantee with 
every Diamond; make liberal ex- 
changes, allowing the full price paid in 
exchange for other goods ora larger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
you have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 
fi to send us money with 
order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer 
not todoso. Weare the largest house 
in the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest — Established in 1858. 
Our references are any bank in America. 
For instance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet's 
book of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top in 
credit, promp and p ibility. 
All you need to do is to make a seiec- 
tion, and enjoy all of the advantages 
of our Liberal ystem. There is 
nothing disagreeable to be anticipated, 
no publicity, delay, security, interest, or 
in fact anything that you would not 
experieace in shopping at your home 
store. Our catalogue explains every 
feature of our system, terms, goods 
and prices; is a work of art and worth 
its weight in gold to any Christmas 





purchaser. A postal card today will 
fetch it. 
TO CASH BUYERS: If you want to 


buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
you a discount of eight per cent. Wear 
it one year or less, then if you wish, 
bring it back and get spot cash for all 
you paid—less ten per cent., the 
reasonable cost of doing business. For 
instance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you 
could then send or bring it back and 
et $45 in cash. It will thus cost you 
ut $5 to wear a splendid Diamond a 
whole year, or less than 10 cents per 
week. This is only one of the many 
unique and liberal innovations origi- 
nated by us in selling diamonds to 
distant customers. e make every 
transaction pleasant, satisfactory and 
absolutely safe, for we will cheerfu'ly 
refund any money sent us if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
for your examination. There is no time 
to lose, for very soon we will be over- 
whelmed with rush Christmas orders 
from every corner of the country. Do 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. 4-X 
92, 94, 96 and 98 State Street 
Chicago, Iil., U. S. A. 


Opposite MARSHALL FIELD & Co. 
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BOOK-CASES 
and 


Filing Cabinets 


for 


XMAS 


Roller-bear- 
ing non-binding 
doors, removable 
(to clean or re- 
place broken 
glass) by simply 
unhooking. Noun- 
sightly iron bands 
or protruding shelves. 
Sections so_ nicely 
joined together that ap- 
pearance is that of solid 
i case. We are the Only Sec- 
tional Bookcase Makers entitied to use the trade-mark 
of the Grand ids Furniture Association, which 
means the best. Sold only through dealers. If no 
dealer in your town write us. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue N showing different sizes. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 










Novelties in ART LEATHER WORK 
r for HOLIDAY GIFTS 


chatelaine, in grey ooze calf, 


“a with any name, 50c.; size 3% b 


ma 4inches. All sent postpai 
Send for our NEW CAT- 
ALOG A of unique burnt 
leat. “ and carved 
mM feather goods for the holi- 
> days. 
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Uncle Jethro’s Innings 
By HOLMAN F. DAY 


ROBABLY no two Yankees ever worked 

p together with greater slickness of opera- 

tion than the two ‘‘ Uncle Jims,’’ two 

bland old boys who picked up horseflesh in 
Maine for special city customers. 

Uncle Jim who had the city end would give 
his man a two or three days’ jaunt through 
country neighborhoods, and as he knew where 
about every good colt in Maine was located 
he would carefully avoid the men who owned 
these and trot out only poor stuff that an ice- 
cart man wouldn’t look at twice. 

All the time he would be lamenting the fact 
that there were so few good horses left in 
Maine. At the end of, say, three days, the 
city man, tired and sick of ‘‘ plugs’’ and anx- 
ious to be back at business, was in proper 
trim for the coup. The courier Uncle Jim 
would swing around into that portion of the 
State where the stationary Uncle Jim owned 
a stock farm. An employee of the aforesaid 
stationary Jim would ‘“‘ casually ’’ drop into 
the hotel and “‘ fall into’’ conversation with 
the man who wanted a horse. The courier 
Uncle Jim, overheafing, would immediately 
begin to declaim against ‘‘ that old pirate’’ 
as a thief and a robber—asa man who always 
wanted ‘‘ double what any decent man would 
ask fora horse.’’ The employee would bridle 
and hint at professional jealousy and suggest 
that it wou!d cost nothing to look at the horses, 
and that it was a treat for any man to have a 
peek at something worth while. The city 
man would in time overrule the strenuous 
objections of his Uncle Jim and an expedition 
to the farm would result. All the way Uncle 
Jim would keep advising his man to have 
nothing to do with ‘‘ the old jewhacker.’’ 

The stationary Uncle Jim, warned by let- 
ters, would be sure to have just the sort of 
horse that the city man was looking after. 
But the buyer would be informed that this 
horse was ‘‘ being held for Blank’s agent from 
Philadelphia.’’ Thereupon the city man 
would perk up and declare that his money 
was just as good as Blank’s. 

The farm Uncle Jim would grudgingly set 
a price, acting as though he hoped the man 
would be frightened away. But no, sir—not 
much! The city man would be then in a 
mood to pay that price for a white pine horse 
with a popple tail. He would pull his wallet 
and skin off the bills and lead away his 
purchase, mad, pleased, delighted and exas- 
perated all at the same time. And then 
Uncle Jim would curse him for a fool. 

There is no roster of the men who have 
bought horses in Maine after that fashion 
because the men don’t advertise the affair 
afterward. + But the indications are that not 
all the buncoing is done on city pavements 
by men who wear silk hats and patent-leather 
shoes. Uncle Jethro has his innings. 

There was only one man who made a real 
lot of trouble for the crafty Uncle Jims and 
he did it with his mouth. He talked so much 
about his usage in Maine that his conversa- 
tions threatened to advertise the business too 
much. The farm Uncle Jim concluded to 
hunt up the squealer and quietly buy the horse 
back. So he bearded the roaring lion in his 
city office. Lion surveyed the bland old 
man sternly and uncompromisingly. But the 
old man appeared not to notice the frost. 

“Ye see, mister,’’ said he, ‘‘ it warn’t tew 
hours after ye’d towed that hoss away that 
another buyer come along and he was dretful 
disapp’inted to find out I’d let the critter go. 
Course I couldn’t promise him nothin’ as I 
knowed ye’d hate to give the hoss up.’’ 

The city man strove to speak, but his voice 
stuck in his throat and his face grew purple. 

Uncle Jim continued serenely: ‘‘ Now that 
man made me an offer in case I could git that 
hoss. As I giv’ ye sech a trade on the hoss 
that ye might almost call it a gift’’ —the city 
man writhed and choked—‘‘I didn’t know 
but ye might be willing to sort o’ reciprocate 
and turn the hoss back to me so that I can 
accommodate an old customer.’’ 

““In—a—minute!’’ with great emphasis. 

‘* Wal—wal, now, that’s nice of ye. Then 
I reckin I’d better tell the man that 3 

The other leaned forward suddenly and his 
eyes blazed. ‘‘You tell him,’’ he shouted— 
** You tell him the same crisscrossed, double- 
blank lie you told me. _It’ll sell the horse. 
You can’t improve on it a mite.’’ 

‘‘And, I swow,’’ said Uncle Jim later to the 
other Uncle Jim, ‘‘ for the first time in my life 
I went plumb, square off my feet on the home- 
stretch of a hoss-trade, and I come under the 
wire runnin’ and with my heels bangin’ up 
ag’in’ the cross-bar. I swanny, I didn’t git 
leveled away and goin’ my us’al smooth gait 
for more’n tew hours.’’ 
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Belfast Mesh 


Linen Underwear—for Children 


‘«The Ideal Body Garments.” 
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Children who wear this fabric enjoy almost entire freedom 
from colds, and the doctor’s most frequent winter calls are 
to attend children who have ‘‘ caught cold.’’ The change 
to ‘‘Belfast Mesh’’ may be made at any time by man, 
woman or child without danger of catching cold. 

Made in two styles. (1) Natural linen (buff), recom- 
mended as more durable and absorbent. (2) Bleached— 
the linen bleached white. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK — It is handsome and convincing. It goes 
into the subject thoroughly and explodes the “ wool for warmth” theory in 
short order. It is designed for thinking people who desire comfort with 
health. ‘The only forcible objection to the other mesh underwears has been 
that they “wear out too quickly.” We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
wear to the satisfaction of the purchaser or refund money. 
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Sold by all dealers or sent direct by mail if your dealer won't supply it. 


Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 332 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Woon Leather 


Burning Taught by Mail. Decorate yourhomes. Large 
prices are paid for plaques, panels, chairs, music- 
stands, bags, pocket-booksand a hundred otherarticles 
that can be decorated by this fascinating occupation. 
You need not be an artist to master it. Send for pro- 

spectus. D. McCARTHY, Director Nat‘onal School of Caricature, 
Dept. P, 5 World Building, New York City. 
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The KAISERIN (No. German 
Lloyd). Chartered. Take our 
parties ONLY, like a yacht, to MED- 
ITERRANEAN and the ORIENT, Feb- 
ruary 7th. $400 up. 

WEST INDIES, 1903, January 14th, $125 
up. NORWAY, July 2d,$275 up. Anew era 
in World’s Travel. For particulars apply to 
FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 
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Best Offer of the Year 


Absolutely FREE to Subscribers 4 


Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas Number of LESLIE’S 
MONTHLY, and COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, free to all 
who subscribe 










Features of LESLIE'S for November and 
December : 
, “The Mill,” a new and striking story by 
jt DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. - 
“The Autobiography of a Thief,” a 
genuine personal narrative of intense human interest. 
“Richard Mansfield,” a masterly sketch by the 
first of theatrical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. 
Stories by such authors as HARRY STILWELL 
' EDWARDS, CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, EDEN 
t PHILLPOTTS, EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 
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This cut is about 
one-third the size 
of Calendar figure. 









POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 Cts.; $1.00 a Year 


LOOKING FORWARD — 1903 
Three Splendid Novels 


“Glengarry Stories,” a tale of sentiment. A better sequel 
to “The Man from Glengarry,” by RALPH CONNOR. 
“The Amethyst Box,” a story of mystery, as good as 
“The Leavenworth Case,” by ANNA KATHERINE 
Green. “Dennis Dent,” a novel of thrilling 
by the creator of “The Amateur 
Cracksman,” ERNEST W. HORNUNG. Each 
month will appear colored portraits of the best 

American actors and actresses, sketched from 

life and accompanied by frank and authori- 
tative criticisms. Among the sketches 
made for early numbers are portraits 
of JOSEPH JEFFERSON, RICH- 
ARD MANSFIELD, and MISS 
JULIA MARLOWE. 
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COLLEGE GIR 


Copyright— 
1902. 


ape PRINCETON YELL 
** Hooray,—Hooray,—Hooray : 
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Leslie Beautifully lithographed in twelve colors upon three sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied with silk 
Publishing ribbon, are the graceful figures of girls pet in the colors of the great colleges. On each sheet 
is the appropriate cod/ege seal and the col/ege yel/. This calendar carries out the complete college 

House idea, and represents the best work of MISS MAUD STUMM, the famous American water color 

. artist. Size 10 in. by 12% in. Remember, if you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 

141-147 Fifth Ave. the Beautiful College Girl Calendar for 1903, and the November and December issues 
New York are given free, all charges prepaid by us, with each $1.00 subscription to FRANK LESLIE'S 


POPULAR MONTHLY for 1903— that is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 


IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Nov. and Dec. numbers and the Calendar are NOT GIVEN with 
any com! subscription orders unless so 

Use the attached coupon. Clip it off; fill it out, and mail it te 
us with $1.00. 


You may enter my sudb- 
scription to Frank Leslie's 
Popular Monthly for the year 
1903. Please send me the Col- 
lege Girl Calendar and Nov.and 
Dec. numbers of 1902 Free. J en- 
close $1.00 for my subscription. 
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The modern waterman 


shoulders. 
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carries ink in a Water- 
man Ideal Fountain Pen. 
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If it isn’t an “Ideal” 
It isn’t a Waterman 
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173 Broadway, New York; 8 School St., Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
138 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
12 Golden Lane, London 
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One pack 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
beats two pair 
of poor packs. 





Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘“‘New Fan.” Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 


U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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NEW INDIA PAPER 


HOLMA BIBLES. Just ready 


Printed on the most opaque, thin 
printing paper made. Linear, 
Bourgeois and Minion Editions. 














A.J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Boys’ Names Wanted 


THE STARK MONTHLY wants names and addresses 
of bright boys between 12 and 20 years of age. We want 
to get them interested in our beautiful illustrated magazine 
of boys’ stories, which has a circulation of 100,000 copies 
monthly, although only 9 years old. It contains fine stories 
and handsome illustrations as well as departments of 
Amateur Photography, Philately, Numismatics, Curios, 
Puzzles, Natural Science, Mythology, Physical Culture, 
etc., and each month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. The subscription price is 50 cents, 
but, ¢/ you are not already a subscriber and will send us 
five boys’ names and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will enter you as 
a subscriber fully paid for six months in advance. Address 


The STAR MONTHLY, Oak Park, Ills. 
































Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa and Chocolate 


For 122 years they have been recognized as superior to 
all others. 


Why “‘superior to all others” ? 
1—Because they are pure and of high grade. 
2— Because they yield the most and best for the money. 
3— Because they are unequaled for smoothness, deli- 
cacy, and flavor. 
4—Because years of study have been given to their 
skillful preparation. 
Special systems and machinery have been devised peculiar 
to the methods of treatment whereby the 


purity, palatability and highest nutrient char- 
acteristics are retained. 






The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette is authority for 
the statement that ‘‘these preparations are 
known the world over, and have received the 
highest endorsements from the medical practi- 
tioner, the nurse and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer.’’ 


— "NEW RECIPE BOOK (80 pages) FREE 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 4 ~ t e a ™m Ta Cc t i Cc & 
Reduced Prices on we 2 
Suits and Cloaks. [| scimon, take tat sterorkettie home, some 


how. I would be alone.’’ 


SHORT wile sgon woe. ‘* Filsey,’’ Isaid tomy man, “ help Salmon 


en manufacturer offered 












































to make his finest woolens home with my car.’’ Ie M d $3 50 
6 ae ayy ‘‘Home? Now? It’s hard. It’s cruel or en an Women © 
order to keep his mills running ’ard,’’ said Filsey, almost with a sob. 
an 4 berg Bg eh, Hinchcliff outlined my car’s condition 
fabrics for Winter and briefly to the two engineers. Mr. Pyecroft 
early Spring, and shall clung to our guest, whostared with affrighted * e 
make these goods into - ; 
suits, skirts and cloaks eyes at the palpitating Octopod; and the free a IS ac 10n 
to order only, at one- wind of high Sussex whimpered across the 
third less than 
regular Ho pr ne: bi * , 1 
Nearly all of our am quite agreeable to walkin’ ’ome a . . : 
ecient ae Oe the way on my feet,’’ said our guest. ‘I A satisfied customer is a better 
Note these reductions: wouldn’t go to any railway station, It ’ud . 
Sette, Soomer atu $10, be just the proper finish to our little joke.’’ advertisement than pages 
reduced to $6.67. 1 “By 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. aon ugctige tare ae ” id P ft of talk. 
$15 Suits reduced to : ee. ee Seen eee ees : 
$10. disregarding. ‘‘ Do we turn over to the new The Crawford Shoe satisfies. 
Latest cruiser?’’ 
See, = I nodded, and he escorted our guest to the == 
mer price tonneau with care. When I was in, he sat * 
go, ceduced himself broad-armed on the little flap-seat Crawford Fashion Book 
Skirts re- which controls the door. Hinchcliff sat by 
duced to $4. Kysh Beautifully Printed in Colors 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. Ney. Cindi «ties tiie ten ‘1 
Handsome Costumes of Velvet Cords and Cor- pense: Ee gee mcrci: bccn” Gea Shows customs in vogue from the year 200 
duroy, former price $17, reduced to $11.34. that has won him his chequered way through d f i : i 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12.67. the world. B. C. to ate—- rom the Chinese Empire to 
Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6. 67. ‘* Steam only, and I’ve about had my whack the United States, from the ancient 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10 for to-day, thanks.” Sabot to th d c Pak 
Rtes-Day, Travelling ons a ones Skirts, “y _ ‘ abot to the modern Crawiord. 
ce $6. reduced 7.50 Skirts see. It is well worth having his- 
aden Hs $5. "$9 Skirts roaneed to $6. The long, low car slid forward and then s . ‘ 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Travelling dropped like a bullet down the descent our Storm Boot torically, besides showing you 
DPE ergy tenor oqund y~s ; steam toy had so painfully climbed. Our A perfect storm boot. the fashionable ’o2-’03 Winter 
The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price- . Made of heavy grain . 
List wili be sent free at your request. Your wane guest’s face blanched, and he clutched the Box Calf, with full styles in footwear. 
—— ys — to your liking —if you F png not +1 back of the tonneau. bellows tongue to the top, heavy double sole, guaranteed for 
Se Per no kameNt romptiy, and we will || «New commander's evidently been trained | [MH service, and comfort, Nore Owing to additional weight Just send Postal — 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO on a destroyer,’’ said Hinchcliff. by us—at stores you can buy it for $3.50. Yours for the Asking 
Fe ws a |  ‘*What’s’is wonderful name?’’ whispered s 
119 and 121 West 23d Street. New York. J | pyecroft. “Ho! Well, I’m glad it ain’t | jj MEN'S STORES Crawford Shoe Makers women’s stores 
| Saul we’ve run up against — nor Nimshi, for 93-95 Nassau St., New York. e, 137 Fulton St., New York. 
| on matter. This is nee on or pagans.” igo West 125th Sp Rew Yor “ Mail-Order Dept. ss Proninay, ar ath St, w.¥. 
| ur impetus carried us half-way up the ne. orale § Y. 1 roadway, Herald Sq., N. 
| next slope, where we steadied to a resonant a Fulton .,” aaa Room 45 133 Fulton St. Se, New York. 
twelve an hour against the collar. one | A ma zenma Aves washington. 140 Duane Street 303 Penna’ Aves Washington. 
What do you think? called to Hinch- = —— &.. Bet timore. New York City, ui Ss «sa. - Dw mir ong Boston. 


cliff, amer umimer 

**?Taint as sweet as steam, o’ course; but itge Chestnut St. # Philadelphia. Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 1120 Chestnut St. Ph Philadelphia. 
for power it’s twice the Furious against half 
the Jaseur in a head-sea.”’ 

Volumes could not have touched it more 
exactly. His bright eyes were glued on 
Kysh’s hands juggling with the levers behind 
the discreet backward sloping dash. 

‘* An’ what sort of a brake might you use?”’ 
he said politely. 

/ ‘* This,’’ Kysh replied, as the last of the 
. hill shot ap to one in eleven. He let the car 
President run back a few feet and caught her deftly on 
the brake, repeating the performance cup and 


ball fashion. It was like being dapped above 
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WITH STERLING 
Temperature =e SILVER TRIMMINGS 
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Sus enders | the Pit at the end of your uncoiled solar Ch 
p | plexus. Even Pyecroft held his breath. anges 
3 | “Tt ain’t fair! It ain’t fair!’ our guest The Standard Sanitary For Xmas 
For the holidays moaned. ‘‘ You’re makin’ me sick.”’ Underwear for 
- p “ ‘ous : — iT No. 985sw, Polished 
are in single pair boxes. What an ungrateful blighter he is! ’’ said | sw, a 
P sie BP Pyecroft. ‘‘ Money couldn’t buy you a run Men, Women and Children } APE ier fone Wide. 
N ts ed G 
Nice presents. like this . . . Do it well overboard!’’ Endorsed by Leading Physicians } a ang Silver ‘lrim- 
Fifty cents and a dollar. ** We’ll just trundle up the Forest and drop Also various Jaeger Novelties aud Specialties | miner, 2. with Fancy 
s P capri: ; : : = 
Ask at favorite shop, op the Park eke wo soe | said Kysh. Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheapest, | Lng peeee Trim- 
eras iment tidin There’s a bit of good going hereabouts. and that the first Wealth is Health Other styles at 50c, 
He flung a careless knee over the low rak- 75c, $1.00 and $1.50. 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. ing tiller that the ordinary expert puts under ILLUSTRA TED CA TALOGUE FREE | Sent, postpaid - 
Box 231 G, Shirley, Mass. his oxter, and down four miles of yellow road, DR. JAEGER S. W S.CO.’S *S OWN STORES | suppl so spe bet 
President playing cards, unique, enter- | cut through barren waste, the Octopod sang : “16 West 23d Street E — satis- 
taining, instructive. Ask your dealer. like a six-inch shell. j ; NEW YORK: {is5-187 Broadway } Send for free catalogue 
fh —- canes Whew! But you know your job,’’ said —€ ee Po ye oon | oie how to keep your 
Hinchcliff. ‘‘ You’re wasted ’ere. I’d give STON: 30-232 Boylston Street ee 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street \ J.R. Torrey & Co. 


something to ’ave you in my engine-rvom.”’ 
For Christmas ** He’s steering with ’is little hind-legs,’’ — sleep SN / fe P. O. Box 35 
said Pyecroft. ‘‘ Stand up and look at him, Agents in all Principal Cities Lg Worcester, Mass, 
Robert. You’ll never see such a sight again! ”’ 2 

‘Nor don’t want to,’’ was our guest’s 


eply. ‘‘ Five’ dn’ i 
reply. “" Five ‘undred pounds wouldn’t begin | WOoug ye Closets or Wardrobes Too Small ? 
GOODFORM EQUIPMENTS make them hold double 


him.”’ 
Park Row is reached by one hill which drops 
measure. Keep everything smart 
and orderly. Imitations will dis- 


three hundred feet in half a mile. Kysh had 
the thought to steer with his hand down the 

appoint you, Goodform Closet 
Sets never. 
































| abyss, but the manner in which he took the 
curved bridge at the bottom brought my few 
remaining hairs much nearer the grave. 











A $3. 00 Table Tennis Set for $2.00 
prepaid 






















Expressage : Men's Set Six each Coat and Trou- 
A special set at a special price. Fine hardwood polished bats. “*We’re in Surrey now; better look out,’’ $2.25 sers Hangers. One each 
ert — —— poten. Sts parted netis. Anessa I said Express Paid ( Shelf Bar and Door Loop 
jonally handsome gift at low cost uy from the manufacturer, 2 " U > 
Co., 604 Commerce St., Philada., Pa. “Never mind. I’ll roll herinto Kent fora WiSt.79._,| ilangers. Onecach hel 
| bit. We’ve lots of time; it’s only three Express Bar and Door Loop. 
The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear o’clock.”’ 
- GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS ‘‘Won’t you want to fill your bunkers, or b a ee 
“ INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” take water, or anything?’’ said Hinchcliff. he ree mee nook. 
Remove Jar in Walking, I “ , , g 
emove Jar Haake tee Bean We don’t use water, and she’s good for let. showing other 


Fitting Shoes. Arch | two hundred on one tank o’ petrol.” 

- erohpeddenn Mice ‘‘ Two ’undred miles from ’ome and mother 
placed in the heel, felt down. Don't require larger shoes. %in., | and faithful Fido to-night, Robert,’’ said Pye- 
ES Shad Peikine Gectoed “ted for ors; | croft, slapping our guest on the knee. ‘‘ Cheer 


pair on ten days’ tral. ‘GDERS 70.00.16 6 Ot, Rochester. up! Why, I’ve known a destroyer do less.’’ CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 511 Garden City Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sets. If dealer offers 


asubstitute write us. Goodform Trousers Hanger, Patented April 8, "02. Sample 
postpaid, 30c, 4 for $1.00, express paid. 






























\ OURAGEOUS 


The magnificent success \ y 
of Miss Rives’ novel, 
‘*Hearts Coura 
must be ascri m 
more than the beautiful “=P 
binding and illustrations. It is I 
a fascinating story of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the demand is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that every reader praises and rec- 
ommends it. 

Ilustrated by Wenzell. With illuminated 
cover as above. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 














QNOIAN BREAD: MAKERS 
> 


Real Cozy 


That is what ladies say of 


The California Limited 


Private compartments, 
ample dressing rooms and 
observation parlor, all 
daintily furnished. Perfect 
dining-car meals. 
Chicago to California in less 
than three days. 
Why stay at home? 
The California tour described in our 
books; mailed for 10c. in stamps. Address 


General ovemaet Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 











Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Roller *“Ssmonwe 







or mailed upon re- 50c 
ceipt of price, 
A Jar of Skin Food 
GIVEN 
with wwe Roller 


if have beauty to make or beauty to k: 
Wrinkles ‘that poo Rel am or —— that ar are deep, 
ey are hollow or neck that is spare, 
Here is a treatment that has made iaauahe Jair. 


Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 














C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 
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We passed with some decency through some 
towns, till by way of the Hastings road we 
whirled into Cramberhurst, which is a deep 
pit. 

** Now,”’ said Kysh. ‘‘ We begin.”’ 

‘* Previous service not reckoned towards 
pension,’’ said Pyecroft. ‘‘ Weare doin’ you 
lavish, Robert.’’ 

“* But when’s this silly game to finish, any- 
’ow?’”’ our guest snarled. 


“* You’ll fall in at six bells all right enough. 


Don’t worry about the when of it. The 





where’s the interestin’ point for you, sonny.’” | 


I had seen Kysh drive before, and I thought 
I knew the Octopod, but that afternoon he 
and she were exalted beyond my knowledge. 
He improvised on the keys — the snapping 
levers and quivering accelerators— marvel- 
lous variations, so that our progress was 
sometimes a fugue and sometimes a barn- 
dance, varied on open greens by the weaving 
of fairy rings. When I protested, all that he 
would say was: ‘‘I’ll hypnotise the fowl! 
I'll dazzle the rooster!’’ or other words 
equally futile. And she—oh! that I could 
do her justice! —she turned her broad black 
bows to the westering sun, and lifted us high 
upon hills that we might see and rejoice with 
her. She whooped into still hollows of elm 
and Sussex weed; she devoured infinite per- 
spectives of grey split-oak park palings; she 
surged through forgotten hamlets, whose one 
street gave back, re-duplicated, the clatter of 
her exhaust, and, tireless, she repeated the 
motions. Over naked uplands she droned 
like a homing bee, her shadow lengthening in 
the sun that she chased to his lair. She nosed 
up unparochial byways and accommodation- 
roads of the least accommodation, and put old 
scarred turf or new-raised molehills under her 
most marvellous springs with never a jar. 
And since the King’s highway is used for 
every purpose save traffic, in mid-career she 
stepped aside for, or flung amazing loopsabout, 
the brainless driver, the driverless horse, the 
drunken carrier, the engaged couple, the 
female student of the bicycle and her stag- 
gering instructor, the pig, the perambulator, 
and the infant school (where that disem- 
bogued on cross-roads), with the grace of 
Lottie Venne and the lithe abandon of all 
the Vokes family. But at heart she was ever 
Judic as I remember that Judic long ago— 
Judic clad in bourgeois black from wrist to 
ankle, achieving marvellous improprieties. 

We were all silent—Hinchcliff and 
Pyecroft through professional appreciation; 
I with a layman’s delight in the expert; and 
our guest because of fear. 

At the edge of the evening she smelt the 
sea to southward and sheered thither like the 
strong-winged albatross, to circle enormously 
amid green flats fringed by martello towers. 

‘* Ain’t that Eastbourne yonder?’’ said our 
guest, reviving. ‘‘I’ve a aunt there could 
identify me.’’ 

‘Don’t worry her for a little thing like 
that,’’ said Pyecroft; and ere he had ceased 
to praise family love and domestic service, 
the Downs rose between us and the sea, and 
the Long Man of Hillingdon lay.out upon the 
turf. 

** Trevington—up left —isa fairly isolated 
little dorp,’’ I said, for I was beginning to 
feel hungry. 

‘*No,’’ said Kysh. 
railway in no time 
enjoying myself Three pounds 
eighteen and sixpence. Dam’ swindle!”’ 

I take it one of his more recent fines was 
rankling in Kysh’s brain; but he drove like 
the Archangel of the Twilight. 

About the longitude of Cassocks, Hinchcliff 
yawned. ‘“‘ Aren’t we ever goin’ to maroon 
the blighter? I’m hungry, too.’’ 

‘The commodore wants his money back,”’ 
I answered. 

‘* If he drives like this habitual, there must 


“He'd get a liftto the 
Besides, I’m 


be a tidyish little lump owin’ him,’’ said 
Pyecroft. ‘‘ Well, I’m agreeable.’’ 
‘*T didn’t know it could be done. S’welp 


me, I didn’t,’’ our guest murmured. 

“* But you will,’’ said Kysh. And that was 
the first and last time he addressed the man. 

We ran through Penfield Green, half stupe- 
fied with open air, drugged with the relentless 
boom of the Octopod, and extinct with famine. 

“*T used to shoot about here,’’ said Kysh, a 
few miles further on. ‘*‘ Open that gate, 
please,’’ and he slowed as the sun touched 
the sky-line. At this point we left metalled 
roads and bucked vigorously amid ditches 
and under trees for twenty minutes. 

‘* Only cross-country car on the market,’’ 
he said, as we wheeled into a straw-yard 
where a lone bull bellowed defiance to our 
growlings. ‘‘ Open that gate, please. I hope 
the cattle-bridge will stand up.’’ 

‘*T’ve took a few risks in my time,’’ said 
Pyecroft, as timbers cracked beneath us and 











We are all asking ** What shall it be ?”’ 
Let a book—a good book, answer this question. 
A book outlives most possible gifts. It becomes our friend and counsellor—a 
friend to laugh with, to work with. 

Give him a book that he will know is his, written for him by those who have 
known life as he knows it. Give him a book that will amuse and instruct — 
that will while dull houfs into fascinated forgetfulness, and leave largess of knowl- 
edge for the mind to feed on. There is such a book ready to hand. 


“Library of Inspiration and Achievement” 


This magnificent work is the product of many years of exhaustive labor on the part of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale and an able staff of assistants. Dr. Hale’s great ambition in this work was to place 
before the young men and women of America a record of the achievements of their countrymen, that 
it might serve as an inspiration to greater realizations in practical living and genuine success, 

Unlike most books of this sort, this is not a collection of preachy, dry~as-dust sermons. 


How to Achieve Success— How to Make Home Brighter— How to Create 
Manly Ideals —How to Develop Sound Bodies 


Written by more than 200 of the brightest and cleverest, the wittiest and wisest, of the great men of 
the day. IT WILL HELP, for it was written to help — helpfulness is the whole keynote of the 
book. It will help the father — for it will give him an intimate knowledge of many great business 
men’s methods and motives. It will help the mother in a thousand ways— especially will the volume 
devoted to “‘ Making Home Life Attractive ” help her — that volume will interest him, too. It will 
help the son, for every line of it is written to help him — fascinating and delightful in its tales of daring 
and sacrifice and heroism, of adventure in the byways of the world, of marvellous scientific discoveries, 
And then it introduces him to the charmed circle where the great captains of the world’s army of prog- 
ress sit and tell how they achieved their golden victories. It will help the daughter, for there are 
whole sections given over specially to her in ‘‘ Reading and Home Study,” ‘‘ Making Home Life 
Attractive ’’ and in “‘ Choosing a Career.’’ 


No Such Work in the World 








Whether we consider its 5000 pages from the standpoint of vivid, 


ditor-in-Chief: ‘ E , ’ 
. . human interest, or from that of practical helpfulness, ‘‘The Library of 
EDWARD Inspiration and Achievement *’ stands alone, because it has a single idea — 
EVERETT HALE Helpfulness — running through every page: because it shows How and does 


not theorize: because it is a fascinating piece of writing: because it con- 
tains the masterpieces of some of the world’s greatest scientists, men of 
letters, commercial and financial kings, adventurers and statesmen. 





A Few of the 300 
Contributors: 


Theodore Roosevelt 
Bishop Spalding 


Ten Large Volumes 


Success and How to Win It. | Men of Achievement: Business Men ona Soldiers. 





Choosing a Career. | Meno Ac t: I sand S tisti 
James J. Hill Athletics and Health. | Men of Achievement : Travelers and Explorers. 
H. W. Mabie Reading and Home Study. | Heroes and Heroism. 


Making Home Life Attractive. | Patriotism and Citizenship 
Senator Beveridge 


Justin McCarthy 
Sir Thomas Lipton 
Newell Dwight Hillis 
Frank R. Stockton 

Grover Cleveland 


The volumes are handsomely illustrated with beautiful gravures, with 
reproductions of famous paintings in their original colors, besides a series of 
life-like portraits of famous and successful men, making the library at once 
a feast to the eye and a joy to the mind. 


Send Us the Coupon 


There can be no better gift for husband, son, mother or daugh- 
ter than this great library. It is a work to be kept by you 
always —a work that will make a place for itself in your 
daily life to aid and to counsel you. A few lines in this short 
space cannot tell you all that is in this work for you— you should possess it. 

We have prepared a beautiful prospectus—about the size of a magazine— 


























he ° . The 
containing a number of complete articles, sample pages, attractively-colored Universit 
plates and reproductions of famous paintings. This is a valuable and inter- 
esting book in itself, but if you will sign the coupon in this advertise- 78 Fifth Ave., 
ment, we will send you this prospectus free. We will also send New York 


Please send me, without 
obligation on my part, speci- 
men pages and colored plates 
of your “ Library of Inspiration 
and Achievement,” with particulars 
of your half-price offer. 


you particulars of our half-price introductory offer, by means of 
which you can obtain a set of this splendid library at a 
large discount. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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BALLARD & MARLIN 


smokeless cartridges, made by U.M.C.Co.,to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin 
repeaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat traje 
and great smashing power. They can be reloaded with black pe 
as the twist of the rifles is adapted to both velecities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in aine colors, mailed for 3 stamps 
THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY NEW HAVEN, 

















IMPORTANT SCRIBNER 
BOOKS BY FIVE 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


By Henry van Dyke 


(70th 1000.) 


The Blue Flower 


Elaborateiy illustrated in full color. $1.50. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 
(70th 1000.) 
The Fortunes of 


Oliver Horn 


“A brilliant and beautiful story.” Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


By James M. Barrie 


(20th 1000.) 


The Little White Bird 


“ Barrie at his best.” $1.50. 





By Thomas Nelson Page 
ACaptured Santa Claus 


Illustrated in full color. 75 cents. 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Book of Joyous 
Children 


Every poem a new poem. Charmingly illus- 
trated. $1.20, net (postage 8 cents). 


CAPITAL HOLIDAY GIFTS— ALL 





ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Worth of 


Musicfor 


*100 10¢ 


If there is a piano in your home we 
will send you without charge seven 
splendid musical compositions, two 
vocal and five instrumental. Three 
of these selections are copyrighted 
and cannot be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. With 
them we will send four portraits of 
great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of 
musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 


absolutely the best collection of vocal and in- 






















strumental music ever published. It contains 
more music, more illustrations, and more biog- 
raphies of composers than any other musical 






library. It is for general home use and enjoy- 
ment, as well as for students. Send your name 
and address, and ten cents in stamps to pay for 
postage and wrapping. When writing, kindly 
mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
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NEW YORK 
























WARRANTED HIGH GRADE 


Hollow Ground 50° 
Razor “A 
Same quality ordinarily sold 
for $1.00. We make this low 
price to get you acquainted 
with our Reliable Cutlery. 
48 styles of handsome 5 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
pocket knives. 


Our new Book “Cutlery Hints Free 

























BE YOUR OWN PRINTER 


It means an increase in your bank account. Guar- 
aateed two-third saving in printing bills. No waiti | 
on the printer—No type setting for letter heads, 
heads, cards, tags, envel . Any boy can work it. | 
P. R. R. has eight model presses. Full course in 

i , tree, with each press, $5 up. Send stamp | 
lor catalogue and testimonials. 40,000 sold. 
World's Fair prizes. 
MODEL PRESS, Dept. L, 708 Chestnut St., Phila. j 
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| Hinchcliff. 
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we entered between thickets, ‘‘ but I’m a babe 
to this man, Hinch.’’ 

‘Don’t talk to me. Watch ’im/ 
liberal education, as Shakespeare 
Fallen tree on the port bow, sir.’’ 

‘Right! That’s my mark. Sit tight!’’ 

She flung up her tail like asounding whale 
and buried us in a fifteen-foot deep bridle- 


It’s a 
says. 


| path buttressed with the exposed roots of 


enormous beeches. The wheels leaped from 
root to rounded boulder, and it was very dark 
in the shadow of the foliage. 

‘* There ought to be a hammer-pond some- 
where.’’ Kysh was letting her down this 
chute in brakeful spasms. 

“* Water dead ahead, sir. Stack o’ brush- 
wood on the starboard beam, and—noroad,”’ 
sang Pyecroft. 

“*Cr-r-ri-key!’’ said Hinchcliff, as the car 
on a wild cant to the left went astern, screw- 
ing herself round the angle of a track that 
overhung the pond. ‘‘If she only ’ad two 
propellers, I believe she’d talk poetry. She 
can do everything else.’’ 

** We're rather on our port wheels now,’’ 
said Kysh; ‘‘ but I don’t think she’ll capsize. 
This road isn’t used much by motors.”’ 

“You don’t say so?’’ said Pyecroft. 
** What a pity!”’ 

She bored through a mass of crackling 
brushwood and emerged into an upward slop- 
ing fern-glade fenced with woods so virgin, so 
untouched, that William Rufus might have 
ridden off as we entered. We climbed out of 
the violet-purple shadows towards the upland 
where the last of the day lingered. I was 
filled to my moist eyes with the deep, instrik- 
ing beauty of sense and association that clad 
it all. 

‘Does ’unger produce ’allucinations?’”’ 
said Pyecroft in a whisper. ‘‘ Because I’ve 
just seen a sacred ibis walkin’ arm-in-arm 
with a British cock-pheasant.’’ 

“What are you panickin’ at?’ said 
‘I’ve been seein’ zebra for the 
last two minutes, but Z’aven’t complained.’’ 

He pointed behind us, and I beheld a 
superb painted zebra (Burchell’s, I think), 


| following our track with palpitating nostrils. 


The car stopped and it fled away. There was 
a little pond in front of us from which rose a 
dome of irregular sticks crowned with a blunt- 
muzzled beast that sat upon its haunches. 

** Is it contagious?’’ said Pyecroft. 

“Yes. I’m seeing beaver,’’ I replied. 

“It is here!’’ said Kysh, with the air and 


| gesture of Captain Nemo, and half turned. 


““No—no—no! For ’Eaven’s sake—not 
’ere!’’ Our guest gasped like a sea-bathed 
child, as four efficient hands swung him far 
outboard on to the turf. The car ran back 
noiselessly down the slope. 

**Look$ Look! It’s blighted sorcery!’’ 
cried Hinchcliff. 

There was areport like a pistol-shot as the 


| beaver dived from the roof of his lodge, but 


we watched our guest. He was on his knees, 
praying to kangaroos. Yea, in his bowler 
hat he kneeled before kangaroos— gigantic, 
erect, silhouetted against the light—four 
buck-kangaroos in the heart of Sussex! 

And we retrogressed over the velvety grass 
till our hind-wheels struck well-rolled gravel, 
leading us to sanity, main roads, and, half an 
hour later, the ‘‘ Grapnel Inn’’ at Horsham. 


After a great meal we poured libations and 
made burned offerings in honor of Kysh, 
who received our homage graciously, and, by 
the way, explained a few things in the natural 
history line that had puzzledus. England is 
the most marvellous foreign country in the 
world, but one is not trained to accept kan- 
garoos or zebras as part of her landscape. 

** An’ you say there’s three or four o’ these 
amateur zoological gardens in England kep’ 
up by gentlemen o’ fortune for love o’ natural 
history?’’ said Hinchcliff. 

*“We’ll drink all their healths as public 
benefactors ranking with but after you, Mr. 
Kysh. Of course these Chillingham bulls 
you talk about (in Norfolk, ain’t it?) would 
‘ave developed more power in continuous 
steamin’, but for surprise parties you can 
raise steam quicker on kangaroos.’’ 

When we went to bed, Pyecroft pressed my 
hand, his voice thick with emotion. 

** We owe it to you,’’ he said. ‘‘We owe 
it allto you. Didn’t I say we never met in 
pup-pup-puris naturalibus, if | may so put it, 
without a remarkably ’ectic day ahead of us?’’ 

“* That’s all right,’’ I said. ‘‘ Mind the 
candle.’’ Hewas tracing smoke-patterns on 
the wall. 

** But what I want to know is whether we’ll 
succeed in acclimatisin’ the blighter, or 
whether the keepers’ll kill ’im before ’e gets 
accustomed to ’is surroundin’s?”’ 

Some day I think we must go up the Ling- 
hurst Road and find out. 


December 6, 1902 





You Can’t Give a Christmas Present 


OR BUY ONE FOR YOURSELF 


which will be more appreciated, or of higher permanent value, or easier 
paid for, than the beautiful set of four volumes comprising 


TheNewLifeofAbraham Lincoln 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


It will appeal to every American, for it contains the graphic life story, as never before 
told, of the struggles, triumphs, and tragic death of our first and greatest countryman. 
Presenting the stirring scenes of Lincoln’s life with accuracy and completeness, and 
as fascinating as a novel, it is a portrayal of the man and the most critical period in 
our national existence which no student of History should miss, and no American 
home can afford to be without. These are the books to place in your children’s 
hands, for they will be a constant source of delight, ambition, and true patriotism. 
The fame and name of Miss Tarbell is too well known 
to require an introduction. Her master work is now 
just ready for your inspection. Even before completion 
it received the most enthusiastic attention from the 
press and Lincoln admirers of National reputation. 

The late Chas. A. Dana, the famous editor of the 
New York Sum, and Lincoln’s Assistant. Secretary of 
War, selected Tarbell’s Early Life of Lincoln (the 
only volume then ready) as one of ten books indis- 
pensable to every American. 

Among the new and splendid Features the work con- 
tains a wealth of new material never before pub- 
lished, gathered from original sources during five 
years of the most painstaking research: new por- 
traits, fac-similes of important documents, speeches, 
letters, telegrams, stories, anecdotes, are here pre- 

































sented for the first time. 
The work is so lavishly illustrated that it is a life 
of Lincoln in pictures, as well as a written one. 


BUT THE COUPON BELOW 


will neing ean on_ approval, free of cost, the BOOKS 
THEMSELVES. The four splendid volumes are bet- 

ter evidence of their merit and value as a holiday 
gift than anything we might say. If they are not 
what you want, send them back at our expense. 


THE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


lets you purchase them 3344 F cent. 
below regular prices, and better yet, 

requires only $1.00 out of your 
Christmas pocket-book. The 
rest is paid in month-by- 
























month installments after Dec. 6-02 
the Christmas drain is over. ein 
LINCOLN HISTORY acne 
History Society 
SOCIETY 150 Fifth Ave. 
150 Fifth Avenue New York 
New York 





















Please send me, at 
your expense, a complete 
set of 


Tarbell’s Life of Lincola 


in four volumes, bound in 
cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
send you $1.00 at once, and $1.00 
per month thereafter for nine* 
months. If not satisfactory, I will 
return them within 10 days at your 
expense. 






—_ 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR YOU, TOO 

To insure prompt attention all who send us the —- er 
before Dec. 25, 1902, will be presented, upon receipt of their: 
acceptance, with a fac-simile copy of Lincoln’s personal note 
book, a unique and valuable gift. 


INE ccscrnvcsetekacsoustconveierensiebenmeniil = 
*If % leather binding is desired change 9 to 
13 months. 































Shoes 


are made 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY SALE 





Solitaire (single stone) rings are ‘teed qualities In sixty a 
of % kt. diamonds, bought in dull months for Christmas 
trade. . — ¥% kt. diamonds in 14 kt. gold mounting t h ree 
for $45. Always stylish. For women. Also anangminbaidindattade 






men 
$45 % kt. diamond set with ruby or sapphire. Beautiful 
eflect. Sent for ation. 





styles 


and are exact copies of the latest 
shoes shown by the highest- 


Pay nothing in advance. We pay express charges. 
If not satisfactory and the best diamond ring offer you 
know of, send them back. If either suits you, 

Pay $5 cash — $5 a month 
Put savings in diamonds and enjoy your purchase while 


























ing for it. Dia: ids . Any dia id . 
pe priced custom boot makers. 
CASH OFFER | be exchanged for 
For cosh with | larees | diamond You will find them | 
om ont mak- | P pee sche in our new Catalog 
ring $41.40. | investment | he FREE ON REQUEST 
income grows. W! 





read this for our 
valuable booklet, ‘* How to Buy a Diamond.”’ Tells the 
“why” of our wholesale prices, and shows the most 
popular rings, pins, studs, earrings and brooches. 
Reference — First National Bank of Chicago. 


GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE REGAL SHOE 




















762 Summer St. BOSTON 
A Christmas Present ¥y:v = 


Either of these hats sent to any address, 
transportation charges prapeid. on receipt 
of price in cash, postal order or stamps. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. 
We refer to First National Bank of Mid- 
dietown, N. Y. Send for booklet showing 








Men’s Stiff Hat, No. 50 ther men’s and boys’ hats and caps. Men’s Tourist Hat, No. 40 
, black only > MIDDLETOWN HAT CO. Colors, black ited 
Price, $1.50 Middletown, N. Y. Price, $2.00 


66 Mill Street 
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SINGER, $26.50 


aa 


The Boys’ World — 


A weekly eight-page paper for boys, printed 
in colors. Price within the reach of every one. 


pI 





For all departments of the boy’s life, and for 
every day of the week. Stands for all that is no- 
blest in boy life. Conducted by a corps of ablest 
Christian writers and workers. Treats of every- 
thing of interest to boys—home, school, shop, 
playground, Sunday-school, etc. Interesting 
stories and incidents, science, mechanics, in- 
ventions, games, recreation, care of health, 
earning and saving money, making things, etc. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
On trial, 3 months for 10 cents. Sample free. 


The Girls’ Companion 


A weekly eight-page paper, printed in colors, 
same size and general plan as our boys’ paper. 
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Crowded with stories and incidents of girl-life. 
Departments telling of things in which all girls 
are interested. Earning and Saving Money, 
Gaining and Keeping Health, Home Work and 
Enjoyment, Girls at School, Girls of Other Lands, 
Deeds Worth Doing, Devotional Thoughts, etc. \ 
The only girls’ paper published in this country. i! \ 3 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. ‘- < : J = 7 . 
On trial, 3 months for 10 cents. Sample free. ‘ . ‘ Gras ay? 
- a : t=) 
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DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 























We Sell These 5-DRAWER Drop HEAD....Singer - - $26.50 


Sewing Machines 4-DRAWER DROP HEAD.... Domestic - $22.00 
Exactl Ill 5-DRAWER DROP HEAD.... New Home $22.00 
actly aS sUUS~ 4 2aweR DROP HEAD.... Wheeler & 
trated at the  e. -0. 0 ues 2Teereee 
Prices Named. 5-prawer prop HEAD.... White - - $23.00 
23 OTHER MAKES 4-DRAWER DROP HEAD... Standard - $24.00 
AND GRADES AT | 5-pRAWER DROP HEAD.... Minnesota - $15.20 
95 : 
FREE SEWING <MA- | 5-DRAWER DROP HEAD....Burdick - $12.85 
CHINE CATALOGUE. | 5-pRAWER DROP HEAD....Seroco - - $ 8.95 






















Dining, Observation Cars, and 
Drawiug-Room Sleeping Cars. 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


E WILL SHIP any Sewing Machine to any address on 
three months’ trial, and if for any reason it does not prove 







SPECIAL satisfactory, it can be returned to us at our expense, and we 
Cincinnati to New Orleans and Jackson- will return your money in full without question. . .... . 
ville—24 hours. Quick time to Atlanta, ‘ 

Asheville, Savannah, Charleston FOR NAMES OF PEOPLE 2 your own town (any town in the United 





States), who have purchased from us and are 
now using our sewing machines, to ‘whom we would refer you; for Special Sewing 
_——_ Machines showing large illustrations, full descriptions and prices on al] the 
win; achines > 
we handle; for our THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
proposition; for the most wonderful sewing machine offer ever made, mail us a postal 
card, ask for our SEWING MACHINE CATALOGUE, and say you saw this announce- 
ment in The Saturday Evening Post. -4ddress, 


SEARS, RoOEBUCK © Co., cu1caco, iLL. 


Dining-Car Service to New Orleans 
and Jacksonville. 
On and after January 5th 
CHICAGO-FLORIDA SPECIAL 
Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburg, St. J.ouis, 
Louisville, and Cincinnati to St. Augustine. 
Day, Compartment and Observation Cars. 
Only one night out — 24 hours from 
Cincinnati to St. Augustine. 
W.J.Murphy,G.M. W.C. Rinearson, G. P. A. 
“ Cincinnati, 0. 
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Travel in the 


Through 
Sleepers 


Jamaica 


THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the 
West India Islands. Itisa 


Delightful Tropical Resort, with 
Equable Climate 


And is most comfortably reached by the 


Rrewm Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 





Chicago and St. Louis oe Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Above all, don’t miss Santa Catalina. —, = Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
To Washington There’s nothing like it in California, nothing like it anywhere (From Boston, Weekly) (Prom Philadaiphia, Weshiy) 
Via | else in America—a great rock, twenty miles long by three to pr omy 
re se 99 | four gig wide, rising right out of the sea. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
he shing is unequaled—yellowtail, barracuda, sea bass and tuna. These ase eit cilia 08 ic Guach colmnniiinn 
Santa Catalina is only 3% hours from Los Angeles, and Los Angeles is with accommodations as perfect as private yachts. 
| Y d ° f They carry United States mail, and are construct- 
less than three days from Chicago, via the ed for the highest class of Passenger business. 
And Every detail which wil! contribute to the pleasure 





Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Golden State Limited | | *P" Sailings Weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. 














* . ° | Jamaica with its magnificent tropical vegeta- 
Write for Rates and Folders The best train, via the best route. tion, its towering ims and pi q 
| valleys, its perfect winter climate and ex- 
Warren J. Lynch W. P. Deppe Compartment and standard sleepers; dining, library cellent hotels, far eclipses any other winter 
Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Ass't Gen'l P. & T. A. and observation cars. Electric lights; electric fans; resort in European or American waters. 





Round trip, including stateroom accommoda- 














over the El Paso- Rock Island route. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO J ROCK Island barber shop; bath room; Booklovers’ Library. Runs 


















— YAN al Tickets and full information at this office. Call or write. tions and meals, $75.00. One way, $40.00 
: . S or 0 i oklet, wheth: 
If You Have Talent for Jno. Sebastian, P.T. M., Chicago, Ill. par. 2 this + ng ae a, SRE: Eee 
i1DRAWING | | UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Bi cut this out and mail it with | | Pier 5, N. Wharves, Phila. Loag Whart, Bostoa 








Golden Gate Tours | 
Via Pennsylvania Railroad. Leave ‘New York and 
Philadelphia January 29 and February 19 by Special | 
Train. Indeaiendent travel in California. First Tour | 
returns by Special Train. Second Tour includes 
Mardi Gras at New Orleans. Returns by regular 
. trains. For rates and full particulars, call on or ad- | 
Studio 85 World Bidg., N. ¥. dress Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


| 
— 
California Resort Refore deciding where to © 3 | 


your name and address, and 

get a free Sample Lesson 

with terms and twenty por- 

traits of well-known news- 

paper artists and illustrators. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
CARICA’ 






Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“* Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.” STUDY Leading Law School 


Instantly “applied or L A n Gocsegpendanee 


moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of Established in 1892 


printed tags, including Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
Alphabets, Months, etc., | pines ¢ y and practice. Text books same 
kept in stock. Tags to | as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
write on. Used by U. | law at your home, Three Courses—R 

S. P. O. and War Depts. College, Post Graduate and Business wv 
Cat. & Price List Free. | Courses. Ai wed by the bench and bar. 











spend the winter write for 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract- x eae Toren For ¥ cents 
ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving PLAYS Caeaiog of Theatre Gogds, Wiss 100-page 





wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. BA 1540J. a ‘tas Sumple Tar 5 Conte. ” nnanaeeneeiia School of Law 
BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California CRBS ECEOEED | Department F CHAS. 0. SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA | Reaper Block, Chicago 











How to Get 

Three 
Shakespearian 
Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set 
andthe Notesare not sufficiently 
full and clear, if there are no 


satisfactory Glossaries, no Crit- 

ical Comments, or no helps to 

the study of the plays, send your 

address and six cents in stamps to pay mailing 
expenses, and we will forward you a hand- 
somely printed booklet containing 


‘¢ How to Study Shakespeare ”’ 

«* Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare’’ 

‘* Shakespeare, the Man’’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. ‘The second is 
: Prof. C. A. Smith, of the University of 

orth Carolina. ‘the third is a brilliant and 
unique essay by Walter Bagehot. This alone 
is sold by other publishers at 50 cents a copy. 
With the booklet we will send a fine portrait of 
Shakespeare. ‘lhese essays are of great value 
to both general readers and studeits of Shake- 
speare. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to re- 
liabie men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay mailing expenses. 

When writing, mention 
é The Saturday Evening Post. 


The University Society (Dept E) 
78 FIF TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











The famous author of BEN HUR finds a 


JOHN HOLLAND FOUNTAIN PEN 
“A Good, Faithful Tool.” 











CINCINNATI, April 25th, 1902. 
MR. JOHN HOLLAND, 

DEAR SIR:— Passing your 
factory to-day, 1 was reminded 
SF that for the six months last 

passed, one of your Fountain Pens has been in my hand 
every working day of the week (and sometimes Sunday) 
for six hours on the average. I find it a good, faithful tool, 
and a happy possession. Truly your friend. 
LEW WALLACE. 


JOHN HOLLAND’S 
Elastic Smead aed 

















HIS latest and greatest improvement removes 
all hitherto existing objections to Fountain 
Pens. Easy, graceful and natural writing, from 
lightest to boldest strokes, is guaranteed, and an 
even, steady flow of ink at all times is assured. 

We make over 100 styles and sizes of Fountain 
Pens. Guaranteed for five years. 

If your dealer won't supply you, refuse a 
substitute and get original, stamped JOHN 
HOLLAND, by writing to us for free descriptive 
booklet, No. 55C, ont price list. 





THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO. 
(Established 1841.) 
127 & 129 East Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, O. 

















Beautify Your Home 


with our new, unique 
Fibro C ition 
Art Statuary. The 
latest and most popu- 
lar art work for the 
home. Very durable 
and handsome. Our 
art goods are the only 
satisfactory substitute 
for Marbleand Bronze 
because their perfect 
detail and artistic fin- 
ish make them diffi- 
cult to detect from the 





genuine. Besides, the 
colors retain their 
original beauty and 
stand washing with 
water. Prices,too, are 
reasonable. Appropri- 
ate for wedding, birth- 
day and holiday gift. 


Vase, No. 798 


in seven colors, 18 
inches high, as illus- 
trated, is offered you for a limited time at $8.50 prepaid, 
east of Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. This is special to 
convince you our goods are what you want. If not delighted 
we return your money. Remit to-day. We are manufac- 
turers. Illustrated catalogue FREE if you ask for it. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1745 Holborn Street, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 














I Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
size, $18. oe saver. Big ‘profits print- 
ing for others. ype-setting easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, etc., to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Between the Lines 


HERE is the same sense of shock and 
untimeliness at the death of Frank 
Norris which came to readers at the 


| death of Stephen Crane and George Douglas 


Browne. He was only thirty-two. His first 
novel, McTague, was published six years 
ago. Three others followed, with magazine 


| articles and stories, and then the promise 
| shown in the uncompromising realism and 


wonderful observation of McTeague devel- 
oped larger results in The Octopus. The 
crescendo is continued in The Pit, as the 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post are 
learning week by week. In these six years 
Frank Norris had become the most forceful 


| and significant figure among our younger 


writers. 

Personally he was not so well known in 
what are termed Eastern literary circles as 
many men who have done far less. He had 
early affiliations with the East through a year 


| at Harvard, although he was born in Chicago 


in 1870, and the larger part of his academic 


| training was obtained in San Francisco and 


at the University of California. Meantime he 


| had written verses, had studied art in Julian’s 


studio in Paris, and had written for the 
Argonaut. This journalistic experience was 
continued with the Wave, and then his expe- 
riences were broadened by a visit to South 
Africa as a war correspondent at the time of 
the Uitlander troubles in 1895-’96. Hissym- 


; pathies were with the English, and by the 


| cally expelled from the country. 


mandate of the Boer leaders he was practi- 
It was in 
1896-’97, while editing the Wave, that he 
wrote McTague, and that relentless study of 
the San Francisco dentist-murderer showed 
that a new force was making itself felt in 
fiction. The Spanish war added another 
experience as war correspondent. Two years 
ago he became connected for a time with the 
business of his publishers in New York, but 


| he had returned to California and was autici- 


pating a journey around the world when he 
died. 

Mr. Norris’ life in the East showed that 
the ease of clubs and the petty triumphs of 
literary salons offered him no temptations. 
He’ believed in realism and sincerity in art. 
He was real and sincere himself. In one of 
his short stories he pictured a young writer 
coming from the mountains to New York, 
winning one success and then succumbing to 


| the cheap flatteries of the ‘‘ literary shop.”’ 





He was himself too strong and too much in 
earnest for such a fate. He might have been 
a mantelpiece idol, but he cared for none of 
those things. What he did care for was the 
soundness of his art. He was insistent in his 
theories when he cared to talk, but though he 
believed in himself as he should he had a 
true artist’s modesty. 


Current History in Fiction 


Like Balzac and Zola, Mr. Norris contem- 
plated the study of a cycle in fiction. The 
Octopus pictured production with the mani- 
fold action and reaction involved in modern 
combinations of land ownership and finance, 
transportation and politics. Men are crushed. 
The wheat remains. The trend of The Pit 
develops week by week with mounting inter- 
est. But The Pit will be his lastword. The 
novel which was to follow these epics of pro- 
duction and speculation and complete the 
cycle will not be written. It is said that it 
was to have dealt with a grain famine in 
Russia. In a similar’ way, but with a very 
different theme and attitude, Mr. Winston 
Churchill is working out his cycle of Ameri- 
can life. There was first Richard Carvel, 
with its pictures of an American family in 
the Revolution. In The Crisis, the family 
history was, as it were, continued through 
the Civil War. In his next novel it is 
understood that the thread will be continued. 
There is no question of sequels, but it is 
probable that some of the former characters 
will reappéar or be suggested in the new 
novel of later American life. Assuredly 
American readers are fortunate in the choice 
made by these two novelists, doubly fortu- 
nate when one recalls the pathological cycle 
presented so relentlessly by Zola in the 
Rougon-Macquart series. Mr. Norris has 
always been realistic, in that he saw for 
himself and held to truth, and ignored liter- 
ary traditions and conventions. His artistic 
independence was dear to.him, but he was an 
Anglo-Saxon, and the point of view differs 
from that of the French novelist. Possibly 
his former novels may not have received so 
vibrant a popular acclaim as some of the 
romantic sword-clashings of recent years, but 
the reacticn against the dagger has set in. 
































December 6, 1902 


“After all, The Century 
is the best!” 


RY it this year,—- it never had a better 

program: articles on the great trusts,— 
not by way of attack or defense, but just fair 
statements of fact; splendidly illustrated 
articles on little known phases of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; articles on the great ex- 
changes of the world; articles on the census; 
richly illustrated articles on “ The Great 
Northwest,” etc., etc..— and then the stories! 
Just read the beginning of “Lovey Mary,” 
the serial novel by the author of that very 
popular success, “Mrs. Wiggs,”—it is in 
the Christmas number. They say that 
Christmas number of The Century is “the high-water mark of color reproduc- 
tion.” It is worth seeing. 




















who begin their yearly subscription with this 


New Subscribers Christmas number will receive the November 


number free of charge, and so begin the volume and all the serials. 
Price, $4.00. Send for a free copy of that beautiful souvenir, in many colors, 


**“The Century’s Literary Garden” 





Address THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 








“A powerful story of life, told in a frank and fearless 
manner.” 


‘Confessions of a Wife” 


This is the book that the world is reading and guessing 
as to its authorship. Nothing more powerful and more 
intense has been printed for years. It is called “a 
psychological study of the rarest value.” ‘The Brooklyn 
Eagle calls it “perhaps the most beautiful love story 
ever penned.” Written by the unknown author, 
“Mary Adams.” 

Sold Everywhere, $1.50. 


ontession 


MARY ADAMS 
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LEARN FROM 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


Study the Systems and Methods that made them success- 














ful. Wrap a quarter in an envelope NOW and send to 
SYSTEM 
(ONEITA) A Monthly 







for three months’ 
trial subscription. 
Learn what its ex- 

know about 
increasing sales, 
asaceae corre- nd 


“* book- 
less "’ book- keeping, callactiie, buying, manufacturing, 
banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up- 
to-date thoroughly posted. Full year $1.00. 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Muskegon, Mich. 





























cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 
y and without pressure. 

















obucieaeeats || “SPECIAL Te ali 
Somes and your verse: |") VALUES IN Fine Violins 


on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 


Largest Stock on this continent, 
comprising the celebrated Hawley 
Collection. Write for new catalog 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
saetably so small a corset. 
M in at va- 
riety, od fabrics and 
we 
eg by ‘best declens 

everywh 
Send for lilustrated Booklet. 


Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 


BROWN'S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous 
paintings by old and 
modern masters. 
2,000 subjects in 
Black and White 


(free) containing 50 fac-simile 
labels in color and phatogragbic 
reproductions of a number of fine 
violins. List of Solo instruments 
ranging in price from $50 to $10,- 
000. Prices very low, value con- 
sidered. Monthly payments may 
be arranged. SPECIAL : Violins 
sent on seven y rho ex: pe 
Formal certificate of genuineness 
with each instrument. 


1 Adams Street, Chicago 











LYON & HEALY 


Hygiene Rugs, $2.75 


We take this method of 
introducing an appropriate 
Christmas Gift, HyGIENnIc 
Russ. Attractive and artistic 


















or Sepia. patterns, woven through, and 
Size 5% x8. in all colors and sizes. Easily 
kept clean and guaranteed to 
One Cent Each outwear Maher aeees a 
pets. Sent prepaid toany point 
120 for $1.00 east of Rocky Mountains. 
Latge Platinopeints “ Money-back” guarantee. 
and eran Send for Catalogue, free. 


32-page illustrat- 
ed catalogue and 
2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 
GEO. P. BROWN & Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Com e H e ri e of health and 


rest for mind and 
body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN ARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


HYGIENE RUG COMPANY 
607-N Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEST REPEATING SHOT GUN ONLY $15.75 




















I slide 


When in search | (7 gun, made of of best forged — 


made. ag 


examination allowed 














How to 
MAKE 


Indian Baskets 


Indians wove the story of their 
life and love in baskets. The 
making of them to-day is as 
much an art as ever. You 
can make these baskets 
yourself through our in- 













structions. We will 
send you all neces- 
sary material and 


equipment, together 

with full  illus- 
trated in- 
struc- 
tions. 


Natural and Colored Raphia, 
Reeds, Needles and Illustrated 
Instructions in detail, ALL for 


Indian Baskets retail regularly in stores at from 
$5 to $50 each, according to size, design and work- 
manship. Many women find it a lucrative em- 
ployment; others a delightful and most satisfac- 


$1. 0 


tory pastime. If so desired, we will send you 
commenced basket for 25 cents additional. 
APACHE SCHOOL OF INDIAN 
BASKET WEAVING 
300 Como Building Chicago, Illinois 

















Your Bones”’ 


This Leather Gtinte 


Direct from Factory for $25 until January ist. No. 141, Hand 
made. Genuine leather, curled hair, steel springs, casters, all the 
very best. Golden Oak or Mahogany finish. Dark green, maroon 
or tan leather; in ordering specify which. 32 in. wide; 40 in. high. 
With rockers, J more. 
Send it back if it does not please you. 
We ship on approval. We guarantee safe delivery. You take no 
risk. We pay freight east of Kansas and north of Arkansas for 
cash with order. Other points equalized. Catalogue free. 


Farin" anufacturins Co. | 
194 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 








lndlenapells Combination Table Lprary Dining 


Handsome, massive Tables. Equal in particular, except 
size, to standard billiard tables. Changed from one to the other by 
removing top. styles. 34-3; zX ae size. Write for new 
illustrated cata BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


COMBINATI . 
logue. FREE. 380 N. Olayocet Building. Indianapolis, Ind. 








Just what you've wanted for months— 
a fine, large 5x 8 inch photograph of 


President Roosevelt 


and at only half that you expected to 
pay. Most popular likeness and best 
to be had’ at rie price. Copyrighted 
by Rockwood, N. Y. Don't be satisfied 
with cuts or engravings, but F this 
Handsome for 2) 


Large cabinet size, 15 cts. Write to-day, 
enclosing money or stamps. Address 

















H. A. IVES 
410 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia 








STAMP COLLECTING is most inter * 
instructive and profitable. For only 10c we will 
start you with an album and genuine stamps 
from Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, etc. 
68-pp. catalog free. App. sheets 50 per cent. discount. 


Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mr. Norris was writing the history of our 
time in fiction, and it is not only the readers 
of to-day but the readers of years hence who 
will turn to his virile records for a picture of 
these strenuous times. 


The Novelist and the Buffaio 


It belongs to the eternal fitness of things that 
ornithologists should labor for the preserva- 


tion of birds, but at first sight there is an | 


elist’s efforts to preserve the buffalo. Yet 
this effort forms a picturesque chapter in the 
life of the Chicago novelist, 
Hough. Mr. Hough is not a man of easy 
chairs and libraries. Born in the Middle 
West, his passion for outdoor life has led him 
after big game, from grizzlies in the Rockies 
to the black bears of Texas swamps. 

A few years ago it was discovered that the 
scanty herds of buffalo preserved in the 
Yellowstone National Park were _ being 
slaughtered by poachers. In the dead of 
winter Mr. Hough made the difficult journey 
to the Park duly equipped, and launching 
himself into the white wilderness on skees 
traveled up and down its vast stretches on 
the deep snow, noting the number of buffalo, 
their condition and the dangers to which they 
were exposed from marauders. They had 
been insufficiently protected. The prices 
which the heads and hides would bring had 
tempted various desperate characters into 
poaching on a scale which threatened speed- 
ily to destroy the last of the herd. For the 
investigator it was a matter of facing the 
merciless cold and a variety of perils from 
weather, snowslides, lack of provisions at 
times, and also from the men whose onslaughts 
he came to check. But the trying journey 
was carried through successfully. Armed 
with full reports and many photographs Mr. 
Hough made the best of his way back to civ- 
ilization and proceeded to write and agitate. 

There were worthy Eastern people who 


| apparent want of relation attaching to a nov- 


Mr. Emerson | 


had preserved from the geographies of their | 


youth a vague idea that large herds of buffalo 
still roamed the West. Mr. Hough made it 
clear that the beggarly handful in the Yellow- 
stone was the only remnant with the exception 
of a few in parks and elsewhere. His agita- 
tion finally had its effect, and Congress was 


persuaded to pass an act throwing the egis | 


of the United States Government around the 
surviving buffalo of the Yellowstone Park. 
Mr. Hough is still a working journalist, 


the Western editor of Forest and Stream, but | 


his literary career may be said to have opened 


with The Story of the Cowboy, an epic of the | 


cattle range than which nothing better is 


| likely to be written on the picturesque and 


| vanishing life of the heroes of the cattle 


} country. 


| ing of the West after the War. 
| novel, The Mississippi Bubble, a tale of Law, 


| claims here and there in the West. 


The vividness and dramatic quality 
of this Western saga made it natural that a 
novel should follow, and in The Girl at the 
Half-way House he told the story of the open- 
His last 


with the West, London and Paris as contrast- 
ing scenes of the drama, has been much in 
evidence. A beguiling fisherman as well as 
story-teller, an excellent shot, and an out- 
door man accustomed to the hardy life of 


camps inthe Rockies, the author of The Story | 


of the Cowboy is a vigorous type of the red- 


blooded writers who are staking out their | 


which Mr. Frank Norris’ claim is yielding 
to the readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post becomes increasingly evident. 


A Copyrighted Shakespeare 


Since the German Emperor has been, as it 


were, copyrighted by a well-known writer it 
becomes a simpler matter to contemplate 
another copyrighting of Shakespeare. It is 
said to be the belief of a New York publisher 


| that the Clarendon Press text is susceptible of 


improvement, and an American professor who 


The profit | 


has devoted himself to Shakespeariana is | 


ready to undertake the supervision of the task, 
which obviously is not a light one. What the 
publisher has in mind is a copyrighted 


Shakespeare of his own to be announced, of | 


course, as the latest and definitive edition. 


Those who cling to former editions will be | 


imbued if possible with an uneasy feeling 
that the wings of the ‘‘ bard of Avon”? are 
clipped in their editions, and that his perfect 
flight is to be followed only in the edition 


| furnishing the latest results of scholarship. 


Should the plan be carried out by an Ameri- 
can publisher and under an American editor, 
this latest example of the invasion of England 
will be a sore trial to English patience. An 
American Shakespeare may be followed by an 
American Bible, a remote successor to the 
Indian Bible of John Eliot. 





"FOR POOL, BILLIARDS, BALLETTO, TENPINS, Etc. 






PORTABLE 
TABLE 


26 FASCINATING GAMES 
Sizes, 5, 6, 6 1-2 and 7 Ft. Weight, 30 to 70 Lbs. 


USE AT HOME IN ANY ROOM. SENT ON TRIAL 


Place on library or dining table or on our folding stand, quickly level with our leveling blocks, 
set away in closet or behind door. Recently improved. Rich mahogany frame with piano finish; 
bed of patent laminated wood, with steel girders; the only bed that will remain perfectly level 
under all conditions; green broadcloth cover, best rubber and steel cushions, concealed pockets 
with covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements GRATIS. Write for Booklet, free; also for 
name of your local dealer. 


BURROWES FOLDING TENNIS TABLE is the best made. Send for descriptive price list. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Maine, and New York 




























ALSO MFRS. BURROWES RUSTLESS INSECT SCREENS, MADE TO ORDER 
A PROFITABLE 


LEA RN TRADE AT HOME LEVER TRUNK STRAP 


Easy to put on —a& woman or 
OUR COMPLETE COURSE IN 


E NGRAVING child can pull it as tight as an 


expressman. Won't stretch, or 
get loose, or break. It locks. 

With Tools and $. 5 90 00 

Materials . 


Makes trunk last longer. 

75c at all trunk, house-furnishing, and 
2? AMERICAN "ScHOOL OF ENGRAVING 
§ (Room 2)—30 E. 14th Street, New York 


department stores, or by mail. 
Your money back if you want it. 
Send for circular. 


LEVER BUCKLE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
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PROSPECTUS. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of an Equitable Endowment 
Policy assures comfort for 
every future 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dept. No. 30. 
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Please send me information regarding an endowment for $ 
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Upon receipt of price we will forward the 
Exerciser and one Free Lesson 


in Approved Gymnastics, to any address 
prepaid and will refund the money if you 
return it as unsatisfactory 
The value of the W hitel y E, xerciser is greatl 
enhanced by our INDIVIDUAL LESSONS 
in Approved Gymnastics and velopment 
bd ork, given under the personal direction of 
a tte B. S., D. O., the noted Swedish 
Pry cai Culturist.’ No other method yields 
such beneficial results in so brief a time and 
for so moderate an expenditure. This is proven 
in innumerable cases of men, women and 
children — are now strong, graceful and 
healthy - reason of using the Whitely Ex- 
erciser. hese lessons are not stereotyped 
and general, but are prescribed by the doctor 
to meet each one’s personal requirements upon 
the receipt of a full and confidential statement 
of your physical condition. 
The WHITELY EXERCISER is made in five 
Ee ;?. $2, 3. 66. ‘e £4 ty 
is given with each Exerciser. 


Sold by all dealers or sent C. D. on receipt of price. 
Send 0c. for “ Physical Education,” by Dr. Anderson, 
of Yale. The New Whitely Booklet free upon request. 


WHITELY EXERCISER CO. 





| 30 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago, 50 Domestic Bldg., New York 
Sater eaten eae 








Water Won't 


of burning Kerosene Oil. 
It only spreads the flames. 


BADGER’S 


Chemical does it.) Strong, Sim- 
ple, with no parts to be lost. 


should have one! 


Agents Wanted 


For full particulars address 


. B, 32 Portland Street 
— Boston, Mass. 


Put Put Out a Fire 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


instantly puts amy fre out. (The 


A Child can use it. Every Home 


in every town to introduce it. 


=< The Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
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O ddities and Novelties 


of E-very-Day Science 


The Pest of White Ants 


Chemists in the service of the United 
States Government are employing every 
effort to compound a poison which shall lure 
and slay the white ant (/ermes) which in 
Manila, where it is working wholesale depre- 
dation, is known as the anay. In_ its 


destructive powers it is the most formidable 


insect in the world. 


It will invade a warehouse in force and in 


a single night destroy an entire stock of 
goods. Under its ravages thousands of United 
States vouchers and other documents in 
Manila are sometimes destroyed between sun- 
down and sunrise as if they had been put 
through a gigantic macerating machine. Its 
plan of attack upon objects is first to soften 
the material with a fluid which it secretes in 
glands. Then it begins the work of demoli- 


| tion with its mandibles, which are hard almost 


as steel. No library or house is safe from its 
depredations. 

Some of the woods of the Philippines are 
exceedingly hard. ‘The molave, for example, 


| it is said will turn to stone under water, and 
| it becomes so hard that tools can be ground 
| with it, and boats constructed of molave, in 


point of impenetrability, are not unlike iron- 
clad vessels. 

Notwithstanding the availability of this 
and other hard wood in the Philippines, the 
anay works its destruction undismayed. 
Captain George P. Ahern, of the Ninth United 
States Infantry, who is in charge of the For- 
estry Bureau in Manila, cites the testimony 
of persons who assert that even iron is not 
proof against the attack of the anay. 

Various poisons have been sent to Captain 
Ahern, who has been experimenting in the 
hope of exterminating these voracious ants. 


. ry . | 
His report as to his success will soon be 


made public in Washington. 

Up to the present time the only way to 
insure libraries or documents in archives from 
destruction is to insert the legs of the book- 
case or shelving support into cans filled with 
kerosene, the oil surrounding the supports 
acting as a moat over which the insect free- 
booters cannot pass. Such precaution, though 
it will provide protection for books, is not 
practicable for the safeguarding of houses and 
the stored contents of warehouses. If sci- 
ence, therefore, can succeed in eradicating 
this insect plague or checking it in its career 
of destruction, it will confer a great blessing 
upon the people of the Philippine Islands. 


Military Pigeons 
Nearly all of the European nations have 


an organized carrier-pigeon service in con- | 


nection with their military establishments, 
and our own War Department is seriously 
considering the advisability of adopting the 
idea. 

In France, where this kind of messenger 
service has been brought to the greatest per- 
fection, the law places all pigeons raised by 
private owners at the disposal of thé Govern- 
ment in case of war. Even the cavalry 
patrols carry fiom two to four birds in 
baskets of willow twigs lined with horsehair, 
fastened to the backs of riders. To each 
basket is attached a feed bag, into which the 
pigeons are put during halts for the night. 

The cotes are so arranged that a bird, on 
arriving and pecking at the food sprinkled on 
the‘floor, rings an electric bell, thus calling 
a watchman, who catches the pigeon in a 
butterfly net, removes the dispatch from its 
tail, and places the feathered message-bearer 
in its own cage, where it can feed and rest. 
Dispatches are written on thin but strong 
paper, thrust into a goose-quill, and fastened 
to a tail-feather of the pigeon by silk threads. 

Trials of falcons and swallows as carriers 
have been made recently in France and 
Russia, but have not been successful. In 
France pigeons for furtress service are 
trained so that part of them shall fly to some 
central point, such as the capital city, and the 
rest to neighboring fortresses. It is found 
that a strong bird will travel 250 miles in six 
hours, or 621 miles in the course of a day, if 
released on a fine summer morning. The 
ordinary speed of untrained pigeons is not 
much over half a mile a minute, but with 
careful training a well-bred bird will travel 
considerably over a mile a minute. 

The weather, and above all the shape of 
the earth’s surface, have much influence upon 
the speed and safety of the pigeons. High 
mountains compel them to go out of a straight 
course; opposing winds divert their flight; 
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WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 


Brought Valuable Gifts to Express 
their Devotion. Wise Men of To-day Regard 


LIFE iat 


THE PRUDENTIA 


As one of the Most Valuable Gifts 
they can Bestow on their Families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 





December 6, 1902 








Leon Moran’s Portraits of 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
Queen Wilhelmina 


Queen Alexandra, Etc. 
In the Beautiful Quaker Calendar, for 1903, 


“Queens of Homes and Nations” 


REPRODUCED IN COLORS ON STIFF 
CARD. FIVE LARGE PAGES, ALL 
ART, NO ADVERTISING 


Edition is limited. Mailing began November I5 








Send [Qc in coin to 
uaker Oats, “ti! 


Chicago 











Red Lung and 
Muscle Culture 


The most instructive book 
ever published on the vital 
subject of 


Deep Breathing 
and Exercise 


Book is fully illustrated with 
diagrams, etc., showing cor- 
rect and incorrect breathing ; 
also contains hundreds of 
other points of valuable in- 
formation. 
Sent on “receipt of 10c. 

Over 200,000 already sold. 


P. VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 








1123 Hartford Bidg., N.Y. 
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THE 


“BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power 
light, costing only 2 cents per 
week. Makes and burns its own 
gas. Brighter than electricity 
or acetylene and | cheapen than 
kerosene. No o Grease. 
No Odor. Over Fe violek: Light- 
ed instantly witha match. Every 
lamp warranted. agents Wanted 


Everywhere 
THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, 0. 




















To Nassau 
the West Indies ana 
Bermuda 


| $200 AND UP | 


On the Palatial 
S. S. Prinzessin Victoria Luise 


Leaving 
New York, February 7, 1903 


Number Limited to 190 Only Lower Berths 
46 Single-Berth Cabins 








Duration of Trip, 28 Days 


New York to Nassau (where tourists from 
the South can join the vessel), Havana, 
Santiago, Jamaica, Curacao, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
Porto Rico, Bermuda and New York. 


Also Cruises to the West Indies in January 
To the Orient in February 
To the Black Sea in March, 1903 


For particulars apply to the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


35-37 Broadway, New York 70 State St., Boston 

1229 Walnut St., Philadelphia 106 N. Broadway, St Louis 

116 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, ©. 159 Randolph St., Chicago 
401 California Street, San Francisco 

















Would you be interested 
IF “8s NO DOUBT 


in your owa mind 
That this Machine was a real $65.00 
Machine which you could obtain 
“direct from factory" at . . $20.50 


ABSOLUTELY FINEST GRAD 
“YOU ARE TO BE THE JUDGE.” 
FIRST, get our Beautiful Catalogue and make your selec- 
tion out of 35 STYLES and kinds of finish ; then, the machine 
selected will be sent to your own home, Absolutely Free 
of any costto you. You will please try it, examine it, and 
return it, if — like, or keep it and pay our low factory 
“sey Samples of Work done on this machine sent to any 
lady upon request. Ask for Special Catalogue No. B 1012. 


THE HOMER YOUNG CO. 


Homes 














(EXCLUSIVE MAKERS. 











,Vetede, Ohio 











Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 


The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb, 


Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 











EVERYTHING 


ELECTRIC 


Practical working apparatus at 
lowest_prices, including high- 








| a brilliant tint—scarlet, 
| orange or green, according 


THE 


dense fog and rain are impediments, and 
storms and snow act in thesame way. Birds 
of prey inspire such fear in pigeons that they 
lose their way if pursued by them. 

In Belgium an aluminum ring is placed on 
one leg of each military pigeon on the ninth 
day after hatching, so that it is impossible to 
remove the ring later. On this ring are 
engraved the number and initials of 
pigeon-house. The dispatches are photo- 
graphed on so small a scale that a microscope 
has to be used to read them, and the films 
used for the purpose are placed in a small 
aluminum case, which is 
bird’s leg. 


Fruitless Preserves 


So many kinds of foods, as well as drink- 
ables, are colored nowadays with aniline 
dyes that Uncle Sam’s chemists have been 
making an investigation of the subject, with 
a view to finding out just how injurious these 
substances are, and to what extent they are 
employed. 

It has long been known that they interfered 
with digestion; but some of them are much 
worse than others, and recent experiments 
with dogs and other animals have proved 
them to be actually poisonous. Unfortu- 
nately, foods treated with them attract by their 
brilliant colors, so that in many cases undyed 
and pure goods are driven out of the market 
by the competition. 

Of sixty-three samples of fruit jellies exam- 
ined, twenty-eight contained no fruit at all, 
being merely spurious mixtures colored. 
Strawberry jelly and raspberry jelly, for 
example, were starch paste flavored with arti- 
ficial ‘‘ fruit ethers’’ (laboratory products), 
sweetened with glucose, preserved with sali- 
cylic acid, and dyed. Raspberry jam was a 
similar falsification, into which timothy seed 
and vegetable fuzz largely entered. 

Of ninety-two samples of soda-water syrups 
(chiefly strawberry, raspberry and orange), 
forty-five were colored. The quantity of dye 
in a single glass of soda water flavored with 
these preparations was sufficient to give toa 
square yard of woolen cloth (nun’s veiling) 
claret, magenta, 
to the syrup 
used. 

Natural butter is of a light amber tint; but 
people are not satisfied nowadays with this 
color, and the market demands something 
more vivid — golden yellow, often verging on 
red. Accordingly, aniline dye is employed 
to contribute the requisite hue. Cheese is 
similarly colored; and ice cream, candy, 
pastry, cheap cordials, lemon extract, catsup 
and other sauces, mustard, and even sausages 
are among the articles of food supply most 
commonly adulterated in this way. 


Rural Rapid Delivery 


If the United States Post-office Department 
adopts an apparatus designed to supple- 
ment the work of the rural free delivery 
service, farmers will get their mail not at the 
gate-post at a distance and in’some cases a 
mile or more from the house, but at their 
very door. The new contrivance provides 
both for receiving mail direct at the farm- 
house and for sending letters therefrom, giv- 
ing to rural homes distant from the highway 
a service almost as complete both for ingoing 
and outgoing mail as that enjoyed by city 
people in modern offices and homes. 

As it stands now, the rural free delivery 
service, although of inestimable value to 
country people, frequently involves a long 
trip to and from the mail-box, which, in 
planting time or in the urgent season of 
large harvests, adds to the exactions of farm 
life. 

This mechanism, intended to give the 
farmer quicker mail facilities than ever, con- 
sists of an endless cable which may be 
mounted on the posts of any fence leading 
from the roadway te the house. Attached to 
the cable are two cars, larger but not unlike 
those used to carry cash in the overhead 
change system in department stores. 

When the carrier deposits the mail in one 
of these little cars he closes it, and by sim- 
ply turning a crank, starts it whirling toward 
the farmer’s house, the other car by the same 
impulse returning to take its place at the 
gate. 

It will not be necessary for the farmer to 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE PEOPLE 


The advantages of a higher education which would enable the mechanic and 
wage-earner, the clerk or the school teacher to progress along the lines of 
a chosen vocation, and which are lost oftentimes by reason of lack of time 
or means, are now brought within the reach of all through 


University 
Extension 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


The biggest capital a young man has to 
invest is his spare time, and the use he 
makes of it determines his success. 








An excellent opportunity to prepare your- 
self for a successful career is offered 
through 


i a 


MACHINERY HALL, ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 





Correspondence Courses in 


ENGINEERING 


Mechanical Stationary Perspective Drawing 
Electrical Marine Telegraphy 
Locomotive Sanitary Sheet Metal Work 
Navigation Mechanical Drawing Architecture 


Textile Manufacturing under foremost authorities 
Also 40 short special Engineering Courses 








All Instruction Under Direction 
of Members of Faculty of 
Armour Institute of Technology 














All students are under the instruction of the men who preside over the labora- 
tories and teach the classes of the Armour Institute of Technology. All work 
therefore will receive full credit toward resident work at the Armour Institute 
should the student at any time continue his studies there. For example: Parts 1-6 
of the work on Mechanical Drawing mastered under these auspices will be accepted 
as entrance preparation on that subject to the College of Engineering. 

As a help in their studies, students in full engineering courses are furnished, 
without extra charge, a Technical Reference Library (in 10 volumes), in addition 
to regular instruction papers. 

Full particulars and catalogue may be had upon request. 
which you are interested and present occupation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


At Armour Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


State course in 


( Mention ) 
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“The record of the past is the best 
guarantee of the Suture.” 
HE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
was founded in 1866, and it has 
been growing and developing ever 
since. Today it has capital and 
surplus of $700,000 and total assets 
amounting to over $10,000,000. 

Its safe deposit vaults afford perfect 
protection against fire or burglary, 
and every possible means is taken to 
safeguard the interest of patrons. 

4 PER CENT. INTEREST, COMPOUNDED 

TWICE A YEAR, IS ALLOWED ON ALL 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 

The booklet teliing how to BANK BY MAIL sent 
free if you mention 7hke Saturday Evening Post. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 

PITTSBURG, PA. 


This large range of sizes enables us 
to fit any normal foot. Our catalogue 
lists 63 latest Metropolitan shoe styles 
for Men and Women. 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
THE REGAL SHOE 
762 Summer St., Boston 

















The May Belle 



















Saurman’s New Era Pipe 







grade os and Motors 


grade aaee and wait until the Government introduces these 


parts i i , is easy to clean, gives a cool, dry, healthful smoke without 
ee Miainenel one ciocn, a @ they can be installed by nicotine. No old pipe odor or taste. The nicotine re- 
a9 md individuals. moved by expansion, collected and retained in theabsorbent, 


Our new Illustrated Cat- 
& §«alogue listing Electrical 
» supplies and novelties of 
all kinds sent with each 
order, or on receipt 


es stamp. J rite to-day. 


L. W. GILLESPIE, Marion, Indiana 


cannot reach the mouth to injure the health. 

Ask your dealer for it; if he don’t have it send us $1.00 
and we will mail you one. Booklet free. 

Money back if not satisfactory. 

Reference Montg’y Trust Co. 


Patented June 10, 1902. 
NEW ERA PIPE COMPANY, Room 6, 508 Green Street. Norristown, Pa. 
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STRENGTH 


WHITELY PUNCHING BAG 


fills 


Bag Punching trains the eye; builds muscles; 
the lungs; gives health. 

The Whitely Punching Bag can be put up by any 
one in a moment and taken down in a second. 

No jar; perfect action. Price, $7.00, prepaid east 
of Denver ; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


Hi-Lo Adjustable Exerciser 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufac- 
tured and sold under license from Alexander Whitely. 
Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed 
for certain motions. The Hi-Lo Adjustable gives a 
pull from top, bottom, both combined or centre without 
reversing. Beautifully finished, in box with artistic 
chart showing motions, etc. Price $2.00, prepaid. 


HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR 


Something new forthe boy. A horizontal bar for 
the home. Can be set up or taken down in a moment. 
A firm support with strong cross bar and laminated 
suspending rings. Price $5.00 prepaid. Add $1.00 
west of Denver. Nothing to compare with this bar 
for less than $15.00, and nothing like it at any price. 
Our goods sent prepaid for a short time only to intro- 
duce. Send for handsome three-color catalogue. 


0. C. A. Mig. Co., Dept. C, 428 Broadway, New York 


Successor to the 0. C. A. Swing Co. 


A Christmas 
Gift 


of practical 
value. The 
‘Peerless ” 
Combination 
« Suit Hanger. 
Keeps the 
trousers, coat 
and vest in 
shape. Holds 
the three at one 
time. A gift that will find 
the owner grateful every 
day in the year as well as 
on Christmas Day. 











Compact — Practical— Cheap 
Single hangers 35c. prepaid. Set of Six 
Hangers and a Bracket, $2.00 express 


prepaid. If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send direct. Try ten days, if not satis- 
factory, return and your money refunded. 


HINCHER MFG. CO. 
Lock Box 312, Burr Oak, Mich. 


Fire Proof 


AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by fire for 
Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, Notes, Mortgages, 
lusurance Policies and other valuable papers. 























Freight prepaid cast of Denver. 


PRICE $8.90. 
Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. First-class lock, duplicate keys. 
Inside dimensions, 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, 4 inches deep. 
Space for hulding 40 Leeds or Insurance Policies. 

M0-page iklustrated Safe catalogue sent free to any address. 


The Victor Safe and Lock Co., Dept. 37, Cincinnati, Ohio 
P ‘ YS #= to write for our fe free book. 


Telis how men with small comes 
McALLISTER, Mfc. oomtente Nassau 8t., N.Y. | 
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By T. P.O’Connor,M.P. pe he. 
HERE is nothing, one would be inclined 
ba to think, very objectionable or crim- 
inal in the Week End—as it has come 
to be called in England. During the sum- 
mer months the Londoner has a_ unique 
opportunity of making the week end agree- 
ably. Within a few minutes of London there 
is the prettiest part of the Thames; with 
scenery laden with beauty, poetry; the deep 
green of the English grass, the solemnity of | 
the English wood; the commingled sun and 
shadow of the English summer. Often as I 
have seen the Thames in summer, I still never 
ascend it without feeling as if I had been 
suddenly transported to some realm like that 
of Tennyson’s Idylls; its poetry and _ its 
entrancing beauty are inexhaustible. Imag- 
ine, then, the charm to a politician who has 
spent all his days and nights in the heated 
and enervating atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, having the opportunity of ex- 
changing all this for the fresh air and the 
opulent magnificence of the Thames. 

This is one of the reasons that has led to 
the institution of the Week End. There are 
others belonging to the modern changes in 
our methods of life. First, the introduction 
of the bicycle has sent to the country millions 
of Cockneys yearly who hitherto had never 
left the confines of the city. Then golf has 
drawn another section; and now there has 
come the motor-car—an innovation that is 
profoundly transforming life in London and 
that is about to raise in value all the country 
surrounding to an extent undreamed of even 
in the avarice of the jerry-builder. 

These are the things which have given rise 
to the London Week End. As will be seen, 
they are not, as I have said, either criminal 
or even objectionable; and yet the fact 
remains that the words Week End have come 
to be something like a term of reproach and 
scandal. When Mr. Balfour in the recent 
session of Parliament made the short parlia- 
mentary sitting take place on Friday instead 
of on Wednesday —as had been the case for 
generations—his enemies at once raised the 
cry against him that he was a ‘‘ Week 
Ender’’; which seemed to mean that he was 
one of the worst elements of society. Scorn 
was poured on him from many quarters tothe 
battle-cry; and, in short, it was distinctly 
proved that in certain parliamentary circles 
to call a man a Week Ender was seriously to 
assail his reputation as a good citizen. Now 
the cry has been taken up by the religious. 
I find in the papers of this week a serious 
discussion in the Church Congress—the 
annua! parliament of the members of the 
Church of England —and no man or woman 
has a word to say in defense of the Week End 
or the Week Ender. There must be some- 
thing very wrong when so many different 
sections of society join in the attack. 

The secret is simple: it is that country life 
in England has undergone a transformation 
in recent years which is not for the better. 


+ The observation, indeed, applies to more than 


country life. Luxury, self-indulgence, the 
worship of mean things, and especially the 
worship of Mammon, have increased; the | 
integrity of men, the dignity and self-respect 
of women have diminished during the last ten 
years. Andall this change shows itself espe- 
cially in the life of the country house. 


A Vicious Influence in London Life 


Of all the vices which have increased in 
recent years in London that of gambling is 
the worst. England has always been more or 
less of a gambling country —for horse-racing 
for bets goes back almost to the days of the 
Saxon Kings; but gambling of that kind has 
usually been confined to limited circles. 
Now gambling is universal and everything is 
utilized for gambling. 

A few weeks ago there was a sudden and 
almost unaccountable little scare when the 
fortnightly accounts were being made up in 
the South African market. Nobody but those 
on the very inside could tell what was the 
real reason; but after a few days whispers 
began to appear in some of the lighter finan- | 
cial journals that some West End speculators | 
had gone out of their depths, and that their 
shares had accordingly been thrown on the 
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REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY, 277 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Mary Mannering says : 


*¢T think the little story delightful ! 
It is quite a new way of holding a 
conversation, and very interesting.”” 


Given Away 


Accept with our compliments 
‘\4 Harmony in Two Flats.” 
A short love story; bright, 
breezy, witty. By Julian L. 
Street. Beautifully illustrated 
in colors by Charles Williams. 


The accompanying illustration is a much re- 
duced reproduction of the colored cover. A real 
work of art. 

The book is free to you and a postal card will 
bring it. 


23 East Twenty-second Street, NEW YORK 














rae Half Your Cigar Money 


‘e are making a great success of selling direct from 
factory to smoker exclusively, at half retail 
prices, the best possible cigars —all time-tested, 
tried-out brands; not one blend but many, to 
suit every possible taste. We have made a repu- 7 
tation for quality during the years we sold to 
dealers. Now we're making a reputation for 
saving in price as well, when we sell 


Direct from our Factory to You 


The saving in price does not come out of 
the cigars—they are better than ever. It 
comes from saving you the jobbers’, the 
salesmen's and the retailers’ profits —three 
profits in your pocket. The saving in price 
is clear to all. You can prove, without 
risk, how we'll please you in quality and 
critically satisfy your taste, for if you 
don't get as gi a cigar or a better 
one from us for less money than you 
pay now—if you are not altogether 
pleased, you get money back. 

















JOHN B. ROGERS & CoO., 413 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


and fiet a Better Smoke 


Why throw away one-half your cigar mon 


ey on 


many “in-between men” in the face of a ‘no 
risk * guarantee like this? 
Write for our booklet “‘ Rolled Reveries,” ex- 


plaining everything, or to hasten matters—for 
1.00 we will send a trial assortment of 20 sizes 
and blends; for 75 cents twelve regular 10 cent and 
two for a quarter cigars; for 50 cents twelve 
assorted fives and tens, each cigar separately 
wrapped and described and showing you how 
two for a quarter and 10 cent cigars can 
be bought in boxes of 25, 50, or 100 for 
from 4 cents to 6cents each, others from 
2 cents to 3 cents each. All transpor- 
tation charges prepaid. 

Your own procrastination is all that 
prevents your becoming our steady cus- 
tomer and saving money. 


REFERENCES: 
Any Bank Any Agency 
Any Customer 














Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 














Hanging Lam - $10.00 
Telephone complete, 2.50 and = 
Sng os ies 
Electric Hand enter > 2.00 
8.00 Medical . 

50 


12.00 Belt Nith Bape Suspensory 
Telegraph Ou! 2.25 
$1. 00 to 12. 4 


Bicycle =  Lagite 

Electric 3:50 
Pocket Flash Li "Lights o. .« -. ae 
Necktie Lights T5cto 3.00 


Send for free book. Describes and 
illustrates many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wonderfully small 
prices. All practical. The lowest price 
in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome com- 
missions and many sales. Write 
4 for complete information. 


Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 


“Do Not STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURED”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured hun- 
dreds of others. 80-page book sent free. The 

















S. Johnston, President 


St. Philadel hia. E. 
and Founder, who cured him- 
self after stamimering 40 years. 


pee a Institute--the pioneer school | 
for stammerers, 1033 and 1043 Spring Garden | 











HAVE T | ? 
"You Literary Talent 
Learn Journalism and Story- 
- , Writing by mail. _ for free 
! booklet, “Writing for Profit; ” 
tells how to succeed as story- 
writer, magazine-contributor, and 
| paper-correspond: } 
| - criticised and revised; sold on — 
| commission. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; founded 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 













A DELIGHTFUL 


Christmas Present 


Novel Interesting Scientific 

= A flying machine for everyone. A marvel 
of simplicity —Single or Tandem. Any 
boy or girl can fly them and will be 
delighted with one for Christmas. By 
mail to any address 1 3 for 25c. 
Agents Wanted. 


Write to-day. 
Zimmerman Flying Machine Co. 
14 Wood 8t., Fremont, Ohio 





| 
| 
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CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


















The SUN Typewriter No. 2 


Built on standard prin- 

ciples with superior 

advantages. 

A revelation in every 
feature including 


Price $40.00 
Sun Typewriter Co. 


239 Broadway 










NEW York | 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we prepared by mail have been ap- 
pointed. Pstablished. 1893. Full partic- 
ulars /ree concerning goternment positions, 
salaries paid, examinations—when and 
where held in every State, our methods, etc. 
Write to-day. 


National Correspondence 

Institute, 19-42 Second National 

Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
FREE opinion as 


PATENT SECURED to patentability. 


Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
| ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us acl- 
| vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. PYANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. ©. 














or FRES returned, 





Earning Money in 
Leisure Hours 4: x0» m2 or 


ing to give up a few \eisure hours can earn a lot of 
money this Winter by working for THe SaTuRDAY 
EVENING Post. Every bit of work done will be 
liberally paid for, and to the best workers we shall, 
in addition, give $5000 on February 1, and $21, 000 
on May 1, if you are willing to try it nddress 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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market, and so had brought about a collapse of 
prices. I went up into the city and found the 


66 ‘ ‘ ’ | whispers take more definite shape; and then it | 
The Wild Indian S was said that the cause of the market trouble 
was a cértain well-known lady of high title and 
99 
Overcoat high position who had gone in for a big gam- * () = 


Peaat oe sai ble in the expectation—which everybody 
heodieaiie entiion a the phi mem pom shared — that the close of the war would bring 





have eaperseded Outowtal Gregorian | because about an immediate and big rise in the price of E PUT the above startling headline at the top 
of their magnificent coloring and distinctly : : ‘ 

American tone. Splendid also for traveling the South African shares. F The expectation, | of our advertisement for two purposes — one to 
and steamer rugs, athletic robes, veranda as you know, was disappointed, hence there . a . a 3 
wraps, couch covers, trunk and box throws, was nothing for it but to throw the very large induce every reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
ped and camping blankets, etc ore serv- : : . 

iceable, more economical than anything number of shares this lady had bought on the to at least read the advertisement through. Second, In 
heretofore employed. Asa market; and hence the slump. About the 


the hope that at least half of them will let us tell our 
story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment 
in New York real estate which we are convinced will 


° « same time a young aristocrat, who had made 
Ch ristmas Gift 4 300,000 in six weeks on American railway 


shares, went in for a big speculation also in 


there is nothing more acceptable. Anyone 














who admires the picturesque and who at the South Africans. The slump came instead of . > 2 : > 
—_—_- ne eer = cone an of a rag the boom, with the result that he lost all his actually give you $5,000 in return tor your investing 
ight (yet warm) blanket will likely prefera ss a e " 1¢ . - . 
Pendleton Robe to any other gift you can money except £100,000 which he had been $10 down and $6 a month until you have paid $510. 
imagine. ne price is moderate, too. i j 73 , e 8 hy 
We are the only manufacturers of real saa 2 enough to settle on his wife. W e have been advertising Brooklyn lots for two 
Indian robes. Every Pendleton Robe is made This tumult of gambling is largely due to inom eid stellen’ Miaeem eel by: bl m3 
< a Eg the fact that the leaders of the South African years past, and we Nave solic pro aD V a thousand to 
‘ : ; 2 
Aah, yout denier os market with their enormous fortunes have | SATURDAY EVENING Post subscribers. 
department store, or become to a certain extent the leaders of T a ee » Sererersene: Theee as — 
remit us $5.00, nam- London society. They os 0 rule @6 pit lhere are SATURDAY E\ ENING Post readers who 
colorings, and mention: encourage gambling; as a matter of fact, I could invest and would invest if the Secretary of 
in enler’s name, an > ‘i $ ae 7 . - 
ak Ga daead =: cies should say that one of the pests of their lives the United States Treasury made the above state- 
Pendleton Indian Robe, is the constant demands upon them—espe- ts eae , 
express prepaid. cially from fair lips—for tips. It is always THE FULLER BUILDING,or Ment instead of a private corporation, and yet the 
Booklet No. 200, illustrated in dangerous to give tips; but especially is it I oe and2sa 40 Private corporation in this instance may be just as 
colors, free on request. As it is > s a ¢ , ashi " , New York. 300 fee + aed . ‘ “a : ° ; > “4 . 
only a short time to Xmas better ese aller gl Me. pd en Sta New, York: joofeethigh— capable and just as reliable as the Secretary of the 
send for booklet at once. Yecan 2 5 b “os » — Pi. te > om ¢ > - eee > sta 
then fill your order in time. but practical mind of women that in gambling ee lreasury. We know we have the greatest proposition 
Indian Robe she should get her winnings and not pay her in real estate ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not 
ndian Robe Co. losses. Hence the terror which Rhodes, for as J a SF ‘ : a : 
: , to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting the fact to you. 
® d g 
Pendleton, Oregon one, always had of women. z / . A : : 
Gambling at cards is, however, still the | $500 invested for a child will put him through college ; $500 invested 
Sc yg es a Bhescete mage of the for a young married couple will come close to making them independent 
game of bridge has brought things to a ° rs Se. aeae * Fn ae -S 3 . 
climax. I need not say anything to you of in their old years ; $500 inv ested by a young man or a young woman will, 
the part that game plays in the social life of in our opinion, pay them five times better than any life insurance they can 
London; I hear you have got to almost the possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at six dollars a month. 
same point in America—that is to say, in es . c - , A 
certain classes. The scandalous thing about Now, won't you sit down and give us the chance of telling you our 


the whole business is that gambling for heavy 
stakes is not only permitted but encouraged 
in the houses of some of the men and women 
who ought to set an example tothe rest of the 


story? It won’t take long, it will be interesting ; we will send you some 
astonishing facts about New York and its marvellous growth that will 
interest you. You dont object to getting this, do you? All right, sit 


world. I will not mention any names, but down, right now, not to-morrow — ‘‘to-morrow’’ ruined Napoleon — 
some of the leaders in the world of gambling % ; ° ‘ ° . , 
are also leaders in the world not only of friv- to-day, now, this minute. A penful of ink, a postal card, a minute's 
olous fashicn but of serious politics. I asked time, may bring you a fortune. Isn't it worth the while? 


a certain great lady once why it was that her 
name no longer figured in the house parties 
of one of the greatest of English country Remember, our offer also carries a free deed in case of death, a non-forfeiture agree- 
houses. Her answer was that she was so ment, a guaranteed increase of 25 per cent. within one year from Nov. 1, 1902, a free 
bored there that she could not stand it any round-trip to New York (east of Chicago, or like distance), the highest class of park-like 





longer. There was only one amusement— | improvements free, your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not found as represented. 
that of gambling; and as she never gambled What more can we do? Send us your name to-day for full particulars. 


Too Much Li ht she had to spend most of her time by herself. 
ee Youoften The Disapproving Minority WOO D, H A RMO N & CO. 


endure a big bright glare when you want a sub- 























dued glow. A common electric lamp can’t be PT 
turned down, The nncommon HYLO turns upand Do not imagine that all this is going on DE -G 10 257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ee ae aan ee ne See One unnoticed and unrebuked. The majority of “There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the 29th and 31st Wards represents one of the best 
the world in England —as I dare Say every- investments aman of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. Jt can be said 
cen ~ a mon where else — worships the world, the flesh without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, 
¢ A . ° r hether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States 
ill f light all night. Anybod ! and the devil; but there is always a minority sisi Set aaa a — THE WagsAe NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN: 
wi ay fora ighta nigh nybody with- ry » es : H ste 
out Jali can use it. Write and find out about which holds out; and this nunority ° though An unusual opportunity for a limited number of ‘getic men of unquestioned tation to act as our permanent 
all our ingenious lamps. it does not speak aloud generally, 1s yet ever representatives in their own communities. Write us for particulars, addressing ‘ ‘Agency Department G 10,” as above. 
HYLO; price, in half-dozen lots, there. Amid the general popularity which 
undoubtedly the King enjoys there is a minor- 
ity which does not at all approve of him and 
expresses its views quietly but emphatically. | 
Nothing struck me more during his recent Before you begin to stock your Tea Spoons 
illness than to see the calmness, not to say 
apathy, with which the news was received in : ° Cereta Spoons 
| quarters where it would, I thought, have silver-chest with table-ware compare 
| excited feelings of apprehension and of tragic Table Spoons 
grief. Indeed, I found it difficult to under- the silversmith’s styles and values with 
stand how anybody could fail to be moved by Tea Desks 
the human tragedy which was being unfolded P ° 
before the world of a man menaced with death the Cereta Silverware, which you may Table Fork 
just when the long-delayed moment — for ra 
which he had waited for so many years — had et only by means of the coupons that . 
come for his final glorification. But the g \ Mla P Tea Knives 


streets of London were impassable ‘with ° 
laughing and hooting crowds on the night of are in every package of Quaker Oats. Table Knives 
his operation, and big receptions were not 
interrupted; and in the Carlton Hotel there 
was a concert to which it was as much as 
one’s life was worth to try to get admission. 














YOUR KNIFE MADE TO ORDER 






















And I could not help thinking how different Egg | b t lly War- 
would have been the aspect of London if the 200 ncu a or ram . Best 
old Queen had been in the midst of a danger- For $ 80 material snc 
ous illness. No one would have dared to l 2 oe poate, 
raise the note of gladness if death hovered ie hectic Saini ei ts tee: ei No. 273. Cutisonehalfsize. $1.00. = y)0n name 


' about her bedside; indeed, the impressive This is a new one at a remarkably low price. It is an en- 
. : largement of the famous 

silence and solemnity of London when she 
| was approaching the end was one of the most WOODEN H EN 
impressive things in the history of England. ei ie eas - : an be 
It looks as if with her there passed away pean ys 7 market. It will hatch every Sortile 
BUY SKATES FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS something of the old reverence for Royalty; 1 Se er enten 

Send now for our and as if Modernity were ready to treat that costly. 
Free Catalogue ee ancient institution with something of the write for foes 
Shoe Ae ate merciless analysis with which France of the 


and address in an indestructible transparent —., Blades are 
made of hand-; razor steel. d AGENTS 
for soliciting orders. Send at once fur circulars, terms coe territory 


THE CANTON CUTLERY CO., 1413 E. Second St., Canton, 0. 
WE TRust YOU FOR 10 DAYS “ 













catalogue with 14 


Our well-known skates are sold everywhere. If your catered wieme. 














| 
* : | 
dealer hasn't the style you want, we'll sell direct. eighteenth century examined, condemned GEO. H. STAHL and we will mail a 22-inch tne HUMAN WAIR SWITCH to match. 
. . > ‘ 0 a z ‘ | i 1 $s: 
BARNEY & BERRY, 111 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. and destroyed her ancient dynasties and | Quincy, M). cone, he Seieion tas ocltny — ae yh i: 


century-old institutions. 4c postage. Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium, 18 Quincy St., Chicago 














<r For the Sick 





It Fits the 
Spot that Hurts 








Bailey’s 
Good | trues. 
Samaritan 

Hot-Water Bottle | in3Z°in 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; fullof Nature's 
restorative, and is sure to be appreciat It is 
soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits 
the body and séays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. moist 
cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. Ends 
button together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 


= 














5-inch diameter (face size),$1.00| a “Doll's 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 | Bottle’ given 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50] withevery 
11-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 |_mail order 





Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, M!tes & Co., Agts., Montreal. 











STONE COMBINATION AWL 
MAGAZINE SCREW DRIVER 


The Simplest and Best Multiple Screw Driver 
Ever Made 


AWL INDISPENSABLE 





Pits any screw hea@ from 5;-in. to the smallest 
Price, 60 cts.— 2 for $1.00 


Postage Stamps not Received 
Sent Everywhere by Mail Prepaid 


Stone Mig. Association yertrora,¢ 


Hartford, Ct. 














IT BEARS INSPECTION 
af IMs 
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SINGLE 
GUN 
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Perfection in 
design, simplicity, and 
superior workmanship 
and finish make the 


H. &R. 
SINGLE GUN 


the best holiday gift. 
Your dealer can sup- 
ply or we will sell to 
you direct. 
HARRINGTON & 
RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. P 
Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of 
H.& R. REVOLVERS 
CATALOG FOR POSTAL 











E b id Desi A warin iron transfers 
mM ro cry igs the design to any ma- 

terial. On receipt of 
20 cents I will send a catalogue showing hundreds 
of designs and about 24 styles of initials. After 
you receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of desigus, which I will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box E. P., irvington, N. J. 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE PIT 


(Continued from Page 15) 


forty million strong, in the eddy which he 
told himself he mastered. The afternoon 
waned, night came on. 
was to be gone over; the morrow’s campaign 
was to be planned; little, unexpected side 
issues, a score of them, a hundred of them, 
cropped out from hour to hour; new decisions 
had to be taken each minute. At dinner-time 
he left the office, and his horses carried him 
home again, while again their hoofs upon the 
asphalt beat out unceasingly the monotone 
of the one refrain, ‘‘ Wheat -wheat- wheat, 
wheat - wheat-wheat.’’ At the dinner-table 
he could not eat. 
found himself going over the day’s work, 
testing it, questioning himself, ‘‘ Was this 
rightly done?’’ ‘‘ Was that particular de- 
cision sound?’’ “‘ Is there a loophole here? ”’ 
‘‘Just what was the meaning of that dis- 
After the meal the papers, con- 
tracts, statistics and reports which he had 
brought with him in his Gladstone bag were 
to be studied. As often as not Greétry called, 
and the two, shut in the library, talked, 
discussed and planned till long after mid- 
night. 

Then at last, when he had shut the front 
door upon his lieutenant and turned to face 
the empty, silent house, came the moment’s 
reaction. The tired brain flagged and 
drooped; exhaustion, like a weight of lead, 
hung upon his heels. But somewhere a hall 


| clock struck, a single, booming note, like a 





gong —like the signal that would unchain 
the tempest in the Pit to-morrow morning. 
Wheat -wheat-wheat, wheat-wheat- wheat ! 
Instantly the jaded senses braced again, in- 
stantly the wearied mind sprang to its post. 
He turned out the lights, he locked the front 
door. Long since the great house was asleep. 
In the cold, dim silence of the earliest dawn 
Curtis Jadwin went to bed, only to lie awake, 
staring up into the darkness, planning, devis- 
ing new measures, reviewing the day’s 
doings, while the faint tides of blood behind 
the eardrums murmured ceaselessly to the 
overdriven brain, ‘‘ Wheat - wheat - wheat, 
wheat-wheat-wheat. Forty million bushels, 
forty million, forty million.’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
QreO 
Silver Counterfeits 


Washington on account of a flood of 


| bogus twenty-five-cent pieces which is coming 


| They 


| disposed of. 


into this country from the Philippine Islands. 
are not manufactured there, but at 
Hongkong, being forwarded thence in quan- 
tities to Manila, where they are easily 
American soldiers accept them 
readily enough; and, indeed, there is no 
obvious reason why anybody should reject 
them, inasmuch as they show no fault that 
could be detected by anybody not an expert. 

These pieces are composed of exactly the 
same material as Uncle Sam’s “‘ quarters ’’ 
namely, nine parts silver and one part copper. 
Hence they have the correct ‘ ring,’’ and 
there is nothing seemingly wrong about them 
except that the figures of the date are not 
quite so fat as on the real coins, and, on close 
inspection, the counterfeits are seen to have a 
slightly ‘‘dished’’ appearance. These are 
not points that would strike the superficial 
observer, and that is why the imitation is 
regarded by the Secret Service as the most 
dangerous that has turned up for quite a 
while. 

At the present price of silver there is a 
profit of more than one hundred per cent. on 
each coin of this metal minted by our Govern- 
ment. Hence it is a simple matter for 


| counterfeiters to employ the same alloy as 


that used by Uncle Sam, and the Treasury is 


| hardly surprised to find that this is now being 


done on a large scale. 
Pretty nearly all of the counterfeit money 


| made in the United States is turned out by 


| in most instances to start a private mint. 


foreigners. An iron pot, a ladle, some plaster 
of paris for a mould, and a small quantity of 
base metal are all the paraphernalia required 
But 
in some instances excellent dies are employed, 


and by such means immense quantities of bad | 


| cents have recently been thrown upon the 


market. So many of them are extant that 
any handful of coppers is more than likely to 
include one or two of them. The manufac- 
turers stamp them out of sheet copper, and the 
Government detectives usually discover the 
producing outfits by tracing the copper sold 


| to foreigners of dubious occupation. 





The day’s business | 


Between each course he | 


EVENING 


December 6, 1902 


POST 









































== = Next Door 
== 
== 
| == =a to the Sun 
“ir == -J-, The timekeeping qualities of the 
m4 19°°'3 = = Elgin Watch are perfect —next 
“@lgi == ey door to the sun. 
== 
= =a ee 
Spel 3 Sin 
Se) == = 
—= = =a is the 
—. 
= =— Watch Word 
the world around, for accuracy 
and durability. 
Every Elgin Watch has the word ELGIN engraved on the works. Sold by 


every jeweler in the land. 


Guaranteed by the world’s greatest watch works. 
Send for illustrated art booklet — free. 
Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois 
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PITTSBURGH 


West Pittsburgh is right in the heart of the | | 
world’s greatest industrial center — enjoys 
all the shipping facilities and advantages 
of Pittsburgh proper—five railroads run- 
ning through it. 

Four 
being built will make 


at good wages, and cause a big increase in the 
value of West Pittsburgh real estate. 
cheap now and easy to buy — $100 up — 10 percent. 
down and balance on easy monthly instalments. 

It is your opportunity to get a start in a commu- 
nity that has made more millionaires than any other 
community in the world. 


Write for maps and full particulars to-day. 


WEST PITTSBURGH REALTY COMPANY 


a 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


WEsT 


ENNEN 
& 





A Real Estate Opportunity of ik 


=> 
Unusual Promise W chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 








yy perhaps, than worthless jsub- 
stitutes, but a reason for it.’” 
12 Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the ore: 
inal). Sample free. Gerhard Mennen Co., 











new manufacturing plants now 




















Pen Mightier than Sword 


If yr have anyJiterary taste, cultivate it, make it 
- Bean Editor, Critic, Reporter, Author. Write “ 
awhtat you think, feel and see—turn it into money. 


we, JOURNALISM AT HOME 


teach 

Not newspaper w ork only; we give general 
instruction in literary composition — word 
study, reviewitig, reporting, spate wri- 
ting, story writing, proof-reading, etc. 
We give individual instruction. 

Write for catalog. 

Sprague Correspondence School 
of Journalism, 162 Majestic 
Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Work for 2500 More Men 


Lots are 








Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















E. L. McDIVITT, 803 W. Lincoln Avenue, Belvidere, Illinois 


on 
4 


UCH annoyance is felt at the Treasury in | ! 








The Artistic 
Pencil Pointer 


Guides your knife and makes a beautifully 
tapered point. Superior in effectiveness 
to any of the costly ma- 
chines on the market. Peter 
Ballingall, Certified Public 
Accountant and Auditor, of 
Philadelphia, writes: “It is 
the only one I have ever come 
across that does the work in a 
really perfect manner.’’ 

Sample sent postpaid for 

4 15c., two for 25c. Wholesale 

. prices on application. 


Patentee and exclusive Mfr, 





TRY AN IDEAL 


the man pis ome It is 
really self-regulating. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
We get no money until you are per- 
fectly satistied.. Poultry Book Free. 

J. W. MILLER Co. 
Box 54 Freeport, Il. 
(Poultry supplies and thoroughbred fowls.) 














DEAFNESS 
re BarDeum 


Y POSITION AS TELEGRAPH 
with the C. & N. W. Ry. OPERATOR 


is due to the thorough in- 
struction received at Dodge’s Institute, Val- 






paraiso, Ind. J ae ] c 
WE ASSIST GRADUATES =.) a Berar esd ae effective invisible device 
10 POSITIONS + : : for the relief of deafness. 


Write Mr. Mohney (enclosing stamp) and get full particulars. 
We teach . School 


cost, tuition (telegraphy_ and typew riting), board and room, six 
months’ course, 
DODGE'’S 


1874. Total 





is the most recent and most 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 


for descriptive booklet. 


This can be reduced. Catalogue free. 


$82. 
INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Indiana | 








BAKER’S BEDSIDE AND READING TABLE 











The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


| STAMP COLLECTORS Don’t miss these 
two bargains. 
Honduras, 1891, - to 1 peso, 35 cents. 
Honduras, 1891, 2, 5, 10 pesos, 35 cents. 
| Both of the above sets, contetion of 14 magnificent 
| stamps, only 65 cents. Fine stamps on approval at 50 


percent. discount. J, 1. MORRISON, Smethport, Pa. 
High-Grade 4x5 


$35 Cameras for $12 





Adjustable For Many 
Purposes 


Indispensable in the 
Sick-Room. 

Handsome oak top, 
rigid steel frame, 
beautifully finished. 
An ornament to any 
home. Send for booklet. 
BAKER & SONS CO. 

63 Lake Street 
ville, Indiana 














My $10 American Typewriter 







Never in the history of the 
Camera trade were such bar- 
gains offered. Write for 
illustrated catalogue and 
bargain list. 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
Dept. 8K, 114 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 





Last Christmas I bought one for 
my boy instead of the printing 
press he asked for. Christmas | 
morning I started to show him 
how it worked, and then became | 
so much interested I ordered 
another for myself. 

It is a capital business 








typewriter. Or if you would like to draw them, write for dur 
‘ beautiful colored publication containing famous 
Send for Catalogue. artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER C0. DAN MecCARTHY, Director, 


264 Broadway, New York | National School of Carieature, 5 World Building, New York City 





plan. 








NY young man or young woman desiring to secure an education through any Correspondence 


A Mail Education Without Cash Outlay — 


School in the United States can do so without expense through THE SATURDAY EVENING Post's 
You select the school ; we pay the bills. A little work in leisure hours is all that is necessary. 


Address the Educational Bureau, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. 

















It’s the 
graphite 
inside that 


makes a pen- 


cil “ good ” 

or “bad.” 

Good graphite, 

strong, uniform, smooth 
and in one piece, makes 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


the best America has produced. 
Made in many grades, meeting 
every special taste and require- 
ment. Illustrated booklet X_/ree. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 















Can you think of a more suitable 
Gift for Christmas 


to any man than a genuine three 


STAR 


Safety 
Razor 
Set 


Makes self- 
shaving a 
luxury and 

home comfort. Nothing 
to learn. Star Razor 


Shaves Clean and Never Pulls 


Try one, it will more than please you, but beware 
of the many imitations. We have made Star 
Safety Razors for over 25 years, we are the origi- 
nators, and test personally every Razor before 
it leaves us. The many imitations are the best 
proof of our success. Send for catalogue. 


Razor, complete, $2.00 
Sets $3.50 and up 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, New York 
Or all leading dealers in high-class Cutlery 

















We Do Your 
Christmas 
Guessing 
for You 


Every Christmas time we help folks out of the 
annual puzzle by showing them how the Angle 
Lamp is, to some people, the most acceptable 
gift possible. Surely there must be some one in 
your home or in your circle who loves to read or 
work or sew at night, and therefore needs good 
light—some one who has a favorite spot which 
the Angle Lamp, with its beautiful, brilliant and 
mellow light, would make cosier and more invi- 
ting. Think it over and send at once for our 
catalogue. 

Remember too that the Angle Lamp never 
smokes, smells or gives any trouble — uses ordi- 

ary k bly economical and 

is admittedly the best light for the See store, 
office — every where. = oa E. P. free, show- 
ing all styles from $1.80 


THE ANGLE LAMP COMPANY 
76 Park Place, New York 











SUSPENDERS 


Sureast without restraint, 


Indestructible buttonholes. 


If not at your dealer’s send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City 








| continuous session. 


| pleaded Eric. 


| cake on Forty-second Street. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Christmas Mutineers |} 


(Continued from Page 7) 


**Sit down and tell us about it,’’ said 
Grace. ‘‘After we all cry ‘ Merry Christmas’ 
what’s going to happen next?’”’ 

‘* Haven’t time,’’ said Eric. ‘‘ The train’s 
laid. Reports are made every five minutes 
to the Secret Central Committee who sit in 
I must ask you to be 
initiated at once.’’ 

‘ Initiated?’’ I said. 

‘* That’s always part of a conspiracy,’’ said 
Eric, producing a small, soggy bit of plum- 
cake. 

**T didn’t know you had to eat things! ”’’ 
exclaimed Grace. 

‘* It’s symbolical,’’ said Eric. 

‘Wish you had a fresher-looking piece,’’ 
I said. 

“‘If you only knew the trouble we had | 
taken to get it!’’ said Eric. ‘‘ But of course 
you don’t know and never will. Charley bun- 
coed it out of a kid on Forty-second Street! ”’ 

**T don’t believe I care to conspire,’’ I said. 

‘* Perhaps you’d rather be boiled in oil and 
the pieces flung to the wolves,’’ said Eric. 

‘*T almost believe I should,’’ I said. 

‘* Bring on your wolves,’’ said Grace. 

‘Oh, come along and be a good fellow,”’ 
“It’s part of the game, you 
know. You really must do it.’’ He forced | 
a bit of cake on each of us as he spoke. 

*‘T wonder if I’ll ever see happy Bantong | 
again,’’ I remarked as I swallowed mine. 
Grace took hers in silence. You could have 
heard a pindrop. You don’t get good plum- 


‘* Is there any initiatory ice water?’’ Grace 
asked. | 
‘*No,’’ returned Eric, ‘‘ but you take this 
piece of holly and draw it slowly across your | 

heart saying ‘O. F. C.’”’ 

‘*T suppose that stands for ‘orfully fearful | 
cake,’ ’’ I said. 

‘** Old-fashioned Christmas ’!’’ explained 
Eric. ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed to be so 
stupid before.a lady.’’ 

Grace took the holly and performed the 
rite. She handed it to me and I did the 
same. Eric heaved a sigh of relief and put 
the branch back into his pocket. He was | 
turning to leave us when Grace caught him 


by the arm. 
‘““Oh, tell us something more about it,’’ | 
she said. } 
** By Jove,’’ said Eric, ‘‘ we found every- | 


| and Good-will 
started off in his whizz-cart to get holly or | 





body sick of this hiding in the dark and crazy | 
fora real Christmas. Liversedge went scoot- 
ing to the Waldorf for plum-pudding; Phipps 
and Lane raided a slum social on Third | 
Avenue for mistletoe and crackers; Mrs. 
Santley’s chauffeur knew a place where we 
could swipe a wallopping ‘ Peace on Earth 
toward Men.’ Portheus 


die. Maybe you think the committee hasn’t 
worked! ’’ 

““They’ve laid up treasure in Heaven,’’ 
said Grace. 4 

*“Not to speak of a possible rumpus on | 
earth,’’ I added. 

‘“Well, it’s done now,’’ said Eric, 
without a trace of uneasiness. 
the signal,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Three blasts of a 
kid’s trumpet.’’ And with that he departed 
with an apprehensive giggle. 

“*T hope he Won’t get us into a mess,’’ said 
Grace. ‘‘ It would be terrible if she were 
really offended.’’ 

“‘It serves her right for trying to cheat us 
out of Christmas,’’ I said 

‘TI thought you liked sitting with me here 
alone,’’ said Grace. 

‘*Oh, I meant the principle of the thing,’’ 
I returned. 

Toot! Toot! Toot! 

You’ll hardly believe it, but the sound of 
that little tin horn made our hearts leap. 
The next room suddenly blazed up with lights 
and reverberated with the laughter and cheers 
of inpouring guests. I took Grace’s hand 
and raced with her into the midst of it, arriv- 
ing just in time to joinin the mighty cheer of 
Christmas Forever! Mrs. Lee-Courtney had 
risen from the divan where she had been sit- 
ting with Roger Snow, and the pair, side by 
side, stood regarding us with amazement. I 
think fora moment she was good and angry, 
for she turned all colors and her black eyes 
flashed as she pressed closer to Snow’s side. 
But he was quick to save the situation and 
burst out with a roar of laughter. It was a 
little forced, I think, but at that moment as 
welcome as a streak of sunshine through a 
bank of storm. The indignation melted from 
Mrs. Lee-Courtney’s face, and somebody 
passing Snow a sprig of mistletoe he waved 
it above her head and gallantly kissed her. 


not | 
‘* Don’t forget | 
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A= S Sectional Filing Systems 


Top Section, No. 868 — 
$1.50 











































, P. H. Section, No. 862, 15 
Pigeon Holes, Oak Front 
Boxes — 


$7.50 





L. F. Section, No. 853, 6 
Letter Files; Indexes and 
Compressors, eg ee 3 
Device— $6.75. Withoat 
Suspending Device, No.852, 


$6.00 





Sliding Shelf, Section No. 
869— $2.07. 





C. D. Section, No. 854, 6 
Catalogue Drawers — 


$6.00 





V. F. Section, No. 851—2 
— File Drawers, Pat. 
Followers and Suspension 
Slides — 
$7.13 





Base Section, No. 866, with 
Drawer — 


$3.00 





Gold Medals 


For superiority of design, material, 
construction, workmanship, finish 
and mechanical features, “ Macey” 
Sectional Filing Systems received 
the Gold Medal—the highest 
awards at both the Pan-American 
and Charleston Expositions. 











We pay freight to all points east of the 
Mississippi and north of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. (Freight equalized to 
points beyond.) 


The Fred Macey Co.,ta., Grade Ofice and 


Grand Rapids, Mich. aay, EA Bches 


New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 178 Federal Stree 
hiladelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Streets ; Chicago: 
N. Y. Life Building. 








ALL IN SECTIONS— Begin with just the 
KINDS aud NUMBER of sections you need to- 
day. Add more sections of ANY KIND as the 
growth of your business demands. Always 
the appearance of a SINGLE CABINET no 
matter how many sections are used. Write 
for catalogue No. “‘ R-19’’"—it explains all. 





Oa Approval 


— There is néver any risk in buy- 
ing genuine “Macey” goods—we 
ship every article “On Approval,” 
subject to return at our expense if 
not found at our FACTORY 
PRICES 40 to 100 per cent. greater 
value than is obtainable anywhere 
at retail. 











Top Section, No. 868— 
$1.50 











D. F. Section, No. 861, 6 
Document Files, Pat. Ad 
justable Followers and Sus 
pending Device — 
$7.12 
C. I. Section, No. 855, 12 } 
Card Index Drawers. Pat 
Adjustable Followers — 
$12.00 
L. F. Section, No. 857 
Letter Files, Indexes and 
Compressors. Suspending 
Device —$7.50. Without 
Suspending Device, No.859, 
$6.75 





L. B. Section, No. 863, 12 
Legal Blank Drawers, 11', 
x13 3g Inches Wide — 


$6.00 





Storage Cupboard, Base 
Section, No. 865, with Ad 
justable Shelf — 


$7.50 
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jlypewriter 


In Twenty Years we have 
saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Co.) 
NEW YORK 














SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 





SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


The Standard American Brand. Established 1860 


They cost a trifle more than the common makes, but you get a 
Pen that will last longer and write better. 
Card— 42 Pens for 25 Cents or a card with selected numbers— 
12 Pens for 10 Cents will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


A complete sample 


349 Broadway, New York City 














The Only 

Fhe Guly , Carbon Paper 

Guaranteed to be indelible— 
free from smut — not to soil the 
fingers or paper — to write clear- 
ly and to outwear two sheets 
of other brands. Colors: pur- 


100 OHEETS 
CARBON 
PAPER 
$ 1.00 


. Bxpress prepaid 
Oc. per box extra. Personal 
Fw must include exchange. 

if Co. 


wanted. Dept. A, Rochester 4 x. ¥. 














TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expenses low 
and can be reduced more than one-half by work- 
ing for board if desired. Railroads 
give our, graduates immediate em- 
ployment and furnish free passes to 
destinations. We always have more 
orders for operators than we can fill, 
and can give our students choice of different 
railroads in many States, East and West. Write for 
catalogue giving full information. 
Valen’ s of 











Wis. 
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Music HATH CHARMS “f!c"EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Reproduces 


Faithfully” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


This was the signal for a renewed outburst, 
and we all crowded about our hostess and 
deafened her with the wishes of the season. 
The ‘‘Peace on Earth and Good-will toward 


Men,”’ elaborately worked out on a wire | 


| frame, burst in at a run and a second later 


| Secret Central Committee, with Christmas | 


was triced up between two large pictures. 
Men appeared with double armfuls of holly 
with which a dozen volunteers began to deco- 
rate the room. Chairs were piled on chairs 


and intrepid individuals tied mistletoe to | 


the chandeliers with bits of ribbon the women 
tore from their dresses. It was the gayest 
sight imaginable, and the fact that it had 
been so nearly touch and go with Mrs. Lee- 
Courtney added additional zip to the whole 
affair. Everybody was talking at once; the 





December 6, 1902 


The Ingersoll 
Dollar Watch 


Every boy should have a watch as soon as 
he can tell time, and THE INGERSOLL 
is the one that every boy can and should 
have. Its usefulness is not limited to 
youth, but it is the time-piece appreciated 
by every age, class and condition. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watches are mide by automatic 
machines and expert workmen to meet the highest re- 






quirements for service and accuracy. They could not be 
made so good for many times the price if we did not 
make and sell overtwo millions every year. Every ONE 
bears our guarantee that it will keep accurate time, and the 
watch, the guarantee and the name Ingersoll stand to- 
gether as an assurance to you of worth and excellence. 
Ask your dealer for an INGERSOLL and 
see that you get it. If you don’t, SEND US 
A DOLLAR and you will receive one by 


return mail postpaid. Address Dept. 21. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., New York 


| crackers hung round their necks by way of 

| badges, vociferated conflicting orders at the | 
full strength of their lungs; somebody began 
to bang dance music on the piano. 

Suddenly the impressive and venerable | 
figure of Judge Akershaw was seen to rise 
uponachair. The Secret Central Committee, 
in paroxysms, demanded silence. Everybody 
peremptorily hushed everybody else. The 
judge took out from under his frock coat the 
toy trumpet that had originally called us to- 
gether, and putting it to his lips, blew three 
tremendous squeaks. Then he bade us, in 
that booming voice that had been tuned for 
thirty years on the Supreme Bench, to form a 
lane and leave an open way from the door to | 
where our hostess and Mr. Snow were still 
standing. This done, he got off his chair, 
backed with it into the front rank, looked 
about to see that everything was ready, and 
tooted another toot. 

The door opened from without. There 
was a moment of silent suspense interrupted 
only by the faint sound of whispering in the 
hall. Then, as we were again hushed, a 
little boy appeared beating a toy drum, and 
behind him a smaller boy still, bearing a 
lighted Christmas tree bigger than himself. 

There was a thundering roar of welcome, 
he would surely appre- but the little fellows, well-drilled and undis- 
ciate. It will give him ; 
inte of timocent amuse- mayed by the noise, marched between us, | 
ment, ae pen speoeee deposited the tree at the feet of Mrs. Lee- 
Rack palin come an Courtney and wished her a merry Christmas. 
powder. : ““Grace,’’ I said, after the uproar had 
sae. of 2 | somewhat subsided, ‘I had nearly forgotten 
a boy manly and affords to give you a present,’’ and I drew off the 
nace pore agents Br | only ring I wore, an odd Chinese one with a 
kind. Onur rifles have single emerald that Li Hung Chang had 

presented me with. Her eves brightened 
with pleasure, and she began to examine 
| herself for some pin or trinket to give me in 






















MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
THE MOULDED RECORD AND THE NEW REPRODUCER 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness. Abso- 
lutely free from scratching ; perfectly smooth and natural. 
The Moulded Records are “ high speed,"’ made of hard wax, 
freely and safely handled.” With the New Recorder pesioct 
records can be made at home. NEW REPRODUCERS on 
all RAPHS. Phonographs in Nine Sty — $10.00 
to $100.00. Records, 50c; per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 

N. ¥., 83 Chambers St. Chicago, 144 Wabash Av. San 

, 933 Market St. Europe, 32 Rempart St. George, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 














Prof. Anthony Barker— 


Guarantees to increase the 
strength and vitality of 
any man, woman or child 
in a course of lessons 


= 
{ENORMOUSLY 
The Largest SALE 














My gymnasium is one of the 
largest and best equipped in 
New York. My facilities for 
taking care of pupils — whether 
personally or by mail—are un- 
excelled. I have never failed 
to permanently relieve persons 
with almost any ailment or deformity. <All is ac- 
complished without medicine or the knife. 


Send for particulars regarding my courses and 
methods, or if in vicinity ca 


Anthony Barker’s School of 
Physical Culture 
1164 Broadway, Department F, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 
ical Culture worth many 


For $ 1 .00 times the price. 


Physical Culture Simplified 
By Prof. Anthony Barker 


Finely bound in cloth. Illustrated with 54 full- 
page half-tones from life, and every move minutely 
described. A few moments expended each day 
will yO" wonders if instructions are fol- 
lowed. If ailing, you will become not only well 
but strong. For sale at all bookstores, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Publishers and Distributors New York 


» Make your boy 
sev happy witha 
‘DAISY 

or SENTINEL 

air rifle 


It is a Christmas gift 













A complete course of Phys- 





ji 
Cigarettes 


walnutstocks, handsome 
return. 


nickeled steel barrels, 
improved sights and interchangeable parts. 

‘*Oh, Evan,’’ she said, ‘‘ I don’t believe I ° . C 
have a single thing, unless you’d have me | Cork Tips or Plain 15° 
come to piecés before your eyes.’’ SuRBRUG Company, Makers. 

“You know what I want most,’’ I said, Nes - 
“though you did gag me with a promise.’’ ; 


If your dealer will not sell you a 


“Daisy” or “Sentinel” 


send us his name and we will send any style from factory, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 
No.1 oo Repeater, shoots BB shot 


























_ 4a | ‘Are you still of the same mind?’’ she 
No.2—20th Century Daisy, shoots | asked - fr 
either shot or darts, . . $1.00 1 on os P ‘ 
No, 4—Sentinel Single Shot, either shot More than ever,’’ I said. ; AN IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 
rdarts, .. - « - $1.00 ““Then I needn’t look for anything if one which is wend ea 4 by the recipient — is a diary. It increases 
No. 5— Sentinel Repeater, ” automatic, $1.25 you’re going to have it all,”’ in value every day. It will be appreciated by = 


‘* The girl, too, of course,’’ I said. best and cheapest diary is 
‘“ Oh, yes, the girl,’’ she returned. H b h’ YEAR BOOK 
I hope nobody saw me kiss her. ue SC S 
“It’s so nice to give people Christmas FOR 1903 
presents that they like, ’? she said. It contains 365 pages, each with the day, date, number of days 
past and to come, for memoranda and record; calendars for three 
years, postal information and a silk ribbon book mark. 
PRICES, DELIVERED: 
“YOUR MEMORY IN CLOTH COVERS” 


Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, "prepaid, 35e. 


Daisy Button and illustrated booklet free. 


TheDaisy Mfg. Co.,Plymouth, Mich.,U.S.A. . 





| 
she said. | child and is a constant reminder of the giver. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(Copyrighted) 











The System that Made all««“STRONG MEN” 
Stromg Ary oth and port health with 






. No. 23. Cloth bound, 6 x 9, $0.75 Holiday Offer 

The Milo No. 24. si 4% x 5%, 50 | To meet the popular serene for 

“EDITION DE LUXE” | an inexpensive Pyrography Outfit, 

lifficult 

Bar-Bell System ~ 2s Leather bound, 6 on 9, a a hms ‘a e Nera atid on auto pe 
0. wg 4x ° 









SPECIAL PELICAN OUTFIT No. 90 at $2.25 
Regular value $3.00. Outfit consists of Platinum Point, 
Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union 
23. and 24 are handsome and pare and will stand as Cork Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice 
much handling as the higher-priced books. Wood, and full instructions, all contained in fins Ls Leatherette 
An individual name stamped in gold on any book, 15 cents extra, Box, and gen Gt Scce No P BO eg or 
hundreds mY useful and ornamental articles stamped, ready 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


| B. W. HUEBSCH, Mfr., 151 Nassau St., New York cate '. 
YOUR HEALTH IS YOUR FORTUNE 
SAVE MONEY 


A Complete gags on 
By JOINING Ge 


Nos. 25 and 26 are beautiful specimens of bookmaking ; — 
bond paper; rich red leather covers ——e in gold ; gilt edges 
we corners and marble-paper fly-leaves. Edition is limited. 








It is the only 
system equally 
adapted to the 
novice or the 
professional, and 
which will give you great physical 
strength without your tiring of the work, 
and without any possible risk of strain, 
increasing your work gradually as your 
strength increases. It is the only sys- 
tem which you could sell again after 
you were through with it for as much 
as you paid for it. It is sold on the 
understanding that you can try it for 15 
days, and, if not entirely satisfactory, 
ge? your money back. It is the system 
that made all “ strong men "’ strong — 
even those who now acivertise systems 
of their own. The iliustration shows 
Mr. Harry McCord holding out our 
Bar-Bell weighted to 31 Ibs. You can 
become as steong as he is now. 

of Instruction is . Write 
for our interesting and instructive book- 
let on “ PROGRE SSIVE WEIGHT 
LIFTING,” sent FREE on receipt of 
~ 2 cents for mailing. 


Milo Bar-Bell Co., 416 D Merchants’ 


and Mariners’ Bidg., Philada., Pa. 
| Stands strangely desolate ; 


Ss ‘ AM AL ER Only a bird, full-throated with the melody of 


= oe page book “ The Oca a= - Sar - yo hope, 
i eWwis  STAMMERING Sel se N00, rity Adelaide st. s. beter t, Mich. Sings in the empty courtyard. 


| To Frank Norris 
By Emery Pottle 


| —— and kind he lived, rich in the gracious 
dignity 

Of labor and of love. 

And knowing him our House of Life 

Mote perfect grew, and added to its symmetry 

A turret strong and bold — 

A battlement within whose high serenity we dwelt 

Content, as friends must ever be. 

; So in his death 

This splendid masonry of love’s upbuilding 

Has crumbled grievously to carth ; 

| Our House of Life, more incomplete than in the 
days before his coming, 







| Illustrated circular giving list of prominent users, and special price 
| for lots of six or more Year Books to out-of-town purchasers, free. 
























Bd Physical 


Culture 5c | 


‘‘Health or Lung and Muscular 

cs"’ is a clear, concise 
and aininle: description of the most 
beneficial exercises for attaining 
perfect health and form. Used with 2 


MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB 


OF ATIERICA 





Cents Ps tys for three months’ member 
ship. Each member receives the 
official club organ every month, including 
six pieces of high-class vocal and instru- 
| mental new music each month. 18 pieces in all. 
| Each member will also receive a certificate of Member- 
| ship, which gives thé privilege of Club Room in New York 
City, and of buying literature, music or musical instruments 
of any description at wholesale prices, saving you from 20 
per cent. to 60 per cent. on your purchases. Don't fail tojoin 
at once. You will get much more than your money’s worth. 


MUTUAL LITERARY-MUSIC CLUB 
150 Nassau Street, New York 


remarkable success, as many testi- 
monials from students testify. The | 
book is complete with photographic | 
illustrations, and the entire course of 
instruction is contained in it. Phys- 
ical Directors of Colleges and Y. M. 

C. A.'s praise its value. By following 
instructions you can keep in normal and healthy condition 
and enlarge and strengthen any portion of the body . Price 2 

in silver, and will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Cromie Brea‘ Tu and 


creases Chest 2 to4 in. Price 25c. Book and Tube 50c. 
Address, W. uf CROMIE, Physical Director Y. M.C. A., 
Norton Building, Easton, Pa. | 
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WILLIAMS 3222" 




















Christmas Morning on de Ole Plantation” 











“Christmas comes but once a year” with its joy and gladness for “little shavers.” 


Williams’ Shaving Soap, with its big, thick, glorious lather, brings joy and gladness, comfort and 


Satisfaction to all “shavers” every day in the year. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
(TRIAL SIZE) WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. in Stamps. (TRIAL SIZE) WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. in Stamps. WILLIAMS’ GLYCERATED TAR (Toilet) SOAP, 10c. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Grastonsury, Conn., U. S. A. 


LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 

















You press the button — then do the rest. 


By the Kodak system every step in picture taKing and picture 
making is accomplished in daylight,loading, unloading, developing, 
fixing, printing. The KodaK way gives better results than the old 


way, too. 


DARK-ROOM ABOLISHED 














Kodaks, $5:00 to $75:00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2:00, $6.00 and $7:50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ASK YOUR DEALER, OR WRITE US, FOR THE Rochester, N. >. 


NEW BOOKLET, “THE KODAK WAY.” 








